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STEADILY INCREASING SALES OF 

CABOT THERMAL CARBON BLACKS 
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DU PONT 


ULTRA-ACCELERATORS 


—a complete line 


for every need 


—THIONEX 


—Tetramethy!thiuram 
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—ACCELERATOR 552* 


—Piperidinium pentamethylene dithiocarbamate 


An ultrafast water-soluble accelerator for 


low temperature cures. May be used in 
tex compositions or rubber cements. Also 
cient plasticizer for G-type neo- 
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—TEPIDONE* 


—Sodium dibuty! dithiocarbamate 


st economical accelerator and 
or thiazoles in natural- 

rubber latex and dispersed 
reclaim compositions. |Im- 
parts low modulus and 
produces soft, pliable 
films. Available as a 
47°°5 water solution 


*TRADE-MARK 


—TETRONE’ A 


—Dipentamethylenethiuram 
tetrasulfide 


, 
A very active accelerator 


and non-tarnishing stocks 
dry rubber 
Available as a non-dusting 


powoaer. 


DU PONT RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Another new development using 
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B. F, Goodrich Chemical raw materials 
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VERSATILE MATERIAL FOR THE TOUGH JOBS!...Hycar phenolic 


YCAR-phenolic compounds 
H are used for many tough jobs 
in many industries. The application 
pictured here is a float shoe, used 
in oil well work. The float shoe seat 
is made of Hycar and phenolic resin. 
It seals tightly against extreme pres- 
sures encountered in running long 
strings of pipe. It resists the cutting 
action of abrasive cement slurry 
and again seals tightly after cement 
is placed. It withstands high bot- 
tom hole temperatures in the 350- 
400° F. range. 


GEON polyvinyl materials 
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HYCAR American rubber e 


Compounds based on Hycar-phe- 
nolic resins are noted for their many 
advantages. In addition to heat, oil 
and chemical resistance, they pos- 
sess better resistance to shock, vi- 
bration and fatigue than ordinary 
rigid materials. In processing, they 
provide good molding characteris- 
tics ... easy flow in the mold. De- 
signers are finding more and more 


uses for these versatile compounds. 

Perhaps a Hycar rubber com- 
pound can help you solve a difficult 
problem—help you improve or de- 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 


velop more saleable products. For 
technical information, please write 
Dept. HA-6, B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical Company, Rose Bldg., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. Cable address: Good- 
chemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ont. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Hycar 


Amici Ry per 


HARMON colors 
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Filtered Philblack™ 


Filter-tip cigarettes can’t hold a can- 
dle to the “filter-tips” of our Philblack 
plant in Borger, Texas. 

Our engineers were determined to 
remove the last bits of Philblack from 
the off gas and smoke which had been 
a source of annoyance to the commu- 
nity since carbon black plants were 
established in that area. 

After much study, a gigantic struc- 
ture supporting thousands of Orlon 
bags was constructed beside our elec- 
trical precipitators. As Philblack collects 
on the bags, a cam mechanism agitates 
the filters with a hula-hula motion. 
Philblack thus recovered is then con- 
veyed for concentration and shipping. 

Solving problems involving carbon 
black is a Philblack specialty. Our 
background is unusually complete, too. 
For many years a major portion of 
Phillips research has been devoted to 
synthetic rubber and carbon blacks, and 
to the proper compounding of these 
materials. We are thoroughly familiar 
with the handling of elastomers from 
the first processing of raw materials to 














the evaluation of finished products. 
Ask your Philblack technical repre- 
sentative for his help with your carbon 
black and rubber problems. His recom- ” 
mendations are backed by a resourceful Operating efficiency of this Philblack filter has increased steadily since it 
staff of rubber chemists and engineers was put on stream. And thanks to persistent effort, the over-all cost of operat- 
experienced in the special skills of ing this plant has increased very little in the face of continuously rising costs 
your business. for labor and materials. Whenever you want to step up your efficiency and Stee! 
We are glad to hear from you at cut costs at the same time, your Philblack Technical representative is a good horse 
any time: Phillips Chemical Company, man to consult. His technical training has one basic aim: to help Philblack cus- 
818 Water Street, Akron 8, Ohio. tomers and prospective customers improve the economics of their operations. Th 
®a TRADEMARK tons 
movi 
Know the PAilblacks/ KNOW WHAT THEY'LL DO FOR YOU! | ?we 
Philblack A FEF Fast Extrusion Furnace Philblack | ISAF Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace And 
Ideal for smooth tubing, accurate molding, satiny Superior abrasion resistance at moderate cost. | ber | 
finish. Mixes easily. High, hot tensile. Disperses Very high resistance to cuts and cracks. More | powe 
heat. Non-staining. tread miles at high speeds. tings 
like 
Philblack O HAF High Abrasion Furnace Philblack E SAF Super Abrasion Furnace 
For long, durable life. Good electrical conduc- Toughest black on the market. Extreme abrasion 
tivity. Excellent flex. Fine dispersion. resistance. Withstands aging, cracking, cutting 
‘ and chipping. 








Phillips¢ PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY, Philblack Sales, 318 Water Street, Akron 8, Ohio. Export Sales: 80 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
. West Coast: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles, California. Canada: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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Steel, rubber, oil, and science have taken the horse out of 
horsepower —sent Dobbin the way of the kerosene lamp. 


The new power is oil—oil that burns—oil that drives pis- 
tons and turbines in hydraulic systems—oil that lubricates 
moving parts to give the long reliable life essential to today’s 
power equipment. 


And Paracril® is the modern, oil-resistant chemical rub- 
ber that’s outstanding for its ability to control the 
power of oil—in gaskets, seals, hydraulic hose and fit- 
tings, and a host of other applications where rubber- 
like properties are required. 





The new horsepower needs Paracril! 


ee um 
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Impervious to animal, vegetable, or mineral oils, fats, and 
greases, Paracril also provides excellent abrasion resistance, 
good flexibility over a wide temperature range, great dimen- 
sional stability and lasting resilience. 


What's more, Paracril is available in three grades of oil- 
resistance, in bale or crumb form, and is extremely easy to 
process. It may be calendered, extruded, molded, or solvated 
for use in cements and adhesives—blended with plastics or 
other rubbers to impart special desirable properties. 

See how Paracril can be an invaluable plus to your rubber 
products. Learn more about Paracril’s many advantages by 
writing on your letterhead to the address below. 


Division of United States Rubber Company 


136 ELM STREET, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION 


RUBBER CHEMICALS e SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLASTICS e 


¢ Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS’ « 


RECLAIMED RUBBER’ e_ LATICES 












A PARTICLE 
OF DIFFERENCE 


is the big difference in dry blending 








ie blending is becoming more and more popular among all processors of vinyl resins. 
Faster production, lower costs, less expensive equipment, a shorter heat history 
and higher product quality are the reasons. But to achieve such results, a special type of 
resin is required. 

Goodyear viny! processing engineers have determined that primarily a good dry blend- 
ing resin must be capable of absorbing plasticizer at a rapid yet uniform rate. It must 
give a dry or sandy, free-flowing mix that does not pack or bridge. Such a resin must also 
be easily processed on any type of forming equipment. And it must do so with no sacrifice 
in physical properties. 

To meet these requirements for a good dry blending resin, Goodyear viny] resin special- 
ists worked out monomer types and ratios, molecular weights, and methods of polymeri- 
zation. But the most important findings were the particle size, type and distribution that 


spelled the difference in producing a good dry blending resin. 


By using the most modern techniques available, vinyl resin particles were produced in 
the desired size, shape and structure. The size range was confined within very narrow 
limits. And the results were outstanding PLiovic DB (dry blending) resins for extrud- 
ing, calendering and molding. 


And the work continues. While the PLiovic dry blending resins are the finest to reach the 
market to date, even greater PLIOVIC resins are in the offing. For samples and technical 
assistance, write to: 


Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 
CHEMICAL 


GOOD* YEAR 


DIVISION 





Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic—T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC » WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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THE DIFFERENCE IN PARTICLES that gives you better dry blending 
PLIOVIC resins is obtained with the help of this electron micro- 
scope which magnifies from 5 to 50,000 times. In these photomicro- 
graphs, note the uniformity in size, shape and structure of the 
particles of the dry blending resin as compared to those of the 
conventional resin. 











Designed for production efficiency, 
economy and reliability, Shaw Precision 
Calenders are made with two to four 
bowls for all types of synthetic and 

rubber materials. Refinements of design 
include bored and drilled rolls for heating 
and cooling, flood lubrication to the 
roll bearings and hydraulically 


operated zero clearance. 





SHAW PRECISION CALENDERS 
FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER II ENGLAND 


TELEPHONE: EAST 1415/8 TELEGRAMS: CALENDER MANCHESTER 
LONDON OFFICE: 34 VICTORIA ST LONDON SWI PHONE: ABBEY 1800 GRAMS: VIBRATE PHONE LONDON 


Industry’s headquarters for the best in Rubber & Plastic machinery 


Enquiries to Francis Shaw (Canada) Ltd. Grah Lane Burlington, Ontario, Canada 4223 
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Another sign of Leadership se 


















Te Neal, Fzoanded 
MUEHLSTEIN LABORATORY 


for Service and Research 


The new laboratory is another step in the 
long range program of expansion of research 
work and client service which, over the years, 
has helped Muehlstein maintain its 

position of industry leadership. 


HMIUOEHLSTEIN <<. 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Akron + Chicago * Boston * Los Angeles * Memphis 
WAREHOUSES: Akron * Chicago * Boston * LosAngeles * Jersey City 
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RUBBER ROUGHNECKS that do a better job longer of moving 
oil and its by-products to market are the many types of hose, trans- 
mission belts and countless molded parts made with CHEMIGUM. 




















THE “RUBBER ROUGHNECKS” 
That Outwork All Others 


UTSTANDING workers in the oil fields are those equip- 
ment parts and accessories made of CHEMIGUM — the 
easier-processing nitrile rubbers. 


Main reason for this greater durability is the oil-resistance 
that comes from the generally high and effective acryloni- 
trile content of the CHEMIGUM copolymers. Added reasons 
are the high strength properties plus the heat-, abrasion- 
and weather-resistance of the non-sulfur compounds that 
are possible with CHEMIGUM. 


Moreover, these non-sulfur compounds are easier to 
process, cure faster and require less expensive curing 
ingredients or less of the same type with CHEMIGUM than 


with other oil-resistant rubbers. But why not prove these CHEMICAL 
advantages in your own laboratory? Details and samples Sy 
are yours by writing: GOOD, EAR 





Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio BI AYAR-aLel, 





Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic—T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohlo 


Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM * PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC * WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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For Bettor ENGINEERED Installations! 


LEAMAN 
MACHINE CORP. 


LAFAYETTE © INDIANA 


~ Use BARCO 
SWIVEL JOINTS 


(with New No. 11CTS Gaskets) 




























eee ON movable platen 
molding presses 


{ STYLE 75-885 
A eat" 


TO KEEP 
THREE JOINTS 
IN LINE | 

! 





| ‘JOINTS 
| // IN LINE 






INSTALL 
JOINTS 
IN LINE 





C RIGHT 
FIXED — 
"DOG-LEG” ASSEMBLY INVERTED "DOG-LEG" "aa ete cee 

















HE Leaman Machine Corp. Platen Press shown above is equipped with a total of six flexible 

“dog leg” piping connections. Each “dog leg” turns freely (pivots) at three different points — 
thanks to BARCO SWIVEL JOINTS. Use of these Barco joints make it easy to position the piping 
to (1) Insure Good Drainage, (2) Avoid Interference, and (3) Eliminate the Nuisance of Sagging, 
Flopping, Non-Rigid Lines. Because they are self-aligning, Barco Swivel Joints are fast and easy to 
install. They cannot blow out unexpectedly. Internal construction automatically takes up for wear and 
keeps joints tight where there is alternating hot and cold service. No lubrication is required. Barco’s 





new No. 11CTS gaskets greatly reduce torque and insure pérfect sealing, regardless of temperature or 
pressure. Wide choice of sizes and styles to meet every need. 


BARCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
510 G HOUGH STREET, BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS 
In Canada: The Holden Co., Ltd. 


The Only Truly Complete Line of Flexible Ball, Swivel, Swing and Revolving Joints 





SEND FOR A COPY OF 
NEW CATALOG No. 265A AND 
INSTALLATION DRAWING 10-52004 
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backed up by a fine LABORATORY STAFF 


When is a salesman NOT a salesman? That's when you throw a tough, tech- 
nical question at him and he comes up with the right answer! Our salesmen 
have been coming up with the right answers for years because they are all 
TRAINED RUBBER TECHNOLOGISTS. They are fully capable of intel- 
ligently discussing your compounding or processing problems. This ‘know- 
how” type of sincere selling has been building firm, friendly and financially 
sound business for our customers and ourselves for over 70 years. 

Naturally, we don’t mean that our salesmen are all top-drawer rubber re- 
search chemists, but when the questions get that tough, they have the rare 
good sense to tell you: “I don’t know, but I'll find out’. For them to get a 
fast answer to a ‘‘toughie”’ at our plant doesn’t take long either, because we 
back up our sales staff with an experienced, fast-moving laboratory group. 
Our past achievements and national recognition attest to this. 

Next time you have a compounding or processing problem and need as- 
sistance, call in your U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. salesman. He knows how 
to help you. 


Our 71st year sewing the industry solely ar reclaimers 


RECLAIMING COMPANY, INC. 


BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 
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For industrial conveyor and power transmission belts, Wellington Sears Columbus’’ sheeting is ideally suited for cable wrapping and other 
has a complete line of fabrics to insure long life and top performance. rubberized mechanical goods because of its constantly uniform quality 


YOU GET VERSATILE FLEXIBILITY 





WITH WELLINGTON SEARS 
HOSE DUCK 





Service-proven in a wide variety of industrial hose applica- 
tions, Shawmut Hose Duck is woven to lead a long and 
flexible life. 

This Wellington Sears duck is a soft, strong, plied-yarn 


cotton fabric assuring flexibility and good impregnation. 





You ll find it available in many standard, as well as special, 





constructions for specific requirements. 
q 











With over 100 years’ experience in industrial fabrics, 
Wellington Sears offers a complete line of cotton ducks for 
hoses of all types, belting and other mechanical rubber prod- 
ucts... also fabrics utilizing the unique properties of high 
tenacity rayon, nylon and other fibers for rubberized special- 
ties of many kinds 

If it's a rubber-and-fabric problem — talk it over with 
Wellington Sears. 

Write for your free copy of “Modern Textiles for Industry” which includes 


pertinent inyormation on rubber applications. Address: Wellington Sears 


Co.. Dept. K-4.65 Worth St.. N.Y. 13 





Superior Fabrics for 
the Rubber Industry 





Belting duck Airplane cloth 
Hose duck Balloon cloth e 
Enameling duck Ny! high 
yton, oe A SUBSIDIARY OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Army duck tenacity 
Single and plied- rayon, other FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 
yarn chofers synthetics and 
Sheeting combinations WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 








Offices in: Atlanta * Boston + Chicago * Detroit » Los Angeles * New Orleans + Philadelphia * San Francisco * St. Louis 
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Y-PLY BN 


Te The RUBBER-TO-METAL ADHESIVE 
that Bonds for a Lifetime 
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For vulcanized adhesion of Buna N’s to steel, TY-PLY BN bonds are 
stronger than the compound — unaffected at 500 Degrees Fahrenheit 
or in the presence of acids, solvents, plasticizers, aromatic and halo- 
genated hydrocarbons, and hot oils. 


TY-PLY 0 3640 for bonding Natural, GR-S, and Butyl 


TY-PLY iS for bonding Neoprene 





TY-PLY will adhere most vulcanizable rubber compounds 
to almost any clean metal surface! 





MARBON CORP. 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG - WARNER 








TY-PLY has stood the test of time... since ‘39 


t. Louis 


ORLD June, 1954 


Why tire molds 


at B 


Here a tire mold craftsman pre-polishes a mold 
cavity, at Bridgwater’s Athens Machine Division, 
Athens, Ohio. This is a “first finish” operation, per- 
formed on all Bridgwater Tire Molds after cavities 
are machined and before top cutting on the tread 
engraving machines. A second and “final finish” 
manufacturing phase occurs at the end of our mold 
production line, but two important purposes are 
served by this “first finish” operation: One, if even a 
minute flaw exists in the cavity surface, it is revealed 
for correction. Two, pre-polishing helps obtain crit- 
ical fitting between cavity surface and template, as- 
suring perfect adherence of form to mold design. 


“First finishing” typifies the infinite care with which 
automotive tire molds are made at the Athens 
Machine Division. It is one example of the many 
precise skills and specialized machine tools — many 
of our own design — which combine to produce the 


are “finished” twice ---- 
RIDGWATER | 


Bridgwater Molds well known in the tire industry 
for their higher quality and greater workability. 


Yet you pay no premium for Bridgwater Tire Moids 
. . . At Athens, tire molds are our only product. 
Here, extremely efficient machines and production 
methods, and experience-developed skills of metal- 
working craftsmen, are devoted exclusively to meet- 
ing tire industry mold requirements quickly, at 
favorable cost. 


Athens Machine Division 


GWATER 


MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio 








1907 
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Have you noted ©& 


a 


recent manufacturer's recommendation of NEOPRENE type WHV and 
type WRT blends for control of stiffness and crystallization? 


mee) INDONEX Plasticizers 


are outstanding for these types on account of their compatibility 


and non-volatility. See Circular 13-47. 
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This is the main point... 
make a factory test with 





ST. JOE coated ZnO 











BLACK LABEL #20-21 
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GREEN LABEL #42-21 
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The monomolecular film of hydrophobic, high molecular weight organic ester on St. Joe’s coated 
zinc oxide has a more positive charge than that of rubber. Thus, the rubber has a greater 
affinity for St. Joe’s coated zinc oxide than for an uncoated pigment with consequent reduc- 
tion in incorporation time. The repelling force of the positively charged film on the zinc 


oxide particles themselves gives improved dispersion in less time by preventing agglomeration. 





OUR 6-PAGE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER, CONTAINING 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17 


Plant & Laboratory: Monaca (Josephtown) Pa. 


DETAILED OPERATING DATA ON THE ST. JOE UNIT-LOAD 
METHOD IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 
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Though not as well known as the more fa- 
mous trails, the Lewis Trail, which journeyed 
from Lynchburg to Point Pleasant, at the junc- 
ture of the Ohio and Kanawha rivers, passed 
through an area which was to become impor- 
tant to industries based on natural gas and oil. 
The trail became an important link connecting 
Virginia and the Ohio valley, brought people 
into what is now southern West Virginia and 
into the northwest territory. 


Along this trail in those early days was a 
natural phenomenon, once owned by George 
Washington — Burning Springs. At this place, 
not far from present Charleston, escaping nat- 
ural gas burned and was to the Indians a sight 
of awe and wonder. It was in this same area 
that the earliest settlers drilled for salt brines, 
often striking natural gas. In years of drilling, 





The Lewis Trail 








techniques were developed which later were 
used in the oil and gas fields. 

Also along this trail the traveler passed by 
White Sulphur Springs and the beautiful farm- 
ing area which now includes Morlunda Farms; 
the site of present Charleston and its tremen- 
dous chemical industry, and at the end of the 
trail, Point Pleasant, where the great Indian 
chief, Cornstalk, was defeated in 1774. 


Carbon blacks came from this generalized 
area many years ago. The United Carbon Com- 
pany, whose first plants were located not far 
distant, came into being in the area over which 
the settlers once trod. 


From Charleston are directed the activities 
of United Carbon Company in the production 
of the best in carbon blacks. 


i 




















Dixie 40, our high modulus gas base 
furnace black (HMF), has a long-estab- 
lished record for uniformity, easy mixing, 
good tubing, freedom from scorch, and a 
balanced reinforcement that assures high 
resiliency, low hysteresis, and good resist- 


ance to tear and flex. 


For quieter-riding tire treads use some 
Dixie 40 — plus, of course, United’s high 


reinforcing blacks. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO BOSTON MEMPHIS 
































How to Lower 2 
Vinyl Compounding Costs : 


. 
° 
s 
° 
Chlorowax* 40 and Surfex* MM can be used separately or in , 
. . . . . : ° 
combination to lower vinyl compounding costs and increase batch ‘ 
. . “CC . . . . ’ * 
yields with no sacrifice in quality. Chlorowax 40 is Diamonp ALKALI’s ‘ 
liquid chlorinated paraffin which has gained wide acceptance as a : 
low-cost co-plasticizer. Surfex MM is one of Diamonp’s precipitated . 
* 
calcium carbonates—a filler of high uniformity and purity. . 
The table below shows how these DiaMonp Chemical products ; 
can be used to produce two-way savings. Your nearby DiamMonp ‘ 
. < . « 
Sales Office can show you other moneysaving formulas and supply ° 
detailed cost comparisons, or write DiamMonD ALKALI Co., 300 Union : 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. ve e 
e 
‘ 
f e 
DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: DIAMOND DISTRIBUTORS: Re 
| New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, C. L. Duncan Co., San Francisco and Py 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles; Van Waters and Rogers, ° 
Memphis, Houston. Inc., Seattle and Portland, U.S.A.; Pe 
Harrisons & Crosfield (Canada) Ltd. Pp 
° 
* 
° 
¢ 
DIAMOND : 
TRY THIS RECIPE FOR f - 
LOWER COST VINYL COMPOUNDS Af (- : 
. 
CHEMICALS Pe 
; ° 
. 





DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY . 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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THE Finest Possiple SHOP EQUIPMENT 
Pius 21 YEARS OF BANBURY REBUILDING 







Assembly and inspection 
floor in our Erie, Pa., 
plant with the Skinner 
Engine Company. 


Greater All-Way Savings For You 


For 21 consecutive years — since 1933 — we have specialized exclusively 
on Banbury repairing, constantly studying new ideas, developing our own 
advanced technique, and complete size and contour records for every part. 
Today the added facilities of TWO of the country’s largest and finest plants 
are now expediting the increasing Banbury rebuilding assignments we have 
from users who recognize that the only bargain is Quality. 
A million dollars would not replace the precision equip- 
‘ ment you command as an INTERSTATE customer. 

: f ay aaa Make a note to learn more about this perfected Banbury 
, rebuilding service that saves you time, trouble and money. 
We handle all sizes and can fabricate any of the parts 
needed. Our Interchange Plan cuts your production time 
loss to the minimum. Call us. One of our engineers will 
visit your plant and inspect your installation at your request. 





Rebuilding +27 jackets in our 
Alliance, Ohio plant with the 
Alliance Machine Co. Jackets 





bored out and 2-inch high- 
carbon steel sleeves inserted. 








a Tf 
a Gua 7 25) ” 
Our new Twin-Beech plane ready 


to fly a Banbury expert to your © 
plant. 





INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Offices — Metropolitan Bldg., AKRON 8, OHIO Phone JE 5-7970 
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THE ALL PURPOSE EXTERNAL LUBRICANT 


ATURAL SYNTHETIC ano RECLAIM STOCKS 


DOES NOT INTERFERE WITH TACK OR KNIT 


Prevents adhesion of hot rubber slabs when piled ... banishes dust nuisance by replacing 


soapstone or talc... prevents sticking during cure of extrusions and flat pan coiled tubing 
. ~~ excellent release agent for molds, mandrels, air bags, belt drums . . . equally satisfactory 
for washing and finishing inner tubes; imparts satiny finish . . . greatly aids in the processing 
of insulated wire and cable. The Production Departments and Laboratories of many rubber 
manufacturers, through years of using GLYCERIZED, give ample proof of its outstanding quali- 





QUALITY SINCE 1884 


GENSEKE BROTHERS 
RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 
West 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, U.S.A, 








ACTIVATOR 


A supplement to THE ACTIVATOR—the house organ issued by The New Jersey Zinc Company 
for over 15 years to aid the Rubber Industry in its use of Zinc Oxide. 


UNIQUE COATING 
on ZINC OXIDE outwits humidity 


Customers tell us that, even in high humidity, switching to ProTox*-166 ZINC 
OXIDE provides uniformly fast mixing and excellent dispersion. 

The outstanding humidity resistance of PRoToXx-166 stems from the pat- 
ented coating of zinc propionate that seals the individual particles. Here is 
how it works: 

1. It reduces moisture pickup (see chart). 
2. It prevents aggregation that leads to poor dispersion. 
3. Itis readily wetted by rubber. 


*U. S. Patents 2,303,329 and 2,303,330 











MOISTURE ABSORPTION OF ZINC OXIDES 


























under saturated conditions at 77° F. 
TEST PROCEDURE 
= "TF SS oe —— Ty Th _ | — T T — 
cay | | a ee Three grams of pigment were 
hex ZINC OXIDE-A weighed into wide-mouth (2” dia.) 
= Pt oe Bee See eee 2 ream wes | weighing bottles and conditioned 
- | for 2+ hours over calcium chloride 
7 4r - $j} + —_1—__+}_ +, + + 1 at room temperature. After deter- | 
in mining the net weights of the sam- 
a 12 T+ 1 ae mee ples, the bottles were stored, un- 
< w» ree stoppered, over water in a large 
= | container held in a constant tempera- 
CG 8} | ae ture (77°F.) room. The thin layer of 
Z. each sample was stirred once daily 
: 6 to assure a uniform condition 
throughout the oxide, and was 
Zz. 4 ‘ ; - 2 
es weighed periodically to determine 
v 9 the per cent increase in weight. 
=< NOTE: The per cent motsture 
= 9 j J j J | | | i | } ! a eek Re a ES Se 
a 400 800 1200 1600 2000. 2400 2800 3200 pickup for zinc oxides in this test ts, 
of course, far more than would occur 
EXPOSURE TIME IN HOURS under industrial storage conditions 
in multi-walled bags. 
Protox-166, surface-coated with zinc propionate, picks ‘ 
up less moisture in storage than do untreated types, 
such as Zine Oxide-A, and thus processes more uni- 
formly and faster. 
t 2 Be, | 
/ RS 4 
THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY Phen 
4 





Producers of Horse Head Zinc Pigments aaRst HEAD PRODUCTS 
... most used by rubber manufacturers since 1852 Lec ee 
160 Front Street, New York 38, .N. Y. 
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In Boston — 
C. A. Meyer, manager of 
New England office at 
661 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Graduate 
chemist with wide factory 
and development back- 
ground in all phases of 
rubber and plastic com- 


TIN 





ee ee 





pounding. 


In Boston — 

James H. Fitzgerald, 
technical sales represent- 
ative, graduate chemical 
engineer, experienced in 
compound development 
and production. 


In Trenton — 

R. E. McElroy, technical 
sales representative, grad- 
vate chemist with factory 
and laboratory experi- 


ence. 





In Akron — 

William E. Hansen, tech- 
nical sales representative, 
chemist. Specialist in 
color compounding for 
rubber and plastics. 


eR, yt 
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In Boston — 
Curtis J. Harwick, sales 
representative, educated 
in business administra- 
tion. 


In Akron — 

Harvey G. Greer, techni- 
cal sales representative, 
graduate chemist. Expe- 
rienced in compound 
development and produc- 
tion. 


In Chicago — 

A. L. Robinson, manager 
of Chicago branch at 
2724 West Lawrence Ave., 
Chicago 25, Ill. A grad- 
vate chemist. Experienced 
in rubber and plastics 
compounding and pro- 
duction. 





ARWI 


In Trenton — 
R. J. Salyerds, manager 
of Trenton branch at 
2595 East State Street, 
Trenton, N. J. Graduate 
chemist, experienced in 
rubber compounding and 
development. 





In Akron — 

John W. Shrontz, techni- 
cal sales representative, 
graduate chemist. Expe- 
rienced in compound 
development and produc- 
tion. 





In Chicago — 

Arne W. Lunke, technical 
sales representative, 
graduate chemist. Expe- 
rienced in many phases 
of compounding and pro- 
duction 


a¥A 


In Akron — 

Albert Koper, technical 
sales representative, grad- 
uate chemist. Experienced 
rubber compounding and 
production chemist. 


In Los Angeles — 

D. C. Maddy, manager 
Los Angeles branch at 
1248 Wholesale Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Grad- 
vate chemist with ex- 
tensive experience in 
compounding and pro- 
duction. 





In Akron — 

Kenneth H. Irons, tech- 
nical sales representative, 
chemist. Experienced in 
rubber and plastic devel- 
opment and compound- 
ing. 





In Los Angeles — 

Harry A. Trechter, tech- 
nical sales representative 
Graduate chemist with 
experience in compound- 
ing and production. 
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PIGMENT NO. 33 
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SYNTHETIC 


Sample and technical data 
sent promptly on request 


RUBBER 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 





33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


RUBBER WORLD 
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NATIONAL-STANDARD 
Wire and High Carbon Strip 











June, 1954 





@ The many and varied applica- 
tions of National-Standard special- 
purpose steel are practically 
unlimited. Every day, new prod- 
ucts and new manufacturing. 
methods are developed that more 
than ever demand the precise 
control, high qualityanduniform- 
ity that only National-Standard oa 
specialization offers. Sc 


Here we produce steel, wire 
and strip, to meetunusually severe 
specifications and are constantly 
developing special types for new 
uses. Glad to cooperate with you 
in best meeting your needs, 
National-Standard offers an 
enviable 48-year record ofsupply- 
ing outstanding material, work- 
manship and service to end-use 
manufacturers. 


For additional information or 
engineering assistance, write to 
the appropriate National-Stand- 
ard Division listed below. 





DIVISIONS OF 
NATIONAL-STANDARD 






\ 
4 v 


|| NATIONAL. || 





NILES, MICHIGAN 
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GEN-TAC Adhesion 


apnsctnescctianielbcsomipengaciininite KO-BLEND* |. S. INSOLUBLE SULFUR. 
50% TETRAMETHYL THIURAM DISULFIDE 50% CRYSTEX AND 50% GR-S TYPE RUBBER 
AND 50% GR-S TYPE RUBBER : . 
dea © Controls sulfur bloom 

© Fast, easy mixing 

: ; ® Eliminates discoloration of light stocks 
@ Excellent dispersion d di : 
a nsures good dispersion 


Cuts milling time 
Accurate weighing 9 
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withstands this 
whirling torture 


June, 1954 


A jet plane tire develops these distorting traction waves 
when tested at 250 miles per hour. The adhesion of the 
rubber to the Nylon carcass plies must resist the tremendous 
deformation and centrifugal forces which tend to tear the 
tire apart at high speeds. 

Gen-Tac Latex provides adhesion as great as the strength 
of the Nylon itself and makes it possible to produce tires 
that will absorb this terrific whirling punishment. 

This same bonding strength has also proven itself over 
and over in actual field conditions in the better passenger 
and truck tires, V-belts, conveyor and transmission belting, 
hose and proofed goods made from either Rayon or Nylon. 
Wherever adhesion is vital to safety and performance you 
can turn to Gen-Tac—the proven bonding latex. 

For further information on Gen-Tac or other General Tire 
Chemical products just fill out the coupon below. 

*T. M. GT &R Co. 







GEN-TAC 


(Yumi Lviniin 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO 

















NAME 
The General Tire & Rubber Company, Chemical Div., 
1708 Englewood Ave., Akron 9, Ohio COMPANY 
Send literature on [_] Gen-Tac STREET —— 
(_] Ko-Blend (] Kure-Blend ee ee. De 
| Have your representative contact us 
STATE 
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TITANON 
makes 

kitchen helpers 

brighter 





Rubber kitchen helpers such as 
drain mats, sink liners, stove-top 
mats and dishracks in white or cool 
pastels not only lighten kitchen 
chores but brighten kitchen hours. 





The choice for clean whites and 
cheery tints in the compounds that 
make these helpers is TITANOX white 
titanium dioxide pigments. These 
ideal whiteners and brighteners 

are first choice, too, for any other 
compounds that must be whitened 
or brightened. 


Our Technical Service Department 
will be glad to help you achieve the 


—"“Ha 

























































































most desirable white pigmentation 
in your compounds through the best use 
of TITANOX. Titanium Pigment Corporation. 
111 Broadway, NewYork 6, N.Y.; Atlanta 2: 
Boston 6; Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; 

Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; Pittsburgh 
12: Portland 9, Ore.; San Francisco 7. 

In Canada: Canadian Titanium Pigments 
Limited, Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 


21 





Subsidiary of NATIONAL 
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TITANIUM PIGMENT 








LEAD 


CORPORATION 


COMPANY 
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Platens for belt press be- 
ing moved to be ground 
and polished. 


Ram Pot for one of the 
larger hydraulic presses. 


hydraulic presses have been satisfying the 
most exacting customers since 1883. 
Siempelkamp means the finest in machinery 


at substantial savings to buyers. 


Quotations submitted on delivered 
York City. 


Direct credit arrangement to well-rated companies 


(> 





Exclusive Representative in U. S. A. to Rubber and Plastics Industries: 


WILLIAM TAPPER 


30 South Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Phone: YOnkers 3-7455 Cable: Wiltapper 


All Other Inquirtes—Send Direct t 


G. SIEMPELKAMP & CO., KREFELD, WEST GERMANY 


Telex 0853 811 Cable: Siempelkampco 
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The versatility of vinyl dispersion (Plastisol) compounds lends itself to many wide and varied applications. The 
Watson-Standard laboratories can help you adapt these products to production and end uses. 


Watson-Standard Viny] Plastisols and Rigidsols have been 
used with both slush molding and dip molding. Such 
items as doll and doll parts, toys, spark plug covers, 
electrical components, novelties, puppets, toilet valves, 
boats, light sockets and others are illustrations of this 
type of application. 


Dipping: 

Watson-Standard Vinyl] Organosols and Plastisols have 
been applied by dipping. Varied end products include 
dishwasher baskets, dish racks and drainers, electrical 
wiring, gloves, and springs for the automotive and up- 
holstery industries. 


Spreading: 

Watson-Standard Viny] Plastisols and Organosols may be 
spread coated. Coated textiles and paper are typical of 
this type of application. 


Spraying: 

Special foundations of Watson-Standard Vinyl Organo- 
sols and Plastisols may be applied by spraying. Finishes 
for metal furniture, cabinets and blowers are representa- 
tive uses. 


Since Watson-Standard Viny] Plastisols are in liquid form 
and may be readily poured, they lend themselves to cast- 
ing. Casting applications include films, sealants for auto- 
motive and refrigeration industries, ceramic pipe joint 
threads, and potting compounds. 


Troweling: 

Watson-Standard Vinyl Plastisols may be formulated for 
troweling. This type of application lends itself to linings 
for tanks and sealants. 


The Watson-Standard laboratories have formulated compounds for many end 


uses and methods of application. 


We will assist you with your problems. 








WUbiern- ne 


225 GALVESTON AVE., PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


ented YORK OFFICE: 15 Park shea New York 38, N. Y. 
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Now...SILENE in unitized shipments! 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY * 


Now you can add the benefits of unitized shipping to the 
many advantages of Silene, the quality rubber pigment. 

Silene’s compact 50 Ib. packages are ideally suited to the 
new Uni-board which Columbia-Southern® furnishes at no 
extra Cost in unitized shipments. 

The Uni-board is a solid fiber board which measures 48 
inches by 52 inches with a 4-inch scored lip folded on the 
52-inch side. This Uni-board enables quick, easy trans- 
porting of up to 48 Silene bags at one time! Only chisel- 
type forks on the forklift can be used. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


ONE GATEWAY CENTER: PITTSBURGH 22- PENNSYLVANIA 


June, 1954 






REDUCES PACKAGE BREAKAGE 


This unitized handling of Silene offers several big advantages. 


1. You can store better 

2. Unload quicker 

3. Save on handling 

4. Reduce package breakage 


5. And, you’re always sure of minimum carload weight 


Profit now from using Silene and from unitizing shipments, 
Contact Rubber Pigments Section at our Pittsburgh Office 
without further delay. 


2 
2 


| DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati ¢ Charlotte 


Chicago * Cleveland * Boston * New York 
“Uwa-SaUTHEM 





St. Louis * Minneapolis * New Orleans ¢ Dallas 


Houston ¢ Pittsburgh * Philadelphia * San Francisco 
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New! 
CAMPBELL 


Heavy Duty 
Roller Die Cutter 


Here is FEMCO’S new Roller Die Cutter — a Heavy Duty machine that makes clean, mul- 
tiple cuts of tough materials in one operation over a large bed area. Inset shows close-up of 
bed area and of cutting operation using inexpensive steel rule dies which entirely eliminate 
costly dies. Our Roller Die Cutter is being used by these Industries: Foam and Sponge 
Rubber, Jute and Matting, Felt, Cardboard, and Paper Boxboard, Uncured Rubber, Com- 
position Rubber Soles, Molded Rubber Goods, Sole Stock, Fiberglass and Cloth. 


Why You Should Use This Die Cutter! | | . 


1 Saves time and manpower, 3 Uses steel rule dies; no ; 
reduces vour costs; expensive die costs; u 















Reduces “Corking” or 4 Size of bed area to suit N 
Concave Cuts to a Minimum your requirements. 
e 


Ask for details on FEMCO’S 
Falls Engineering & Machine Co., New Foam Rubber Splitter e 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


Pie Rey t gaga acacia TLLS ENGINEERING [aim 
Wisasccoseaccrsiescanht am AND MACHINE CO. 


Company is cae . ah ou eas wont : os Established 1917 


1734 FRONT ST., CUYAHOGA FALLS, 0. 





Street 





City & Zone ee ee és. Syeodae 
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Up to 50% greater adhesion! .vi:/ Fyratex 


A tire’s no tougher than the bond of cord to rubber. And 
new Pyratex, Naugatuck’s special vinyl pyridine latex for 
tire cord treatment increases that bond up to 50%! 


NEW PYRATEX... 


@ secures rubber to fabric with a grip stronger than the stock 
itself 


@ keeps its outstanding adhesion even under high speed flex- 
ing and severe heat 

e develops its adhesion more rapidly with cure 

@ greatiy reduces “curing blows” 

@ has a higher solid content, for more convenient use 


50" ANNIVERSARY 
- 
ch 


WAUGA 


Naugatuck 


JEMICAL 


Try Pyratex with your own stocks for automobile, truck, 
bus, and airplane tires, for V-belts and conveyor belts, wher- 
ever you need the strength of reinforced rubber without fa- 
tigue resistance and ply separation problems. 

Developed by the same company that brought you the first 
natural latex for tire cord treatment, the first reclaim disper- 
sion, and then GR-S plus Resorcinol, Pyratex is available for 
further compounding, or as a Lotol—custom-compounded 
and ready for use. 

To find out more about how Pyratex can improve your 
rubber products, economically, write on your letterhead to 
the address below. 


C h em C al 136 ELM STREET 


NAUGATUCK, CONN. 








Division of United States Rubber Compan 
y 


BRANCHES: Akron « Boston « Charlotte * Chicago « Los Angeles * Memphis » New York « Philadelphia » IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 
RUBBER CHEMICALS e SYNTHETIC RUBBER e PLASTICS e¢ AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS e RECLAIMED RUBBER «LATICES 
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“Wise public debt management 


with its goal of sound money 





is of prime concern 


to every American.” 


MUNDY I. PEALE 


President 


Republic Aviation Corporation 


“Wise public debt management with its goal of sound money is of prime 
concern to every American. Regular purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds con- 
tributes importantly to the achievement of this objective and, at the same 
time, helps assure our future security, individually and as a nation. We at 
Republic Aviation feel a deep sense of pride in the knowledge that 94% of 
all our employees became investors as a result of our most recent campaign 
and that $631,000 in bonds are purchased each month on our automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan.” 


Perhaps the importance of L. 5. Savings Bonds and the redemptions and still left over $210,000.000 net for the 
Payroll Savings Plan as factors in wise debt management reduction of bank-held debt. 

and the achievement of sound money may not have oc- ¢ The ownership of more than $36.000,000.000 in Savings 
curred to you. Bonds by millions of Americans constitutes a reservoir of 


future purchasing power—an asset to industry and business 


Here are a few facts and figures: 
as well as to the individuals who built it by their Bond- 


¢ For every dollar of public debt held by a commercial 
bank. about five new dollars may be created in the form of 
credit. Obviously. the larger the amount of the public debt 
held by individuals, the greater the check on inflationary 


tendencies. 


conscious thrift. 


Why not team up with Mr. Peale and other leaders of indus- 
try in their efforts to help America reach its goal of wise 
public debt management and sound money? All you have f 
e At the end of 1953. the cash value of Series E and H to do is (1) show a personal interest in your Pavroll Sav- 
Bonds held by individuals was more than 36 billion dollars. 
This total is growing steadily. thanks largely to the month 


ings Plan. Get the figures on the percentage of employee 
participation and the amount of monthly savings by your 
employees. (2) Wire. phone or write to Savings Bond 


after month purchases of Series E Bonds by more than Division. U. 5. Treasury Department. Washington. D. C. 





8.000.000 Payroll Savers. . ; : 
9 You'll get all the help you need to build up or install a 
® Sales of EF and H Bonds in 1953—23'c higher than in Payroll Savings Plan that will reflect your company and its 
1952 —provided cash for all k and H Bond maturities and interest in America. 
The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 1 


thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 


RUBBER WORLD 
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Flexricin Rubber Plasticizers: 
PG".16, Butyl Acetyl Polyricinoleate | Medium Nitrile Rubber 
FLEXRICIN®P-4, Methyl Acetyl Ricinoleate | High Nitrile Rubber 
FLEXRICIN P-6, Butyl Acetyl Ricinoleate | Neoprene GN 
FLEXRICIN P-4, Methyl Acetyl Ricinoleate | GRS 











THE |sfot-¢-30 CASTOR OIL COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5. N. Y. 
LOS ANGELES «+ CHICAGO 


June, 1954 
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LOW TEMPERATURE 


LOW VOLUME SWELL 


FLEXRICIN® plasticizers are fully 


equivalent and, in many cases, superior 


to the commonly used low temperature: 


plasticizers. Added features are their 
extremely low volume swell in aro- 
matic fuels and excellent recovery on 
low temperature compression set. 
Their cost is much lower. Check this 
graphic comparison and you will see 


that costs can be cut substantially. 


Mail convenient coupon for 1 quart sam- 
ples and technical data sheets. Please clip 
to your letterhead. 


Baker Castor Oil Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


Please send samples of the Ricinoleate Esters 


checked or Technical Data. 
1 PG-16 [P-4 [)P-6 


[] Technical Data 
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o the Employee Relations Director 


of every American company 


LET’S FACE IT. . . the threat of war and 
the atom bomb has become a real part 
of our life—and will be with us for 
years. Fires, tornadoes and other dis- 
asters, too, may strike without warning. 


The very lives of your employees 
are at stake. Yours is a grave responsi- 
bility. Consider what may happen. 


When the emergency comes, every- 
body’s going to need help at the same 
time. It may be hours before outside 
aid reaches you. The best chance of 
survival for your workers—and the 
fastest way to get back into production 
—is to know what to do and be ready 
to do it. To be unprepared is to gamble 
with human lives. Disaster may hap- 
pen TOMORROW. Insist that these 
simple precautions are taken TODAY: 


[| Call your local Civil Defense Direc- 
tor. He’ll help you set up a plan for 
your offices and plant—a plan that’s 
safer, because it’s entirely integrated 





with community Civil Defense action. 


[| Check contents and locations of 
first-aid kits. Be sure they’re ade- 
quate and up to date. Here again, your 
CD Director can help—with advice on 
supplies needed for injuries due to 
blast, radiation, etc. 


[_] Encourage personnel to attend Red 
Cross First Aid Training Courses. 


[| Encourage your staff and your com- 
munity to have their homes prepared. 
Run ads in your plant paper, in local 
newspapers, over TV and radio, on 
bulletin boards. Your CD Director can 
show you ads that you can sponsor 
locally. Set the standard of prepared- 
ness in your plant city. There’s no 
better way of building prestige and 
good employee relations—and no 
greater way of helping America. 


Act now... check off these four simple 
points ... before it’s too late. 
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More plus properties at money savings 


Cabflex ODP 


CABOT’S iso-octyl decyl phthalate 








GIVES GREATER FLEXIBILITY PERMANENCE AT LOWER COST 


Compare the results of actual laboratory tests 


® 
Cabflex ODP DOP = Mixed N-octyl, N-decyl phthala 








Parts Plasticizer 53 50 48 
Pound Volume Cost 44.49¢* 45.03¢* 45.34¢* 
100% Modulus — PSI 1500 1500 1500 
Shore Hardness — A 92 92 92 
Clash. & Berg T, () +5°C +7°C +6°C 
SPI Volatility ‘2)— 
70°C, % Loss 0.45 0.86 0.43 
Calculated % Total 
Plasticizer Loss 1.3 2.6 1.3 
Water Extraction '3) 
% Loss 13 1.2 2.1 
Calculated % Total 
Plasticizer Loss 3.8 3.7 6.5 
The tablecloth is onal of Fasfler, product of Vinyl Linens, Inc., New York, N.¥. } 
sheeting is by Kaye-Tex Manufacturing Company, New York, N.¥ *bascd on current listed market prices of plastics materials 
@ Cadflex® Di-OP (1) Torsional Stiffness— 10,000 psi 
eee Penne (2) Activated Carbon—specimen 20 mils thick 
@ Cabflex® ODP ; eels i ‘ a 
iso octyl decyl phthalate (3) Method of E. F. Schulz, ASTM Bulletin No. 183, July 1952, p. 75 
e@ Cabflex® DDP 
di-decyl phthalate 





e@ Cabflex® DOCP 


iso-octyl capryl phthalate 
@ Cabflex Di-OA® For samples and for further technical information address 


di iso-octyl adipate 
@ Cabflex® ODA _ 

isoroctyl decyl adipate oy -N:fehm PLASTICS CHEMICALS DIVISION 
@ Cabflex® DDA _™ 

di-decyl adipate 
@ Cabflex® Di-0Z 

di-iso-octyl aselate GODFREY L.CA BOT, INC. 77 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 


e@ Cabflex Di-BA® 


di-iso-butyl adipate 


@ Cabol 100 


hydrocarbon oil plasticizer 
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Advisory Board 
e 
GrorGE BRUGGEMEIER 
Engineering department, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 0 
H. E. Coox Chay 
Chief engineer, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. Ch 
Norman J. ELDER a] 
Manager, calender division, 
Adamson United Co., Akron, O. Char 
H. A. FLANNERY 
Manager, engineering department, Chay 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 0, 
A. L. Heston Char 
Vice president, 
National Rubber Machinery Co., Akron, 0. 
Ropert IREDELL Chap 
Director of engineering, 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 0. Chap 
A. G. KESSLER 
Vice president, 
Serve Binminghens Co., Inc., Ansonia, Chap 
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Vice president, 
McNeil Machine & Engineering Co., 
Akron, O. Chap 
to compile F. E. WorLey 
~ Assistant director of engineering, 
and edit -— United States Rubber Co., New York, N.Y. 

















, This time and money-saving book was compiled by Robert G. Seaman 
and Arthur M. Merrill, editors of India RUBBER WORLD, a publication with a 
background of 64 years of close contact with the men who have invented, im- 


proved, built, sold and used rubber machinery and equipment since 1889. 


The urgent need and value of this 804 page book will be self-evident to 
all engineering, processing, purchasing and management personnel, especially to those 
men who have been confronted in the past with the problem of gathering this fre- 
quently needed and vital information from varied and widely-scattered sources. | 
BR 


Hundreds of orders have already been received from individuals, firms, PUBI 
libraries and schools — in U.S.A. and abroad. The edition being very limited prompt > 


action is suggested. No reprint is anticipated. 
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= 
Source, Construction and Use of 
“MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT FOR RUBBER AND PLASTICS” 
& 
ie Table of Contents 
Chapter 1. Mills Chapter 11. Web Coating & Handling 
Chapter 2. Mill Accessories Equipment 
Chapter 3. Mixers Chapter 12. Pressure Vessels 
«| Chapter 4. Calenders & Accessories Chapter 13. Heaters, Dryers and Coolers 
Chapter 14. Tire & Tube Machinery 
Chapter 5. Extruders 
00, 0: . Chapter 15. Hose & Belting Machinery 
Chapter 6. Extruder Accessories Chapter 16. Footwear Machinery 
| Chapter 7. Presses, Compression Chapter 17. Wire & Cable Machinery 
vin | Chapter 8. Press Accessories Chapter 18. Sole & Heel Machinery 
Chapter 9. Presses, Injection Chapter 19. Latex Machinery 
Chapter 10. Molds & Mold Accessories Chapter 20. Special Plastics Machinery 
o 
k, N.Y. ‘ 
804 Pages; 341 Illustrations; Cloth Bound; 6 x 9 inches 





Orders Accepted Subject to Prior Sale—no reprint is anticipated 


PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL WITH REMITTANCE OR WE WILL BILL YOU 


India RUBBER WORLD Dete.......... 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Encloeet Gnd §............4.... for which send postpaid... .. . copies of 
“Machinery and Equipment for Rubber and Plastics.” 








$15.00 Postpaid in U.S.A.; $16.00 Elsewhere. Order direct or through your book dealer. 
(Money refunded if returned within 10 days—for any reason.) 





— Mette ew en nee nn nnn nen ne nen nn nn nnn nnn nnn nnn enn nnn nnn nnn ewan n nena n nnn nnn nnn anna nn nnn anne enn n nnn nnn nn nnn nn nn rene nnn nnn nnn n= en nnn = en eno eno nena nne-------- aeee. 
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cut this cycle to seconds 
with Blaw-Knox Quick Opening Doors 


















Whether operated manually or mechanically, 
Blaw-Knox Quick Opening Doors are locked, 
unlocked, opened, or closed in a matter of 
seconds. They reduce the time spent on 
operations incidental to your process cycle. 
A rim-locking mechanism fastens the doors 
securely into place without lugs, bolts, levers 
or bars. Easily replaced, self-sealing gaskets 
are operated by internal pressure. 

If yours is a closure problem, specify 
Blaw-Knox Quick Opening Doors. They can 
be adapted to horizontal or vertical vessels. 


Write for Quick Opening Door Bulletin 2435. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 
Process Equipment Department 
Pittsburgh 38, Pennsylvania 





VULCACURE’ 


AQUEOUS SUSPENSIONS OF ULTRA ACCELERATORS, 
BY A NEW PROCESS, FOR LATEX COMPOUNDING 


VULCACURE ZM VULCACURE ZE 


50% Zinc Dimethyldithiocarbamate 50% Zinc Diethyldithiocarbamate 


VULCACURE ZB VULCACURE NB 


50% Zine Dibutyldithiocarbamate 47% Sodium Dibutyldithiocarbamate 
PROVEN PRACTICAL AND ECONOMICAL 
PARTICLE SIZE BETTER THAN FORTY-EIGHT HOUR BALL MILLED DISPERSIONS 
% 


Our sales and technical staffs are at your disposal 


*Registered Trademark 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION fugttetcnerian 


111 Westminster St., Providence 3, R.1. 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. Phone: ELmhurst 1-4559 
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SHELL OIL COMPANY 


SO WEST 50th STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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IMPROVE YOUR TRIMMING PRODUCTION 
. with a BLACK ROCK 4TA 











For circular trimming 





The Black Rock 4TA Rubber Trimmer is the most 








° rt ~ans win ei hen d compact, sturdy . .. yet flexible machine made. De- 

@ Mechanism comp etely enclosed. signed for accurate and rapid work, it trims flat as a 

@ Unit driven by an integral 1/6 H. P. motor. well as circular pieces and possesses many exclusive 

@ Ball bearing mounted. features. — 
FINE WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN +19A = 








BR BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 4 mee | J 


TOOLS 177 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. 








Manufacturers of ~ 1 \F 


CANARY LINERS E 


Mildew-proofing and Flame-proofing 
Cotton Fabrics as per Government 
Specifications. Write or Wire for Samples 








and Quotations. 


wien J. J. WHITE Products Co. 


aiesnm nnd, «= 7 QOO UNION AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 5, OHIO. « 


Onterie, Cenede 
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Pittsburgh 


Plasticizers 





Here’s your 


NEW GUIDE 









to Better Plasticizer 
Selection! 































































PX-104 DiButyl Phthalate 7 
PX-108 DilsoOctyl Phthalate VY NY VY VY VY VY 
*PX-114 Decyl Butyl Phthalate VV AVA Y Y VV SY Y 
PX-138 DiOctyl Phthalate hal YF VY VV VV VS 
PX-208 DilsoOctyl Adipate VS Y VY 
*PX-209 DiNonyl Adipate VV VY Y v VV 
; PX-238 DiOctyl Adipate VV V Y v AVA 
PX-404 DiButyl Sebacate ml / VVY 
PX-438 DiOcty! Sebacate lh VV 1 VV Y VV 
*PX-800 Epoxy VY VVV VVV | VV VV VY 
PX-917 TriCresyl Phosphate OL AAS v VVV | VIMY 
fo sed oa nl ag ay oeropaneped ry ale pean 2a ll py 
Bulletins Pittsburgh PX-114, Pittsburgh PX-209 and Pittsburgh PX-800. VVY Outstanding 











PittspurcH Job-Rated Plasticizers are manufactured with your product 
requirements in mind. Whether it is an old standby such as DOP or one of 
our new specialty plasticizers, it is your assurance of more serviceable, 
more saleable products with less waste of materials and technical 
effort. Call or write today for more information on how Pittsburgh Job-Rated 
Plasticizers can help you produce better plastic products more efficiently. 


wad 5189 











AT BOOTHS 238 AND 242 xe “ ° q 
j 6th National Plastics Exposition @ 8 2 
e 


June 7-10, Cleveland 
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BIG 


This huge, size 27 Banbury* mixer, weighing over 
125 tons, with a Uni-drive for 1500 HP or more, is 
designed for plants having sufficient capacity to ab- 
sorb its immense output. It has a batch capacity of 
1,000 pounds of 1.50 specific gravity stock, or an out- 
put equivalent to twelve to fifteen 84” mills. Built for 
heaviest duty, the size 27 is capable of continuous 
day-and-night service. Greater centralization of oper- 
ations in one unit results in correspondingly greater 
savings in labor, supervision, preparation and hand- 
ling of materials, and still other economies, This ma- 
chine will take, in one batch, three whole, undivided 
bales of crude rubber and disintegrate and masticate 
them to the desired degree of plasticity, thus saving 
the time and expense of preparing or cutting up the 
rubber. 

Between the laboratory Banbury, the smallest of 
the line, and the size 27 are five other sizes of various 
Capacities, permitting the selection of the right ma- 
chine to suit individual requirements. 

























FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, ING 





IF IT’S BIG, NEW ORD 











ANSONIA, CONN. 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago 
Los Angeles, Houston. 














RDIFFERENT, IT’S PROBABLY 





This 20” extruder, which takes the output of 












he size 27 Banbury, is the latest design of 
heavy-duty extruder developed by Farrel- 
Birmingham. Operation is fully automatic. 
Adequate cooling is provided so that the 
mperature of most stocks when discharged 
tom the extruder is no greater than when 
ceived from the Banbury mixer. The ma- 
thine extrudes through a circular die and 
he stock is slit at the die exit to form a con- 
tinuous slab, about 60 inches wide, which 
an be cut to desired lengths. 





(, ING 


I. ¥. 
Chicag®, 





Large size extruders provide the answer 


DIFFERENT 


The origination and develop- 
ment of the four-roll “Z” cal- 
ender by Farrel-Birmingham 
eight years ago was the most 
significant advance in calender 
design since this company first 
built calenders for the rubber 
industry in 1854, The remark- 
able performance of these ma- 
chines has established new 
standards for accuracy in cal- 
endering both rubber and plas- 
tics products. They have proved 
equally outstanding in the pro- 
duction of film and sheeting 
and for coating. 

Farrel-Birmingham calen- 
ders are made in various types 
and in a wide range of sizes, 
from small 6” x 13” units for 
the laboratory, up to the largest 
production machines. They are 
furnished with two, three, four 
or more rolls, and with the 
rolls in a number of different 
arrangements. 









































a 


® 


to full utilization of short-cycle operation 
of large capacity Banbury mixers. The bottle- 
neck of a group of milling operations follow- 
ing Banbury processing is eliminated, to- 
gether with all manual handling connected 
with milling. Flow of material is accelerated 
and simplified; also the plasticity of stock 
worked by the screw in a single pass in the 
extruder chamber is more uniform than that 
of milled stock. 

Extruders are made in various sizes to 
match the capacities of the Banburys with 
which they are to be used. 











Sr CONDUCT YOUR OWN QUIZ PROGRAM ON 
~. You're Right! 




















e What Rubber Holland has a high 
surface gloss? 

e What Rubber Holland is the most 
pliable? 

e What Rubber Holland has a mini- 
mum surface load? 

e What Rubber Holland peels off 
clean? 

e What Rubber Holland is tightly 
filled? 

e What Rubber Holland is non- 
flaking? 

e What Rubber Holland has uniform 


caliper? 


THE 
) TBRATEX HOLLISTON MILLS 
NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


reve Rig"! “>) RUBBER HOLLANDS 


BRATEX! 
BRATEX! 
BRATEX! 
BRATEX! 
BRATEX! 
BRATEX! 
BRATEX! 


INC 

















HEVEATE 


CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


a 





Natural and Synthetic 


for all purposes 








Latex and Latex Compounds 


li 
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NEVILLE CHEMICALS 





For all the others Neville has a complete line of Coumarone-Indene 
Resins, as well as Petroleum Resins, Reclaiming Oils, Softeners, 
and Plasticizers. 


Speaking of plants, our main one is located in the Industrial East val (NEVILIE) 
with another in fast-growing Southern California. We are 
branching out too with warehouses in South Kearny, N.J., 


Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto, and Boston. NEVILLE CHEMICAL co. 


So, whether you are on the main stem or not, Neville 
Pp PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 
roducts are near you. 
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An Epoxidized Triester Plasticizer of higher than usual molecular 
weight for outstanding: 


1. PERMANENCE! 
2. HEAT & LIGHT STABILITY! 
3. EASE OF PROCESSING! 


E-S possesses desirable properties of both the more familiar mono- 
meric esters and the true polymeric types. Epoxy-oxygen content 
adds stabilizing action when used with vinyl resins. A low order 
of unsaturation assures compatibility while a low viscosity allows 
for easy handling. High molecular weight reduces migration. 


Try E-S, now available in drums, for use in: 


Fabric Coatings 
Natural & Synthetic Rubbers 
Moulded Articles 


Film and Sheeting 
Floor Tile 
Extrusions 


Rubber Corporation of America also supplies 
these outstanding plasticizers: 


DIOP (Di-iso-Octy! Phthalate) ODP (iso-Octyl Iso-Decyl 


TG-8 (Triethylene Glycol. Phthalate) 

Dicaprylate) TG-9 (Triethylene Glycol 
DOP (Di-2 Ethylhexy! Dipelargonate) 

Phthalate) O-16 (Is0-Octy! Palmitate) 


DOA (Di-2 Ethylhexy! Adipate) DIOA (Di-iso-Octyl Adipate) 
DOS (Di-2 Ethyihexy! Sebacate) DIOS (Di-Iso-Octyl Sebacate) 
DBP (Dibuty! Phthalate) 


For FREE Samples and Technical Data Sheets, write today fo: 


— RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Sales Representatives: 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, III. 
Little Building, 80 Boylston Street, Boston, Mossochusetts 











Che Institution 
of the Rubber Industry 


LONDON 





The I.R.I., which was founded in 1921, is now 
a great association of people engaged in all 
branches of the Rubber Industry. Its members 
include rubber producers, manufacturers, scien- 
tists, technologists, executives, students and 
others, in many countries of the world. 


It has reached its present position of authority 
and respect through the high standard it has set 
for the technical literature it publishes, the di- 
plomas it awards, and the meetings and confer- 
ences it organizes. 


In collaboration with other Societies, it aims to 
raise the standing of the Industry throughout the 
world by improving the technical qualifications 
of its personnel, extending the study of its raw 
materials, processes, and products, and by pro- 
moting the exchange of technical discovery and 
information by means of literature, conferences, 
and meetings. 


Membership of the Institution is open to all 
interested at an annual subscription of $7.50 
which entitles the member to receive the bi- 
monthly Transactions free of charge and to pur- 
chase other publications (such as the Annual Re- 
ports and Monographs) at reduced rates. It also 
serves to put him in touch with his colleagues 
and their work in other parts of the world and 
confers on him full rights to vote, to nomination 
for election to the Council and to participate in 
meetings and Conferences organized by the Insti- 
tution. 


Complete details are easily obtained 
by writing to: 


SECRETARY 
INSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


12, WHITEHALL 
LONDON, S.W. 1, ENGLAND 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 





ead COMPLETE 


—w 
Co m p 0 ud ni d in g Types, grades and blends for every 


ee 


purpose, wherever Vulcanized 


. 
Service Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 


F Oo R duction of Rubber Goods—be they 


_ LSIONS * SOLUTIONS Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 
and HOT MELTS... 


YES, ARCCO offers you a complete * 
compounding service. While offering you 
a wide range of completed formulations, 
ARCCO will be glad to develop and 
compound special formulas to meet your 
individual needs. All compounds are de- A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
signed to meet rigid customer specifica- 

tions based on specified tests in the Fras Tee 
ARCCO Laboratories. 


If you wish greater water, heat or abra- 
sion resistance in air drying or curing 
formulations, you need only to call for 
ARCCO Technical Service. Our present 
available formulations include such spe- 
cialties as heat seal coatings, plastisols, 
organosols and laminants for vinyl films. 














€ 
Whether vour business is Textile, Rub- ’ 
ber, Leather, Paper, Plastics, Automo- : 
tive or Chemical, ask for an ARCCO 
engineer. He will be happy to work with b 


you. 
anes 
a. AMERICAN RESINOUS 
<< CHEMICALS CORPORATION seine 
RESIN EMULSIONS, SOLUTIONS AND HOT MELTS FOR ADHE- HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


SIVE BASES, BINDERS, COATINGS, SIZES AND SATURANTS 
GENERAL OFFICES: 103 FOSTER STREET, PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


IN CANADA: American Resinous Chemicals of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Canada | 





Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver -- Los Angeles 
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metallurgical research, basically sound engineering and 
modern production facilities—a combination that made, 
and has kept, United Rolls favorites in outstanding 


Experience, a necessary ingredient in the manufacture 
of any product, is especially essential in roll making 
where only by long and intimate association with an 


industry, can its requirements be thoroughly understood processing plants throughout the world. 
and successfully provided for. ° ° ° 

To United’s 50 years of roll making experience can When in need of rolls—for whatever requirement— 
be added the advantages of its continuing program of consult us. 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








® 
Pitt h ; Vv ‘ : | Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 
Plants at | itsburg andergrift New Costle Subsidiaries: Lobdell United Company, Wilmington, Delawore 
) Youngstown + Canton } Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Inc., Aurora, Ind 
ngeles 
Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills, Mill Rolls, Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equip- 
ment, Presses and other heavy machinery. Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular Iron and Steel Castings ond Weldments. 
—— 
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RUBBER and PLASTICS 


PROCESSING MACHINERY 





MILLS 
CRACKERS 
WASHERS 
REFINERS 
kek 
PRESSES 
compression 
transfer 
fibre glass 
reinforced 
plastics 


LABORATORY 
MILLS & PRESSES 
















EEMCO 
a leader in 
RUBBER 
and 
PLASTICS 
MACHINERY 


If you are looking for 
answers to your rubbei 
and plastics equipmem 
problems, you will find 
them at EEMCO. Yes, 
they offer smoother sail- 
ing on many production 
problems with the ma- 
chines which bear the 
EEMCO trademark. Skill- 
fully designed by qualified 
engineers—and made by 
workmen with many years 
of experience—they offer 
the utmost in quality, de- 
sign and workmanship. 
manufacturers 
throughout the world, 
EEMCO rubber and plas- 
tics processing machines 
have proved their worth. 
EEMCO has its own 
Foundry, Machine Shop, 
and Engineering Depart- 
ment to insure fast de- 
livery. Get prices and de- 
livery dates from EEMCO 
where only the best has 
been built for many years. 


Serving 


IIILGY 


ERIE ENGINE & MFG. CO. 


Rubber & Plastics Machinery Division 
12th St. & East Ave., Erie, Pa. 
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safely, economically, 
without dust 


Regardless of the problem, DuBois has eliminated troublesome 
sticking in a// rubber manufacturing operations...cleanly...economi- 
cally...dependably...with no interference to subsequent operations. 


To Eliminate Dust 
Latex-Lube Pigmented 
Latex-Lube R-66 
Liqui-Lube 
For Batch-Off Machines 
Liqui-Lube NF 
Latex-Lube R-66 
Latex-Lube Pigmented 
Where Foaming Is A Problem 
Liqui-Lube NF 
Latex-Lube Pigmented 
As An Additive For Improved 
Mold Release 
Latex-Lube GR 





On Very Pale Stocks 
Liqui-Lube NT 
Liqui-Lube GCB 


As An Extrusion Bath 
Liqui-Lube 


Liqui-Lube GCB 
Liqui-Lube NT 


As A Final Surface Lubricant 
Latex-Lube GR 
Liqui-Lube 


For Pelletizing 
Latex-Lube Pigmented 


Dept. J 


Got a special problem? 
We make special compounds for your particular needs. 


=x. DuBOIS c. 4... 


Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


Representatives and Warehouses from Coast to Coast 
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ACRYLONITRILE | 











...one of the 
fastest growing 
chemicals 


NOW AVAILABLE IN TONNAGE QUANTITIES FROM CARBIDE 


CarpiDe’s production facilities for this reactive mono- Acrylonitrile (vinyl cyanide) can be used as a source 
mer will help meet the demand of the plastics, rubber, for introducing the cyanoethyl group in other organic 
synthetic fibers, and related industries. compounds. These cyanoethylation reactions are im- 

Polymers and copolymers of acrylonitrile have these portant in the preparation of antioxidants, chemo- 
desirable properties: therapeutics, dyes, emulsifying agents, solvents, and 


e increased resistance to sunlight and exposure 
¢ high heat resistance 
e increased flex and impact strength 


« resistance to moisture, greases, solvents, and other chemicals 


@eeeveuvvseeeneeveveeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeseeeeeeereereeee ee eee 


OTHER CARBIDE VINYL MONOMERS 


Acrylonitrile is but one of a large number of vinyl monomers 
available from CARBIDE in commercial quantities. Some of these 
are vinyl acetate, butadiene, styrene, ethyl acrylate, crotonic acid 
and a large number of related compounds. . 
CaRBIDE will be glad to assist you in evaluating acrylonitrile or 


epoxide resin catalysts. 


CARBIDE 


AND CARBON 


CHEMICALS 


ll aa 
a 


one of the other reactive monomers for your particular production Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 


problem. For further information—call or write the CarsidE office 


nearest you. 


June, 1954 


A Division of 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street a8) ©New York 17, N. Y. 
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Here are some of the time- 
tested, money-saving reasons more and more 
Vee . plants are standardizing with Royle Spirod* 

, Extruders for processes requiring maximum flexi- 
bility in controlled temperatures — constantly 
maintained and accurately zoned: 








» @ Extra heavy walled cast steel cylinders that will not warp. 
No joints to leak when pressures are high or crevices to collect 
burned compound that would cause contamination. 


@ Heavy duty large diameter heating elements, that can be 
used with 440 volts without step-down transformers, provide 
radiant heat to cylinders and heads. 


@ Any heating element may be removed and replaced without 
disturbing other elements or wiring. 


@ A cooling system with ten times the capacity of conventional 
designs can be modulated through its entire temperature 
range without drastic changes. Ample cooling for all com- 
pounds at maximum speeds. 


6 No. 3 Royle Spirod Extruder. Completely insulated 
and equipped for evaporative cooling. 


2 an ROYLE 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS wor 
N. J. 
PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 1880 


London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. V.M. Hovey J.W.VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 


REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 SWandale 4-5020 LOgan 3261 





. 









THE SEAL OF 
DEPENDABILITY 


Our products are engineered to 
fill every need in natural and 
synthetic rubber compounding 
wherever the use of vulcanized oil 
is indicated. 





We point with pride not only to 
a complete line of solid Brown, 


| White, “Neophax” and “Amberex’”’ 
a 





grades, but also to our hydrocarbon 
solutions of ‘“‘Factice” for use in 
their appropriate compounds. 


Continuing research and develop- 
ment in our laboratory and rigid 
production control has made us 
the leader in this field. The serv- 
ices of our laboratory are at your 
disposal in solving your com- 
pounding problems. 





Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 


o 
“Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 


OO Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 
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WEST VIRGINIA PULP 4\v PAPER COMPANY 
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IN DUILIN 


means strength in rubber latices 


A wide variety of rubber latices are used 


in the manufacture of numerous end prod- 


ucts. In many of these applications, INDULIN 
(pine wood lignin) has proved successful as 
a reenforcing agent, binder and filler. 

In latex-paper combinations — for shoe 
mid-soles, luggage and similar products — 
whether the latex is added by addition to 
the pulp or by impregnation of the paper 
Sheet—INDULIN gives a stiffer and stronger 
product than can be obtained with the 
latex alone. 


Semi-flexible glass fiber mats for pipe 
insulation and the like can be prepared 
using INDULIN-latex mixtures as the binder. 

The addition of INDULIN to synthetic 
latices for films and adhesives imparts 
higher viscosity, good aging properties, high 
film strength and good bulking values. 

These examples will undoubtedly suggest 
many other applications to the experienced 
latex technologist. Our technical staff will 
be happy to work with you during your 
evaluation of INDULIN. 


Send for bulletin +115. 


POLYCHEMICALS DIVISION 
CHARLESTON A, S. C. 
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Cyanamid Research Aids Rubber Progress 


Cyanamid’s many years of research in rubber chemicals has resulted in the 
production of several products of major significance to the rubber industry. 
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BASIC RESEARCH in chemicals to facilitate rubber proc- PRODUCTION RESEARCH on chemicals originat- 
essing and to impart special properties to rubber products ing at Stamford is pursued by chemists skilled in 
is conducted at Cyanamid’s Stamford Research Laboratory, all phases of rubber chemicals production, at 
Stamford, Conn. Cyanamid’s plant, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 





And Now. .. the Two Latest Milestones 


NOBS* No. 1 ACCELERATOR... for outstanding delayed action. It is de- 
signed primarily for use with reinforcing (high pH) furnace blacks in natural 
rubber and GR-S. 

NOBS* SPECIAL ACCELERATOR ... developed for use where special protec- 
tion from scorching is essential. 
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Product Superiority has Caused Great Demand 


and to Meet This Demand...A New, Modern Plant 


Shortly after their introduction to the rubber in- 
dustry, NOBS No. 1 and NOBS SPECIAL were 
in such great demand that Cyanamid’s already 
large production facilities rapidly became inade- 
quate. Therefore, to insure ready availability of 


these two great accelerators to meet every demand, 
a new, modern plant is going into production at 
Bound Brook. This plant is designed and equipped 
exclusively for the production of NOBS No. 1 and 
NOBS SPECIAL. 


Interior views of the new NOBS plant at Bound Brook, N. J., 
showing autoclaves, instrumentation and flaker. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron 
Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio + H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. 
H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. + Ernest Jacoby and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.*Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Ill.+In Canada: 
St. Lawrence Chemical Company, ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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For Latex e e 
Compounding 


AGERITE ANTIOXIDANTS 


WHITE for Copper Protection. 
RESIN-D for Heat Resistance. 
SPAR, STALITE for Protection 


With Minimum Discoloration. 


SETSIT ACCELERATORS 


SETSIT-5, SETSIT-9, BUTYL SETSIT 

Easy to Incorporate Liquids 

Provide Fast Cures With Good 

Physical Properties in Finished Products. 


DARVAN DISPERSING AGENTS 


Use them in Preparing Powdered 
Materials for Compounding. 





COMPOUNDING DISPERSIONS 


| Sulfur, Zinc Oxide, TELLOY, Accelerators, 
4 Antioxidants and Pigments Ready for 

Direct Addition to Latex. 

Composite Dispersions Supplied to 

Meet Individual Compounding Requirements. 
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From Now On It’s “RUBBER WORLD” 


EGINNING with this issue, readers will note the 

absence of the word /ndia from the name of this 

publication. From now on it will be called RUBBER 
\Worvp, not India RUBBER \VoRLD. 

We feel that the name /ndia rubber should no longer 
be used to denote rubber, as such. /ndia rubber was the 
name developed in England in the Eighteenth Century. 
The word rubber resulted from the use of this then 
relatively new material by the English chemist, Joseph 
Priestley, for removing lead pencil marks from paper, 
and the word Jndia was joined with rubber because the 
West Indies, where Columbus found the natives using the 
substance in various ways, was for a while thought to 
be India. Hence the word or words India rubber have 
heen used for many years. 

The word /ndia is no longer synonymous with the 
West Indies, and India is not a major source of supply 
of natural rubber. In addition, almost half of the world’s 
annual consumption of new rubber is now chemical rub- 
ber, and our publication, serving the “Rubber World,” 
should not continue to use a word that no longer has 
any significance, 


Synthetic Rubber Research—Primary Need 
Is for a National Policy 


HE lead article in this issue is a further contribution 

on the overall subject of the future of research on 
synthetic rubber and is notable in that it makes 

the point that what we need first is a national policy so 
that various industry and government proposals can be 
evaluated. The author, J. H. Faull, Jr., is a consultant 
to the Navy Department’s Office of Naval Research. His 
paper was given before the Army-Navy-Air Force Elas- 
tomer Research and Development Conference in Wash- 
ington in January, as was the paper on the same subject 
by H. J. Osterhof, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., pub- 
lished in our May issue. Dr. Faull’s views are his own, 
however, and are not to be taken as those of the Navy. 
Although proposals for future research on synthetic 
rubber have been made by spokesmen for both govern- 
ment and industry, it is difficult to determine if there is 
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any substantial area of agreement. [Industry has taken 
the position that it can and will do all the research 
necessary after the government plants are sold except 
where the only objective is to serve a military need. 
Primary military needs, as defined by Faull, involve elas- 
ttmers to be used in weapons systems having extreme 
operational requirements, and development of an elas- 
tomer replacement for natural rubber that can be pro- 
duced domestically in time of national emergency. 

These two primary military needs might require a 
rather extensive and long-term program of fundamental 
and applied research which would theretore have to be 
done by government. 

The Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Commission 
as been charged with the responsibility for a policy for 
future research on synthetic rubber, and it is suggested 
further in the Faull article that the Commission should 
ask the National Academy of Sciences to set up an ad- 
visory group to study the problem. When and if the 
extent of future government research on elastomers is 
determined, the industry would be better able to evaluate 
its own research needs. 

In his acceptance speech on being awarded the 1954 
Willard Gibbs Medal of the American Chemical Society's 
Chicago Section in May, Elmer Kk. Bolton, for 21 vears 
director of the du Pont company's chemical department, 
urged industry, particularly in the chemical field, to place 
more emphasis on fundamental research, but he added: 

“Industry can never hope to do more than a small 
fraction of the basic research so indispensable to the 
country’s progress.” 

It is for just this reason that we have been urging 
for several months now that fundamental research on 
elastomers, because it is long term and costly in nature, 
showd be done on a national rather than an individual 
company basis. Preferably, it should be done under the 
direction of one or more eminent scientists, none of whom 
has been a direct employe of either the government or the 
rubber industry in the recent past, but who is familiar 
with the problems by virtue of work done on elastomers 
under contract for either government or the industry. 

The Disposal Law permits continuation of the funda- 
mental, non-industrial part of the government’s present 
research program until mid-1926, but policy should be 
formulated in the interim, and provisions made for 
whatever program extension the nation needs, in the 


time that remains. 
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Future Military Elastomefes 




















THE extent and the nature of the deficiency in elasto- 
mer research and development, as the consequence of 
termination of the Office of Synthetic Rubber, Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., research program after dispo- 
sal of the government synthetic rubber producing facili- 
ties, are difficult to predict. 
The need of an overall national policy on elastomer 
research and development before various government or 
industry proposals can be evaluated is emphasized. 
It is suggested that the Rubber Facilities Disposal be 1 
Commission assume the responsibility for development to t 
of such a policy, and that the Commission ask the Na- I 
tional Academy of Sciences or some other suitable agency ciat 
to formulate a national policy for elastomer research for app 
the long-term future. ; 
cha: 
|. H. Faull, Jr. = neu 
incl 
‘ideas , — oo mee Oby 
ATIONAL security requires a practical policy for — program results in a research deficiency affecting na- pos: 
elastomer research programs following disposal of tional security, a practical policy is needed to identify muc 
government synthetic rubber producing facilities. the deticiency and to suggest workable corrective meas- stre 
Public Law 205,* presently in effect, provides for this — ures. Such a policy proposal should find acceptance. I 
disposal in the near future. With such disposal, half or the 
more of the government sponsored elastomer research Military Needs Involved port 
will terminate. During the past few years several pro- recs 
= . o ° . ~< 
posals based on several different concepts of national in- [wo critical military needs are involved: (a) the ey. ; 
terest have been offered with regard to the future spon- need of elastomers to be used in weapon systems having lisht 
sorship of this considerable peseaton activity, the most extreme operational requirements, and (b) the need of bett 
le — ‘ aclia sontes : : a . ° 
recent one in this trade publication.? During this same an elastomer replacement for natural rubber, which can muc 
period, however, the critical need of more knowledge of be produced domestically in time of national emergency. hen 
the underlying science has become clearer ; ree tesa The calculated military risk involved in the natural rub- for 
short-term experimental effort has not achieved the set ber stockpile is at stake. Likewise at stake is the huge how 
goals either in weapon systems or natural rubber stock- cost burden of the stockpile, still needed in spite of syn- for 
] ‘ . ~ “90 - 
pile need. It was undoubtedly with some eecingenreon ot thetic elastomers now known. Both of these military needs shot 
: : ati ¢ ) INS 3 - 7 > ’ s arts ‘ . . e . = ° 
this situation that P. L. 205 provided in Section 9 (a) derive vital support from the OSR program, and dis- 
(7) and in Section 10* for two reports on continuing posal of the synthetic rubber producing facilities with- 
government research needs, if any, on elastomers. out replacement of the OSR research program devoted \ 
. to military needs can weaken the overall military pro- wee 
Need of Policy Now gram seriously, A sound, active policy could not only pre- side 
ljaafaetaes ately neither the objectives nor program con- vent this undesirable outcome, but could provide for a a 
tent of the national security need has been well enough —o oe of the sents? military a Ar tion, 
defined or wiiels enough agreed upon to permit adop- _ The total = x —— is presently Eromgerth - ) alia 
tion of any proposal so far presented. Serious doubt of a yl mil of $5 million per year, or roughly aa of a 
adequacy has arisen over the proposal that industry can a 7m we elastomer tat 0h Ot this: _ million proj 
and will provide all the necessary scientific research of total, it nas been estimated that perhaps $1 million mon 
the more fundamental type. It i “the thesis of this pre- can be considered as supporting military program needs mec] 
, . i ‘ 5 : ° » y mo . ¢ 1 2 > 2 . "QQ ~ BP ‘ : 2 % e) "| 2 > 
sentation that a research policy must be established De- as defined above. Also ae the OSR program there new 
fore proposals can be con ‘dered is an additional $l- or $2-million effort carried on by ees 
1 Sal « IS ° ° . "7 
With he first report of P, L. 205 due in January, 1955 competent research teams which might well become avail- ovate 
a first opportunity is at hand to formulate and present able; if they should become available and the work could clud 
such 4 policy. Provisions of P. L. 205 permit interim : (1 
: : ; 1 Presented at the Joint Army-Navy-Air F Elas Research an , 
continuation of the research and development program pavtispmrt Chaltteiser Washauten: Br Ce fan ise tae see labo 
of the Office of Synthetic Rubber, Reconstruction Fi- ? Consultant to the Office of Naval Research, Navy eacuid, Wash freq 
‘ ‘ % ; : - ngton, D. C. The opinions or assertations contained herein are the private 
nance ( Orp., Nn question, wWsoltar as the fundamental non- ones of the writer and are not to be construed as reflecting the views of spon 
. ° ° : 4 ¢ the N:z Department. " 
industrial part is concerned, until about the middle of i Pubic “pb 208 83d Congress, Chapter 338—Ist Session, Aug. 7, ler 
the calendar vear 1956. In the interim, however. govern- 953. “Sec. 9 (a). Not later than thirty days after the termination ot the by a 
: = ; an pate : negotiating period provided for in section 7 of this Act, and in no event : 
ing policy needs to be formulated and provision made later than January 31, 1955, the Commission shall prepare and submit to true 
’ eae ore an” wee +e , > NaH} 2ed< the Congress a report s¢ tting forth is 
or what ver program extension, Ml any, the nation needs. ‘(7) a program for the continuance, to the extent it deems necessary I th 
Within recent weeks (prior to January, 1954) several during the fiscal year following the fiscal year in which the transfer perio ente 
tatements have been issued indicating that the govern- terminates, of the research program on synthetic rubber and its component shot 
sti s kX peen issued madicating that 4 laterials then being carried on by the operating agency: 1 
, cOCnizes its re sibilities f{ . inuins re- “Sec. 10. At the expiration of one year after the transfer period or as ro} 
nent recognizes its respons ibilitie pe lor continuing re soon thereafter as the Congress is in session, the President shall report to I dt 
search and development programs. Such statements have the Congress concerning the Nation’s rubber requiremen:s and resources, elsey 
. } 4 ¢ ° 3 —_— and bi need, if any, for further research by the Government relative t z 
been issued by the Department of Defense, the Depart- the production or use of synthetic rubber and its component materials. (¢ 
ment of Commerce, and the National Science Founda- “Sec, 11. ‘The term ‘rubber-producing facilities," as used in this Act shall Akro 
; . “14 A - ; . ° OD not include the Government-owned evaluation laboratory at Akron, Ohio y 
tion. It thus seems likely that if termination of the OSR ‘India Rupger Wortp, May, 1954, p. 197 wher 
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be reoriented, the military program might be accelerated 
to that extent. 

The balance of the OSR program is so closely asso- 
ciated with production activity that it will be continued 
appropriately or even expanded by the expected pur- 
chasers of the synthetic rubber producing facilities. The 
hgures mentioned in the previous paragraph have not 
included any differentiation between types of research. 
Obviously, until a policy has been determined, it is im- 
possible to state how much fundamental research or how 
much applied research effort can be used to maintain or 
strengthen the military program. 

It should be emphasized here that for the most part 
the “military program” referred to in this paper is “sup- 
ported” or “strengthened” by the research in question 
regardless of sponsorship, whether this be a military agen- 
cy, some other government agency, or an industrial estab- 
lishment. Much of the more fundamental research might 
better be done outside of military agency sponsorship: 
much research may be held commercially attractive and 
hence properly supported by industry. The policy called 
for in this paper should include a sound prediction of 
how needed work will be sponsored; the unprovided- 
for balance can then be identified for disposition and 
should be a matter of direct military concern. 


The OSR Research Program 


A closer examination of the OSR research program 
reveals certain features which constitute important con- 
siderations relative to disposition of the program : 

(a) Fundamental and applied studies in polymeriza- 
tion, synthesis, and polymer properties are producing re- 
sults which contribute directly to the solution promise 
of a number of the most important military elastomer 
projects. Some of the major topics include studies of new 
monomers; new catalyst systems for polymerization ; 
mechanism of polymerization, especially by free radicals : 
new monomer combinations for polymer formation; 
thermodynamic properties; new non-aqueous polymer 
systems; theory and nature of polymer degradation, in- 
cluding deterioration in use or storage. 

(b) Much of the research is carried on in university 
laboratories or research institutes. Support of such work 
frequently presents problems best solved by government 
sponsorship ; some institutions and many scientists pre- 
ler government grants or contracts instead of support 
by a commerical organization; this point is particularly 
true for the more fundamental science work where it 
is the uncommitted investigater (but purposeful and ori- 
ented) who provides the only possible leadership. It 
should not be overlooked that such leadershin in these 
projects is often of exceptional competence, not found 
elsewhere, or always available. 

(c) The government facility at the University of 
Akron provides polymerization services not available else- 


where in the government. Its replacement cost would be 
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high. This facility and its program are government equi- 
ties in the elastomer research and development field. A 
policy formation for the future use of this facility is tac- 
itly required by provisions of P. L. 205.3 A sound recom- 
mendation for any continued government operation or 
use of this facility seems impossible without a prior policy 
in respect to elastomer research (especially the more 
fundamental type) such as urged in this paper. 

(d) Even in the fundamental and applied phases, a 
substantial portion of the OSR research program car- 
ried on at universities and institutes reflects and serves 
the elastomer production function of (SR. Since, after 
disposal, there will be no such active government pro- 
duction function, projects of this kind would not be ex- 
pected to find any justification for government sponsored 
extension. It should, however, be noted that the project 
leadership at these universities and institutes nh aris be 
willing, and would certainly be competent, to reorient 
to other elastomer objectives. 

Accomplishments of the OSR research and develop- 
ment program have been published extensively in the 
literature and are thus available for study. On July 3, 
1953, OSR released its latest and most complete list? 
containing about 700 titles covering all publications of its 
work of the past 12 years. In the table below an attempt 
has been made to show how the subject matter of these 
publications is divided among conventional research and 
development categories and what part of each came from 
industry contract sources. 





OSR Pustications By RESEARCH TyPE AND SHOWING INDUSTRY CONTRACTS 


Number from Approximate Fraction of 


Total Industry Total Due to Industry 
Category Number Contract Contracts 
Fundamental 264 13 1/20 
oo 216 65 1/3 
Development 88 42 1/2 
Test evaluation. . 23 9 1/3 
Staff releases (mostly RFC _130 





This tabulation may contain some surprising informa- 
tion, even after allowing for some personal bias in mak- 
ing the classification. The categories are listed in decreas- 
ing order of interest to military programs. It is the con- 
tinuation of work such as that of the first two categories 
i. e., fundamental and applied research, which is at issue 
following disposal. The question is whether or not 1n- 
dustry will sponsor continuation of work not presently 
under its contract supervision, and whether or not it 
will continue to sponsor the work in a manner to meet 
the needs of national security. It is to be noted that na- 
tional security may require both continuation of projects 
already supporting military objectives and, where op- 
portunity offers, reorientation of other projects in this 
direction. 

“Chronological List of Technical Papers from the Government Synthetic 


Rubber Program,” Research and Development Divisiion, Office of Synthetic 
Rubber, RFC, Washington, D. C. (DPR-5, July 3, 1953). 
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Faull Comment on Osterhof Paper 


THs Faull article is essentially the same as that 

presented on January 13 and to be published in a 
forthcoming report on the proceedings.! Publication 
of the article by H. J. Osterhof,! makes additional 
comment desirable. 

It is his thesis that industry will provide enough 
of the needed fundamental research to make a gov- 
ernment program unnecessary, and assurances of 
this attractive outcome are obtained from an under- 
standing of the concept of “pioneering research,” as 
practiced by industry and illustrated by the several 
new commercial elastomers provided during the past 
20 years. Excepted were special military needs, 
where material volume was unprofitably small; 
with the primary need, as presented by Osterhof, 
being for applied research and development, with 
a negligible fundamental type of research appropriate 
or desirable in this case. 

Osterhof states “that enough fundamental research 
will be carried out by private industry to keep pace 
with all the possible demands on an expanding syn- 
thetic rubber industry,” and further emphasizes 
that the industrial incentive is documented by the 
widely accepted Paley Report’ prediction of doubled 
United States rubber consumption by 1975. 

In contrast, this Faull article cautions against 
optimism for the efficacy of the Osterhof proposal. 
It is not possible to cite a national policy on elas- 
tomer research by which the Osterhof proposal 
or any other proposal can be judged. Some grave 
possible weaknesses in both the assumptions and 
expectations of the Osterhof proposal are indicated. 
Hence the major premise of the accompanying 
article is the immediate need of a policy decision 
on elastomer research so that the several pro- 
posals may more properly be evaluated. 

The Osterhof plea for definition and informed use 
of research category terms is well taken. His de- 
cription of “pioneering research” as practiced by 
industry, is admirably set forth in the first several 
paragraphs under the heading, “Industry Accom- 
plishments in Pioneering Research.” The argument 
based on this concept and its use in industry research 
is felt to be weak, however, for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. The argument implies that little useful funda- 
mental research comes from outside this industry 
system of “pioneering research’; so other sources 
are of little consequence. One does not have to deny 
or discourage fundamental research on the part of 
industry to observe that most fundamental knowl- 
edge of the underlying science upon which tech- 
nology is based comes from other sources; it should 
be demonstrated more completely before acceptance 
that this generalization does not hold for the rubber 
industry. 

2. Apparently Osterhof’s “applied’’ research in- 
cludes all work directed to a specific goal. Tacitly 
implied is that if there is a specfic goal, no effort 
supporting it need be of the more fundamental type. 

Where does this leave the natural rubber problem? 
There is no place for direct attack on this problem 
under the head of “pioneering” research. Yet it 
would be a gross error for anyone today to suppose 
there is enough of the underlying science known to 
map out a route for the synthesis of natural rubber 
in vitro. 

3. The problem of a completely adequate synthetic 
replacement for natural rubber will be the biggest 
unfinished project left over from the Office of Syn- 
thetic Rubber research program after disposal of the 
producing plants. This ‘“‘fact-of-life’’ is avoided in 
the Osterhof argument by an implied union of this 
objective with that of the industry objective in 
meeting the Paley Report prediction of double rub- 
ber consumption and production by 1975. 


If the prediction by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.7 that natural rubber is preferred for 35% of the 
rubber industry’s products, is continued until 1975, 
then the entire expansion in demand can be met by 
expansion of production of current GR-S types (plus 
the known specialty synthetic elastomers) without 
any further progress being made in the problem of 
providing an adequate synthetic substitute for na- 
tural rubber. 

Certainly industry needs no outside research in- 
centive to accomplish the objective of vastly in- 
creased synthetic elastomer production by 1975! 
Real industrial incentive for the research leading to 
an adequate synthetic substitute for natural rubber 
will come only after the plantations are no longer 
able to provide for the 35% preferred use—a long 
time in the future and hardly to be considered a 
basis for industry research incentive at the present 
time. 

4. The bright hope that ‘“‘pioneering research” will 
solve the natural rubber problem by itself and most 
efficiently, is based on the thought by Osterhof that 
materials research makes progress by a series of ex- 
ploratory excursions into fields in which not much 
work has been done, and where an educated guess 
indicates a likelihood of profitable discovery or in- 
vention, but where the work will not be handicap- 
ped by an exact decription of a material as a goal. 
So far, at least three materials have turned up which 
may eventually prove leads to an adequate substi- 
tute for stockpiled natural rubber; if they do, the 
natural rubber problem, as a national security re- 
search need, disappears; but today it must be said 
that such an outcome may be remote or even non- 
existent. 

5. In addition, “pioneering research,” as pictured 
by Osterhof, is by no means the only research con- 
cept embracing fundamental research, even in indus- 
try. In the very modern field of synthetic biologically 
active agents (penicillin, cortisone, nucleic acids, 
etc.), where the initial research proceeds by isola- 
tion of a pure principle, determination of detailed 
composition, synthesis of specific structures and com- 
positions, the place of fundamental-type research 
does not disappear because of a precise picture of 
the synthetic goal. The situation is simplified be- 
cause often the sought-after biologically active 
agent turns out to be a single chemical substance 
rather than a material, as in the case of natural rub- 
ber; this fact in itself should not discourage estab- 
lishment of a long-term fundamental research pro- 
gram aimed at obtaining knowledge of the under- 
lying science so much needed for the solution of the 
natural rubber problem. 

6. The situation with regard to fundamentai re- 
search on special elastomers for the military also 
gives evidence of the inability of an “applied re- 
search” program (always short term) to solve the 
weapons problem any better than the strategic sup- 
ply problem. It appears to be even more important 
now than several years ago that basic research needs 
to be tied closely to a government elastomer pro- 
gram for the future. 

To conclude with an anonymous paraphrased state- 
ment from one of the country’s foremost industrial 
rubber “pioneering research” scientists: 

“It should not be difficult for government and in- 
dustry scientists to sit down with their advisers 
and lay out the appropriate areas of responsibility 
in research, including especially research of the 
fundamental type, for the national need. All kinds of 
research could then find their proper distribution and 
the change of that distribution with time which 
would be satisfactory and freely adopted by both 
government and industry.” 


WE NEED THE POLICY! 
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Basis for Continued Government Research 


Justifications for any large government research effort 
need to be reviewed carefully and frequently. It is a 
widely and properly held view that many government re- 
search programs should be deficiency programs, i. e., 
they should be created only when it becomes clear that 
national needs will not be met otherwise. 

It is dithcult, however, to predict the nature of such 
future research deficiency. It may be worthwhile to in- 
quire about the location of incentives for support of 
elastomer research, in order to make a prediction about 
the adequacy of industry support or about the necessity 
ot extended government support. In the case of elasto- 
mers for new weapons having extreme operational re- 
quirements, the need will be met through effort, if suc- 
cessful, directed to discovery or invention of materials 
having suitable properties. Such materials may have 
limited commercial applicability and would be produced 
only as needed for military use. Certainly, incentives for 
industry to support expensive programs for such dis- 
covery or invention are meager and unreliable. 

A similar lack of industrial incentive may exist in the 
case of a synthetic elastomer replacement for natural rub- 
ber for production in time of emergency. When such a 
material becomes available, it will be possible to avoid 
the calculated military risk and cost burden of the natural 
rubber stockpile. The market for such an elastomer might 
be small, however, except in time of emergency. This 
conclusion is, of course, based on certain assumptions 
regarding cost or quality of the unknown elastomer: 
at present the research promise in the field will probably 
justify these assumptions. 

There are some possibilities, on the other hand, whose 
realization could suddenly change this situation. For ex- 
ample, the effort spent on low-cost polyisobutylene rub- 
bers might some time lead to a material able to replace 
the natural rubber stockpile need. Also, higher priced 


materials currently under commercial development for 


specialized uses might be shown to accomplish the same 
result, or unceasing synthesis of new monomers and their 
use, either alone or in combination, may produce the 
ultimate in a synthetic elastomer replacement for natural 
rubber. but as time goes on, without profitable issue, 
industrial research appropriations for the specfic national 
security need sought here may soon find declining in- 
centive, 

The government has a clear incentive, however, aris- 
ing from the inescapable responsibilities for military pre- 
paredness and for carrying the continuing heavy expense 
of the natural rubber stockpile; this expense amounts 
to tens of millions of dollars a year, with no prospect of 
relief. These are compelling incentives for a fairly large 
and long-term program of research, 

This government research program could quite appro- 
priately be devoted to a wide range of fundamental sci- 
ence investigations. The foundation for the basic facts 
of underlying science is not likely to be laid or enlarged 
on short-term studies within boundaries too closely per- 
ceived in advance, and long-term research may require 
little applied or development support for a long time. 

A policy recommending emphasis on a long-term pro- 
gram should allow for such factors as availability of com- 
petent leadership and the promise of valuble contribu- 
tions from the proposals as they are offered. If such pro- 
grams are the best prospect to meet the national security 
needs, it seems likely that much of the incentive for 
sponsorship will be found in government. It seems no less 
than prudent to anticipate a research deficiency after 
disposal. 

5 Hpaieatets for Freedom, The President’s Materials Policy Commission,” 
J. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. (June, 1952). 
7India Rupper Wortp, Nov., 1952, p. 245. 
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In conclusion, therefore, the consequence of termina- 
tion of OSR research and development after disposal of 
government synthetic rubber producing facilities will be 
a deficiency in elastomer research. The extent and the 
nature of this deficiency are difficult to predict. It will 
be reduced by industry research sponsorship and activity. 
Its nature will be defined by national needs which are 
partly military, partly other national security, and partly 
other national needs. The 12-year-old OSR research and 
development program is a large and exceptionally ettec- 
tive and adaptable one, especially in its university and 
institute projects. It is a government equity, part of 
which offers a ready-made opportunity for acceleration of 
other critically important programs. Unfortunately there 
is at hand no formula by which the problem of the OSR 
research and development program can be resolved after 
facilities disposal, while retaining maximum value for the 
national security. 


Advisory Committee on Policy Recommended 


It is therefore recommended that a competent group 
be organized to determine the country’s needs for elasto- 
mer research and development and to indicate how best 
these needs can be met, with special reference to the 
OSR program mentioned in P. L. 205. I believe that the 
Commission set up by P. L. 205, already operative, 1s 
best suited to assume this task and can best approach 
its objective by asking the National Academy of Sciences 
for advice on the best measures for discharge of its re- 
search and development responsibilities. The responsi- 
bilities referred to here are those of policy formation 
regarding research for the long-term future. 

The National Academy is preferred over other compe- 
tent organizations because of its experience, its detach- 
ment, the immediate availability of top experts among Its 
membership, and its ability to form a truly national policy. 
[Initial study by the Academy might lead to recommenda- 
tion of an advisory group representing the government 
and national interest; if so, a continuing study could be 
provided by contract. This, it appears, is an opportunity 
for important, long needed policy formation—at present 
open only to the Commision; time is short for its ac- 
complishment. If the Commission is unable to exploit 
this opportunity, YL. Ae provides for a later report 
by the President in which consideration of “. . . the 
needs, if any, for further research by the government 
...” is specifically required. Unfortunately, however, 
the due date of this report coincides with termination ot 
the research chiefly in question. 

Thus, it is recommended that the Commission should 
interpret its interest and responsibility as covering the 
whole broad field of elastomer research and development. 
since it seems likely that the policy it formulates will 
have far-reaching consequences for all government elasto- 
mer research programs for many critical years ahead. 
The recommendation is equally applicable and pressing 
whether the National Academy of Sciences or other suit- 
able agency is selected to formulate a national policy of 
elastomer research. 





Goodrich Gets Sixth Tubeless Tire Patent 


A patent covering an improved inner liner which ad- 
heres to the inside surface of tubeless tires without use 
of adhesives has been granted to The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., inventor of the tire. This is the sixth such patent 
granted to the company; the others covered the airtight 
lining, sealing ridges, and sealant. 
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ew, Unvulcanized Composition 
of Resin and Rubber 
Having High Impact’ 


R. J. McCutcheon’ and H. S. Sell?’ 





NCURED blends of a new type of styrene resin and 

any chloroprene rubber have been found to have good 
tensile strength, high stiffness, and heat distortion points 
of 190° F. and above. 


An outstanding feature of these blends is their high 
impact strength in the uncured state. Most elastomer and 
conventional resins blends cannot achieve high impact 
strength without cure. Good hardness and excellent flexi- 
bility for 50 50 blends are also important advantages. 





HI. use of styrene-diene copolymer resins as rein- 
| forcing and processing aids 1s well known in the rub- 
ber industry (1-7).* While busily engaged in rein- 
forcing studies in rubber stocks, the compounder has 
searched for materials and methods by which he could 
bridge the gap between resins and elastomers (8). Less 
familiar, but perhaps equally desirable, is the field where 
resins are dominant, and elastomers function as _plas- 
ticizers, each contributing to the other in an almost svm- 
biotic manner. Since the development of hard, tough 
stocks is so closely related to the resin component, the 
evolution of these stocks should start with the resin. 
Such was the case when, in 1927, Bruson, Sebrell, and 
Calvert (9) discovered that natural rubber could be 
cvelized with halides of amphoteric metals, thereby pro- 
ducing a hard resinous material known as_ Phiolite.# 
This resin, per se, did not bridge the gap between the 
resin and elastomer fields, but did attract the attention 
of chemists. Of the many varied investigations, one was 
directed toward the union of this resin and an elastomer 
in vulcanized blends (10). The scope of this investiga- 
tion by H. R. Thies was concerned both with vulcanized 
and uncured resin/rubber blends in ratios ranging from 
10/90 to 90/10 and disclosed that tensile, stiffness, and 
hardness increased with the resin content. The inherent 


toughness and high impact of these cured blends were 


shown by their use in applications such as football hel- 
mets and cover stocks for golf balls. This was the situ- 
ation prior to 1941. 

The exigencies and concomitant priorities of World 
\Var II dictated the use of less critical materials. In 1946, 
Sorders, Juve, and Hess described the effects of blend- 
ing a styrene-diene copolymer resin with GR-S and 
other rubbers (11). In substance, except for the resin, 
this work duplicated that described earlier (10). with 
1? resented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., Sept. 10, 
gj Beene at products development, 
Akron, O. 


8 Numbers in pe arentheses refer to Bibliography items at end of this article. 
4 Trade mark of the Goodyear company. 
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The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


tensile, hardness, and_ stiffness directly related to the 
resin content; the desirable impact and toughness of 
these compounds, like those described by Thies, were 
achieved after 20% or more of rubber, based on the 
resin content, had been added, and the resulting blend 
vulcanized. 

Others have described this type of stock (12-13). 
Thus for the most part the work until very recently 
has shown that the desirable properties of the resin and 
rubber blends are dependent on co-vulcanization. The 
data in Table 1 are sufficiently adequate to describe 
this past work. These data show that the stiffness, hard- 
ness, and tensile in a blend are functions of the resin. 
longation, abrasion resistance, and impact, which be- 
comes significant when at least 20 parts of rubber have 
been added, appear as functions of the rubber com- 
ponent, 


TABLE 1, CURED HIGH STYRENE RESIN BLENDS WITH GR-S (12) 


Pliolite S-64 : . 90 85 80 75 
GR-S ; 10 15 20 25 
ZnO. 5 5 5 2 
Sym. dibeta naphthyl varaphe nyle *ne diamine 2 2 2 2 
Stearic acid Siaigla web eee 2 y 2 2 
Benzotiviazy! Gistlide. ........0cs0csseeces 1 1 1 1 
Tetramethyl thiuram disulfide............ 12 Fp 2 one 12 
Sulfur ata ae Poe 2 2 2 2 
Cure: 40’ /290° F. 
DeeIe MERIT, FINS, so oc ceeeensaes on 6360 5680 4870 4140 
Ultimate elongation, % sigle(e wreeleGs 0 0 0 35 
Shore D hardness. Bias nie naire 80 a 76 72 
Unnotched impact, ft-Ibs/in.. . Nike 2.6 3.3 8.7 >16.7 
Olsen stiffness,* in.-lbs. 5.68 5.52 4.0 3.36 
Taber abrasion, cc/S00 rev. "1000 gm, wt., 

H- 22 wheels... Gato ond URVE Wie Foe were 299 249 saad 213 


* Moment (load in pounds x span in inches) necessary to iyaiee 90- 
degree bend in a 1- by 0.075- by 4-inch section. Measured with Olsen stiff- 
ness tester (ASTM D-747). 


Other Vulcanized Resin-Rubber Blends 


The most recent work in the field of high impact 
stocks is again concerned with vulcanized blends in ratios 
where the quantity of resin used increases to, but is never 
greater than, the amount of elastomer used, and where the 
amount of sulfur employed is in the range of that used in 
semi-hard and hard rubber compounds (14). This work 
shows that it now is possible to produce stocks of high 
hardness in the range of ebonite, but with far greater im- 
pact strength and without the attendant and disagreeable 
exothermic reaction accompanying hard rubber vulcaniza- 
tion, 

Most of these prior blends thus described can be pro- 
cessed on conventional rubber equipment. All of them 
attain their optimum properties in a cured state. The mix- 
ing of these stocks, which contain curing ingredients, 
can be a problem and require some caution, for their 
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Fig. 1. Effect of Various Combinations of Resin/Rubber on Tensile 


Strength. ASTM Methods for Rubber and Plastics Both Used 


processing temperatures are very close to vulcanizing 
temperatures. Too, the disposition of cured scrap is a 
problem, When vulcanized scrap is used, it deteriorates 
the high impact strength of the stock. 

Because of these difficulties in vulcanized blends, a 
blend requiring no cure would be desirable. Unfortu- 
nately the successful, vulcanized blends do not function 
in the same manner when uncured (13), and the solution 
has been evasive. Only one such blend has been described. 
It is identified as a blend of styrene-acrylonitrile resin 
and an acrylonitrile rubber (15). With this exception, 
the work to date apparently has been with vulcanized 
blends. 


New Unvulcanized Blends 


Recently a new resin and rubber blend has been de- 
veloped which requires no cure and has several out- 
standing and useful properties. This blend combines a 
new type of styrene resin called Plio-Tuf G&5C,* and any 
chloroprene rubber, such as Neoprenes GN, GNA, AC, 
KNR, WHY, and W; of these, type W is preferable for 
light-colored blends. For this discussion only the resin- 
like ratios between 90/10 and 40/60 of resin to neoprene 
will be considered. These limits give a family of blends 
which show a great range in stiffness. That such blends 
possess some degree of uniqueness may be shown in sev- 
eral ways. 

First, if a styrene-acrylonitrile resin is blended with 
a neoprene rubber, or if a nitrile rubber is blended with 
Plio-Tuf G&85C, the resulting blends have impact 
strength considered unsatisfactory, being approximately 
1.0 and 1.2 foot-pounds per inch of notch; whereas the 
Plio-Tuf G&5C-neoprene blend has impact strengths at 
least 600% greater. 

Secondly, vulcanization of blends of various elastomers 


TABLE 2. VULCANIZED BLENDS OF PLIO-TUF G&5C AND ELASTOMERS 
Plio-Tuf G&5¢ 75.0 75.0 75.0 75.0 75.0 
Neoprene ; 25.0 
Smoked sheets sees 25.0 
Buty! , 25.0 
GR-S 1006 J - 25.0 
Chemigum! 25.0 
Stearic acid 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Zinc oxide 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Magnesium oxide wavs 7.0 
Altax* (benzothiazyl disulfide) 1.0 Ss 1.6 1.0 
Methyl Tuads* (tetramethyl thi- 

uram disulfide ' 1.0 
Sulfur ; is 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 
113.0 109.0 109.5 109.6 109.0 
Cure: 5’ @ 325° F, 


Notched impact, ft-lbs /in. 1.5 27 0.3 9,2 0.7 


*R, T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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1006, does not show the high impact value obtained in an 
uncured 75 25 blend of Plio-Tuf G85C and neopren 
Data for cured blends are shown in Table 2. 

ASTM>° methods of test used to obtain the data 
ported in this paper were as follows: stress-strain, 
D-412-51T and D-530-30T ; hardness, D-676-49T : impact 
strength, 1)-256-47T ; stiffness in flexure, D-747-50: and 
heat distortion, [)-648-457. 

The uniqueness of these blends is shown 
Table 3, where Plio-Tuf GS5C is blended 
73/25 ratios with several common elastomers. 


further in 
uncured in 


»>B S PI I GS ) Ss RS 
5 
5 
3 
) 60.5 1 2.6 0.5 1.6 
15 195 10 210 197 06 
Ss wi 5 73 05 1 





The data show that 75/25 resin/neoprene blends have 
a high impact. Neoprene is a high-gravity elastomer, and 
a comparison on blends, where the neoprene is adjusted 
to an equal volume basis with GR-S, shows even more 
strikingly the effectiveness of the resin blend with neo- 
prene. These data are shown in Table 4. 





TABLE 4. UNCURED BLENDS OF PLIO-TUF G85C AND NEOPRENE ADJUSTED 
4N EouaLt VotuMeE Basis 

Plio-Tuf G85¢ 75 75 75 
GR-S 1006 25 

Neoprene 25 32.7 
Shore D hardness 73 77 78 
Heat distortion, 66 psi. °F... 210 195 201 
Notched impact, ft-lbs /in. 2.6 6.3 S224 


The data thus shown justified further evaluation 
ratios from 90 parts of the resin and 10 of neoprene to 
40 of resin and 60 of rubber. In order to present more 
effectively several properties of this family, the data are 
shown graphically in a series of figures. 


Tensile Strength 

Figure 1 shows the effect of various resin/rubber ratios 
on the tensile strength of the blends. Because the 90/10 
ratio is closer to the plastic field, whereas the 40/60 ratio 
is more closely representative of rubber compounds, the 
tensile strength and elongations were determined both un- 
der ASTM D-4125 and ASTM D-530°. The range shows 
tensile limits of approximately 5,400 psi. for a 90/10 
and 2,000 psi. at a 40/60 ratio when tested under ASTM 


5 American Society for Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Rubber Combinations by Shore and Rockwell 
Instruments 


Fig. 3. Hardness of Resin 


1-412 and about 4,700 and 1,700 psi., respectively, under 
the conditions imposed by ASTM D-530. In the 73/25 
ratio, where the impact strength is quite evident, the 
average tensile is approximately 3,500 pounds per square 


inch. 


Elongation 
-Jongations are shown in Figure 2 and indicate a trend 
of increasing elongation as the resin content is reduced. 
The elongations range from less than 10°e at the 90/10 
ratio to 120-150° in the 40/60 resin/rubber ratio. \t 
the 75/25 ratio, the elongation is 30-40‘. 


Hardness 

Figure 3 shows the hardness range in these stocks. 
Because both the plastics and rubber field are involved, 
two types of measurements were made. Correlation with 
the rubber industry is made through the shore D durom- 
eter readings, and the plastics industry through the 
Rockwell hardness. For purposes of this comparison the 
Rockwell penetrating ball was kept constant, and values 
of the actual hardness were allowed to pass through the 
zero point and become negative values. 

The 40/60 resin neoprene ratio gives a Shore D read- 
ing of 4, which is the approximate hardness of shoe 
sole and rubber flooring stocks. The 90/10 ratio is con- 
siderably harder, the Shore D value of 83 1s only a few 
units lower than readings normally obtained on styrene 
resins alone. 
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Fig 4. ASTM Heat Distortion Results 


Heat Distortion 


Standard ASTM heat distortion values are shown in 
Figure +. These data show that the 66 psi. heat distor- 
tion of 90/10 to 60/40 resin/rubber ratios are quite 
high, being approximately 190° F. or above. The 
lower values for the 50/30 and 40/60 ratios probably 
are due to the transition of the stock from a predomi- 
nately resin-like to quasi rubber-like state. However, the 
160° F. value of the 50/50 ratio probably 1s_ satis- 
factory in many applications. 


Impact Strength 

The high impact strength of these blends is one fun- 
damental phenomenon which distinguishes them from 
uncured elastomer blends with conventional reinforcing 
resins which cannot achieve high impact without a cure. 
Figure 5 shows the notched and unnotched Izod impact 
strengths obtained from uncured blends of Plio-Tut G&85C 
and neoprene. The notched Izods show values rang- 
ing from 0,.6-foot-pound per inch of notch tor the 90/10 
ratio to 12.7 and 6.7F for the 50/50 and 40/00 ratios, 
respectively. 

Where the suffix “FE” is used, it denotes that the 
test does not give a true value since the sample bent un- 
der the force of the hammer; a suffix “I” denotes that 
the stock was too soft. The notched Izod shown is 7.8 
foot-pounds for the 75/25 ratio. This single result does 
not necessarily reflect the true value, for in one study 
12 samples were tested and gave an average of 9.7 foot- 


pounds/inch of notch. 
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Fig. 6. Olsen Stiffness Results (8 In.-Lb. Wets., 4-In. Span; One-In. 
Width @ 77° F.) 
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Olsen Stiffness 


To show the relative effect of the various ratios on 
stiffness, Olsen stiffness data are plotted in Figure 06. 
As might be expected, the curves show that the stiffness 
of the compound appears to be a function of the ratio 
of resin to rubber; the higher the resin content, the 
greater the stiffness. For purposes of reference, the 90/10 
ratio could be considered slightly less stiff than poly- 
styrene, and the 40/60 ratio approximately the  stitf- 
ness of polyethylene. 


Oil and Water Absorption 


Oil and water immersion data are shown in Figure 7. 
The data indicate that water absorption is relatively low 
and apparently independent of either component. Con- 
versely, the percentage increase after 70 hours’ immer- 
sion in ASTM #3 oil at 158° F. apparently indicates 
that this swell is a function of the neoprene component 
rather than the resin and shows that the resin itself 
is superior to the neoprene in resistance to this oil. 
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Fig. 7. Oil and Water Absorption of Resin/Rubber Blends 


180° Bend Test 


One interesting property observed in the lower resin, 
higher neoprene ratios was the unusual hand-feel of 
the blends. In a 50/50 ratio, for example, the blend 
sheeted quite smoothly from the mill and, when cooled, 
had a leather-like toughness with a “warm” feel. Figure 8 
shows a comparison between uncured 50/50 ratios sub- 
jected to a bend of 180 degrees. Notice that the stock 
made from GR-S and a styrene reinforcing resin is 
rough and has shown severe cracking. Vulcanization of 
this stock corrects the tendency to break on bending. 
This tendency to break is not evident in an uncured 
50/50 blend of Plio-Tuf G85C and neoprene. 


Mixing Procedure 


The ratios thus described may be made by propor- 
tionate blending of resin and neoprene on conventional 
rubber or plastics mixing equipment. If this blending 
is done on mills, the resin should be banded on the rolls 
at approximately 250° F. and the rubber added in very 
small increments until approximately 10-15% has been 
blended, after which the neoprene may be added more 
rapidly. The principal difficulty that may be encountered 
is that too-rapid addition of the rubber may chill the resin 
sufficiently to permit it to drop from the rolls. This is not 
the case in Banbury mixing where the materials may be 
blended very easily. In this case the neoprene and the 
resin may be added simultaneously in a hot Banbury, and 
the blending accomplished rapidly and thoroughly. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


When mixed under these conditions, the resulting 
blends of Plio-Tuf G&85C and any of several kinds of neo- 
prene show good tensile strength, high stiffness, and 
heat distortion points of 190° F. or above. Table 5 sum- 
marizes two fundamental properties of these 73/25 resin- 
neoprene ratios. The data show that high impacts and 
the general properties discussed in this paper may be 
obtained in uncured stocks having high hardness if any 
of several types of neoprene are used with Plio-Tuf GS5C. 


TABLE 5. UNCURED BLENDS OF PLIO-TuF G85C ANDgVARIOUS NEOPRENES 


Plio-Tuf G85C .... 75.0 75.0 75.0 75.0 
Neoprene, parts........ 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 
Neoprene, Type..... . GN or GNA \C KNR \ 
Izod impact, range in 

foot - pounds / inch of 

notch 5a neae ) Ree 8.9-10.1 7.7-10.3 7.3-10.2 
Shore D hardness. 79 79 79 78 


The authors are grateful to the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co, for permission to present this paper. 





Fig. 8. Comparison of 50/50 Resin/Rubber Blends after 180-Degree 
Bending. Center Is GR-S and Styrene Resin, Uncured; on Left Is 
GR-S and Styrene Resin Cured; on Right Is Uncured Plio-Tuf G85C 


and Neoprene 
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Nylon Tire Repair Kits 


IRE repair units with two-ply nylon patches cut in a 

sawtooth pattern are being marketed by Seiberling 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. Five such units for low-pressure 
car tires are currently available, and kits for truck tires 
are scheduled for the near future. 

Said to be half the weight, but stronger than conven- 
tional four-ply rayon patches, the nylon patches reduce 
the “thump” usually resulting from the rayon repair 
sections. The sawtooth edge design distributes destructive 
forces over a greater area, Seiberling further declares, by 
increasing the total edge length. 
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pplications of Butyl Rubber: 


Present and Future 


W. H. Peterson” 





HIS year marks the eleventh anniversary of the com- 
mercial application of Butyl rubber. During this time 
it has become the preferred material for inner tubes. 
It is now becoming the preferred material for other 
applications because it is more versatile than any of the 
other existing rubbers. Let us consider why this is so. 
It is well known that natural rubber or GR-S has the 
capacity to use large volumes of sulfur, and that they 
can be cured to almost any degree of hardness. This 
is because they have a great amount of unsaturation. 
Butyl is ditferent in this respect since great care 1s 
exercised in its manufacture to keep the unsaturation 
very low. Butyl has approximately 3° of the unsatura 
tion of natural rubber. This low unsaturation is respon 
sible for its excellent resistance to the attack of oxygen, 
ozone, and various chemicals. 
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In Table 1 we have illustrated the excellent aging 
properties which contribute to the quality of every prod- 
uct made with this polymer. 


Some Current Applications 


The use of Butyl in the manufacture of cements and 
adhesives has been steadily growing because of this 
good aging. 

The wire and cable industry accepted Butyl as a prom- 
ising insulation rubber while it was still a laboratory 
curiosity. Their interest was centered on Butyl’s ex- 
cellent ozone or corona resistance in addition to its elec- 
trical properties which are equivalent to those of natural 
rubber. Butyl is also used in the wire and cable industry 
for the jacketing of heavy cable where abrasion resistance 
is a factor. 

The low degree of unsaturation in Butyl offers in- 

Presented before the Northern California Rubber Group and The Los 
Angeles Rubber Group, Inc., on Oct. 1 and 6, 1953, respectively. 


2 Enjay Co., 15 W. 5ist St., New York 19, N. Y. ; : 
3 McNeil Machine & Engineering Co., 90 E. Crosier St., Akron 11, O. 
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THIS article and the one by R. M. Thomas published 
in May complete the present-day story on Butyl manu- 
facture, research, and applications. 


Practically all automotive inner tubes in the United 
States and Canada are made with Butyl rubber. Butyl ap 
plications other than inner tubes have grown steadily 
since 1947 and are continuing at a rapid pace today. 


The new hot compounding of Butyl with carbon black 
provides vulcanizates with increased tensile strength and 
modulus, improved resilience and reduced hysteresis, 
better abrasion resistance, chemical resistance, and elec- 
trical properties, when compared with conventionally 
mixed compounds. Calender and extruder operations are 
also improved. 


This new compounding technique should enable the 
compounder to make present products better and con- 
tribute to the development of new products for the future. 





creased service life in rubber products such as tire cur 
ing bags that are subjected to high temperatures for 
long periods of time. The bladder of the Bagomatic tire 
curing press*® is a very severe application for rubber. 
Here the heat, tear, and flex resistant properties of 
Butyl make it the only polymer which will do this job 
satisfactorily, 

The inner tube has been and continues to be the 
largest single outlet for Butyl. Butyl is superior to nat- 
ural rubber for this application in aging. The tear re- 
sistance of a Butyl tube remains at a high level through- 
out the life of more than one tire. Ability to hold air, 
of course, is an exceptional property with Butyl. An 





Fig. 1. Butyl coated glass fabric irrigation ditch liner which has per- 
formed satisfactorily in Utah for five years 
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inner tube made with this polymer holds air approxi- 
mately ten times better than a natural rubber tube. This 
property of Butyl is responsible for the success of low- 
pressure tires. Constant air pressure also results in 
greatly increased tire mileage. 

The coated fabrics industry is another field where the 
properties of Butyl are improving quality. Double-tex- 
ture fabrics for convertible auto tops, double-coated fab- 
rics for heating pads, hospital sheeting, etc. are being 
made which give better service to the consumer. 

One illustration, which brings out the sunlight re- 
sistance of Butyl, has been demonstrated in an experi- 
mentai installation of a Butyl coated fabric as an irri- 
gation canal lining material.4 This installation was made 
by the Soil Conservation Service at Logan, Utah. (See 
Figure 1.) The Butyl coating after five years of con- 
stant exposure to the elements maintained its original 
properties and showed no signs of sun checking or de- 
terioration of the surface. 

Although the use of Butyl in the manufacture of belts, 
hose, and tubing is not widespread, it shares a portion 
of this business. For example, conveyor belts which 
are required to handle hot materials have performed 
well because of the good heat aging, tear resistance, and 
flex properties of Butyl. Other examples include steam 
hose and chemical hose and tubing. 

Probably the fastest growing field has been in molded 
mechanical goods. Here Butyl offers exceptional proper- 
ties which make it easier to meet quality requirements. 
Products such as axle or body bumpers made of Butyl 
will outperform those of natural rubber or GR-S in 
such applications. Good molding properties make the 
manufacture of intricately designed rubber products 
attractive. The good hot tear resistance reduces the per- 
centage of rejects on mold removal. Molded Butyl parts 
were first used on an automobile in 1946, Since that 
time, performance has been so good that one manu- 
facturer is now using approximately 10 pounds of Butyl 
per car. 


Grades Available 


All Butyl produced in this country is manufactured 
in government owned plants. Sales are handled by the 
Office of Synthetic Rubber, Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
Washington, D. C. The product is sold in a convenient 
50-pound package. 

Two types of package are being used. One which has 
the polymer wrapped in a polyethylene film is the most 
commonly used since polyethylene readily disperses in- 
to the compound without adverse effect as long as mix 
temperatures exceed 260° F. 





TABLE 2. GRADES OF BUTYL COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE 





MOONEY OZONE HEAT CURE 
PLASTICITY | RESISTANCE AGING RATE 





GR-1-35 | 38 - 47 | EXCELLENT G00D SLOW 











A 
GR-1-50 ; 4I - 49 
GR-I-15; 4I - 49 
-17| 60 - 70 
-18 |} 70 + 
y vy 
GR-1-25 | 4I - 49 GOOD EXCELLENT | FAST 
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The other, which has the polymer in a coated carton, 
is used for mill mixing or for the manufacture of ce- 
ments. This eliminates the necessity of higher tempera- 
tures which are not readily attained on open mill mixing 
and prevents the occurrence of undissolved particles in 
cement. 

Grades of Butyl which are currently available from 
the government plants are listed in Table 2. 

GR-I-35 is the least unsaturated and, therefore, the most 
resistant to chemical attack. Its ozone resistance is of 
particular importance to the wire and cable people for 
the insulation of high voltage where corona cracking is 
a problem. Unfortunately this type is slow curing. 

GR-1-50 is slightly faster curing, but still low enough 
in unsaturation to make it desirable where superior re- 
sistance to oxidation and chemical attack is required. 

GR-I-15 is even faster curing and is used extensively 
where plasticizer addition is kept to a minimum. 

GR-I-17 and 18 are grades of a comparable cure rate 
which are most commonly used in the manufacture ot 
inner tubes. These grades are of a higher viscosity and are, 
therefore, more suitable for compounding with up to 25 
parts of plasticizer. 

GR-I-25 has the most unsaturation of all and is, there- 
fore, the fastest curing. It is best for heavy-gage prod- 
ucts, such as tire curing bags, steam hose, and various 
molded mechanical goods. 


Compounding and Processing 


The handling of Butyl in a factory is done in pretty 
much the same manner as with natural rubber or the 
other synthetics. Butyl stocks may be mixed on an open 
mill or in a Banbury. The high degree of nerve in the 
pure gum state causes Butyl to lace and fall from the 
open mill roll until the pigment reinforces the polymer. 
When more than one batch of the same compound 1s 
being open mill mixed, a leader from a previous batch 
will assist mill mixing considerably. 

Sutyl is very easily handled on the Banbury. It is 
customary to overload the chamber approximately 10 
on a volume basis, which insures good dispersion and 
a rapid mix. 

Secause Butyl, unlike other rubbers, does not break 
down on mill mastication, it offers an advantage to the 
processor. ( Butyl compound changes in plasticity only 
to the extent of the temperature attained in processing. 
This advantage is a distinct one which results in a more 
constant gage of calendered and extruded articles. 

In both of these operations Butyl processes best at 
temperatures higher than those used for most rubbers. 
’xperience has shown that most of the processing prol- 
lems in Butyl can be overcome by going to higher tem- 
peratures. Butyl calenders best at temperatures between 
200 and 225° F. Most Butyl stocks perform best in the 
extruder at temperatures above 250° F. 

Butyl, because of its relatively low unsaturation, is 
considerably slower curing than the other rubbers. [ts 
low unsaturation makes it more difficult for the sulfur 
to seek out the spots for vulcanization; therefore, curiny 
at higher temperatures reduces the time required and 
generally insures having the adequate state of cure for 
the best properties of the vulcanizate. 

This point brings up one precaution which must be 
exercised with great care when Butyl and other rubbers 
are handled in the same factory. Butyl is not compatible 
with the other rubbers in the sense that it will not co- 
vulcanize with natural rubber or any of the other syn- 
thetics, with the possible exception of neoprene. The dif- 
ference in unsaturation of Butyl and the other rubbers 
is so great that only a small percentage of a highly un- 


‘Utah State Agricultural College, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Logan, Utah. Bulletin 363, October, 1953. 
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saturated polymer in a Butyl compound is sufficient to 
prevent a proper cure, 


Consumption Distribution 


In 1953 consumption of Butyl was at a rate of one 
pound per capita. How is this quantity used? Let us 
look at the approximate distribution of Butyl since it 
Was first commercially produced a little more than 11 
vears ago. Table 3 shows the percentage distribution 
of Butyl to transport and non-transport items. 


3 ANNUAL CONSUMP IN (LONG Tons) U.S. Propucep Bury! 


©. Distribution 


Not Non 
Trans Trans Trans- Trans 
Year Butyl port port Year Butyl port port 
1941 0 1948 54,800 97 3 
1942 20 1949... 50,800 96 4 
1943 300 1950. 61,400 96 4 
1944 10,800 1951 68,000 95 5 
1945 43,000 1952 69 ,000 93 7 
1946 79,200 97 3 1953. 77,000 92 8 
1947 68,800 O8 2 


The transport items include inner tubes, valves, tire 
curing bags, and bladders. Note that more than 95‘ 
of the total Butyl produced has been consumed in the 
manufacture of such items. 

Note also that the non-transport items have been con- 
suming Butyl at an increasing rate each year since 1947. 
The usage of Butyl in this field, however, has been re- 
stricted by a lack of availability of polymer and by the 
absence of technical service. The acceptance of Butyl 
in this tield has, however, continued to expand on the 
merits of the inherent properties of the polymer itself 

In Table + we have shown the estimated consumption 
of Butyl in non-transport items for 1952 and 1953. 


TABLE 4. ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF BuTYL* (1952 AND 1953) 
Non-TRANSPORT ITEMS 


1952 1953 

Approx. Approx 

Long Tons c Long Tons t 
1 goods, including auto 











motive 1,700 34 1,805 30.0 
Wire and cable 1,100 22 1,540 25.4 
Coated fabrics 1,000 20 1,100 18.0 
Cements 350 7 668 11.0 
Hose and tubing 300 6 300 5.0 
Packings 150 3 150 2.5 
Athletic goods 150 3 270 4.5 
Ho ods 150 3 150 2.5 
Miscellaneous 100 2 67 1.2 

5,000 100 6,050 100.0 


*U. S. produced Butyl only. Imported Butyl not included since consumption 
breakdown not available. 


3utvl is being used commerically in the manufacture 
of automotive mechanical goods, wire and cable, coated 
fabrics, cements, hose, packings, athletic goods, and 
household and miscellaneous products not classified. This 
wide acceptance of Butyl for a diversified line of rub- 
ber products is growing rapidly and will expand still 
further when additional supplies are available for these 
end-uses. 


New Butyl/Carbon Black Hot Compounding 


Those of you who have worked with Butyl know that 
it has certain deficiencies such as hysteresis, resilience, 
rebound, and stiffening at low temperatures. These de- 
ficiencies have limited its usefulness. As reported pre- 
viously by R. M. Thomas,® the Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co. has discovered a new compounding technique 
which offers promise of overcoming these limitations. 


5 India RusppErR Worxp, May, 1954, p. 203 
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This new method of compounding, based on the ther 
mal interaction of Butyl with carbon black, gives im- 
provements both in processing and in ultimate proper- 
ties. These factors will have an important effect on im- 
proving the qualities of many items now made from 
Butyl. It will also widen Butyl’s application in the 
industry. 

We have already done a considerable amount of work 
in the factory and have successfully obtained good ther- 
mal interaction between Butyl and carbon black in Ban- 
burys which range in size from the 3A through the 27. 

In Table 5 is a suggested procedure for obtaining 
thermal interaction in a factory Banbury. 


TaBLe 5, BANBURY CYCLE FOR THERMAL INTERACTION OF BUTYI 

















CHANNEL BLACK FURNACE BLACK 
T 
any! INSTRUCT ONS caine) | INSTRUCT ONS 
+ 
O | ADD ALL BUTYL. O | ADD ALL BUTYL. 
2 | ADD ALL BLACK, STEARIC 2 | ADD BLACK, STEARIC ACID 
| ACID AND POLYAC.* | AND PROMOTER. 
= ee aa | 
6 | MIX COMPLETE - TEMP. | 6 MIX COMPLETE - TEMP. 
| APPROX. 270°-280°F. | 270°-280°F. 
L { ai LL SU A 
L 10 | TEMP. APPROX. 380°F. 8 | TEMP. APPROX. 325°F. 
= + aa ee eee + a : fe _ 
20 | DUMP - TEMP. NOT 18 | DUMP - TEMP. NOT 
| OVER 450°F. | over 375°F. 





ALLOW BATCH TO HEAT SOAK ON 
DEAD MILL FOR 10 MINUTES 
BEFORE SHEET OFF. 


ALLOW BATCH TO HEAT SOAK 














*E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Rubber Chemicals Division, Wilm- 
ington, Del 


Depending upon the condition of equipment, the tem- 
perature of cooling water, and possibly other factors, 
certain adjustments may have to be made to obtain maxi- 
mum efficiency. It may be necessary, for example, to 
adjust batch size and conditions of the mix to obtain the 
proper temperatures for a given time interval. Initial 
mixes were made at the plant of Farrel-Birmingham 
Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. These manufacturers of Ban- 
bury equipment say that there is no problem of lubrication 
as long as heat is not brought in through the gear box. In 
all of the factory runs that we have made, the tempera- 
ture of the batch has been brought up by power con- 
sumption alone and then regulated by cooling water. In 
no case has it been necessary to add heat to the Banbury. 

Table 6 compares the physical properties of a Buty] 
vulcanizate containing a high plasticizer content with a 
vulcanizate from the thermal interaction method with- 
out plasticizer. 


TABLE 6, COMPARISON OF PROPERTIES—REGULAR MIX vs, THERMAL MIX 


15 Pts. 6 Cycles Heat 
Forum 40* Treatment 


Absolute damping : —54% —52% 
Tensile strength Pe —15% +119 0 
Modulus @ 300°; : ; —48% +87% 
Elongation... Ae +11% —12% 


Processing. . Good Excellent 


*Esso Marketers, 15 W. 51st St., New York 19. 





Note that the absolute damping of a Butyl vulcani- 
zate may be reduced 54% by the addition of 15% of a 
paraffinic oil plasticizer to the compound. This results in 
a 15% loss in tensile and a 48% loss in modulus with a 
slight increase in elongation. 

With the thermal interaction product, you get about 
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the same decrease in absolute damping. Owing to the 
absence of plasticizer, tensile strength is increased 11‘, 
and the modulus is increased 87% with only a slight de- 
crease in elongation. The processing behavior of heat 
treated compound is also greatly improved. 

The comparison in both compounds (Table 6) is with 
a control compound made without plasticizer or heat 
treatment. 

Many of you will recall difficulties experienced with 
Butyl tubes back in 1947, Many new Buty] tubes installed 
during winter months in the northern part of this country 
and Canada developed cold buckles after relatively 
short mileage. After a considerable amount of research 
and study, the Standard Oil Development Co. laboratories 
not only determined the cause of this trouble, but also 
learned how to correct it. This improvement was accom- 
plished by increasing the state of cure, reducing the in- 
ternal viscosity by changing to a coarse-particle carbon 
black, and increasing the plasticizer content. In order to 
tolerate more plasticizer, the higher Mooney GR-I-17 and 
(;RK-I-18 type of polymers were developed. Today prac- 
tically all inner tubes are made with these high Mooney 
polymers. Although these tubes perform. satisfactorily 
under the extremes of both hot and cold climates, a 
sacrifice in physical properites, tensile, and tear resis- 
tance was made. 

Had we known this new heat treating technique of 
compounding in the earlier days of Butyl, cold buckling 
of Butyl tubes would not have been a serious problem. 
Now we have a tool for improving the properties of 
this inner tube by increasing its tensile strength and tear 
resistance without making any sacrifice in its low-tem- 
perature behavior. 

A tire curing bag made of Butyl will give on the aver- 
age twice as many heats as one made of natural rubber. 
Use of Butyl in this application is presently restricted 
because of difficulties encountered in building. In spite 
of this drawback many tire manufacturers are using Buty] 
for conventional tire curing bags, and to the best of our 
knowledge it is the only acceptable rubber for the blad- 
der in the Bagomatic press*. The new system of com- 
pounding Butyl with heat, which results in a lower 
Mooney viscosity of compounded product, will make it 
easier to build a curing bag by existing methods. . 

During the last few years the use of Butyl in the 
manufacture of molded mechanical goods has been in- 
creasing. Buty] compounded with the thermal interac- 
tion system, because of improved physical properties, will 
accommodate a wider range of specifications. 

The increase in resilience obtained by this mixing 
technique permits the use of Butyl in additional applica- 
tions. It also gives the rubber compounder an oppor- 
tunity to furnish Butyl parts having a wider range of 
damping properties than have been possible in the past. 

Most of the Butyl used today by the wire and cable 
industry is for power cable insulation; although some is 
used for jacketing, where good abrasion resistance and 
low-temperature flexibility are required. 


Heat Treatment Improves Extrusion 


The excessive nerve in Butyl compounds restricts its 
use in applications where high extrusion speeds are re- 
quired. It is known that some carbon blacks will improve 
the extrusion characteristics of a Butyl compound. 

All blacks, however, have an adverse effect on the 
electrical properties. In studies made at our laboratory 
it has been found that heat treatment of carbon black 
and Butyl improves dispersion and increases the elec- 
trical resistance. It is believed that these compounds 
diluted with an electrically inert filler might be adapt- 
able to some types of insulation. 
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Fig. 2. Extrusion of Butyl stocks containing various carbon blacks, 

each stock prepared by normal and thermal mixing. Basic compound: 

GR-1-35, 100; black, 60. Circular cross-sections at top of illustration 

show thermal mix compounds have less swell and less porosity. T 
equals thermal mix, and N equals normal mix 


Figure 2 illustrates the extrusion characteristics of 
four types of carbon blacks in GR-I-35. 

Using 60 parts of black and thermally interacting this 
with the Butyl in a Banbury indicates that FEF (HMF) 
black, the best extruding black of the four from a normal 
mix, is further improved by the thermal interaction. 
This compound, you will note, increases from 240 to 330 
inches per minute in extrusion rate. This improvement 
in processing is of value in many applications and is 
certainly of interest to the wire and cable industry. Note 
from the cross-sections at the top of this slide that in 
general the thermally interacted compounds have less 
swell and are less porous than the regular mix. 

These masterbatches were later diluted with fresh 
Butyl and Whitetex® to obtain compounds containing 
15, 30, and 45 parts by weight of black per 100 parts otf 
polymer with a total pigment load of 90 parts on the 
Butyl. The improvement in processing, although dimin- 
ished by the dilution, was still noticeable and worthy 
of investigation on a factory scale. 


Butyl Tires 


Many attempts have been made to evaluate the good 
properties of Butyl in tires. Early results indicated that 
shortcomings of poor abrasion and high hysteresis more 
than offset the good properties of aging. 

During the past two years, experimental tires have 
been built and tested. It now appears that satisfactory 
tires can be made of Butyl. Under controlled test con- 
ditions in several localities, many of these experimental 
tires showed better resistance to abrasion than the LTP 
GR-S controls. The Butyl tires also showed complete 
freedom from sidewall and tread groove cracking to- 
gether with exceptional resistance to cutting and chipping. 

Other features of experimental Butyl tires which are 
rather difficult to measure accurately are those associ- 
ated with improved riding qualities. All drivers of test 
cars equipped with Butyl tires report better ride, free- 
dom from road noises, and ease of steering, however. 

(Continued on page 436) 


6 Southern Clays, Inc., 33 Rector St., New York 5 
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Preforming and Pretorming Presses’ 


Byron B. Belden” 





ALTHOUGH there are four general types of preform- 

ing presses, each with its own features and advan- 
tages, proper setting-up of the press and proper die design 
are equally important in achieving satisfactory plastic 
preforming operations. 


Uniform weight of preforms requires homogeneous 
powders, proper rate of press operation, elimination of 
bridging in the feeder, and proper location of cavities in 
a multiple-cavity die. 


Preforming cf fine powders is improved by modifying 
stroke of press to allow escape of entrapped air. A hydrau- 
lic press with mechanical feeder is being developed to 
handle high-impact molding powders. 





Sa rule, preforming is usually associated with ther- 

mosetting plastic materials which are to be molded. 

The main reasons for preforming are as follows: 
(1) to reduce the bulk of the material; (2) to obtain the 
correct amount or weight of material for any given 
charge; (3) to facilitate loading of the mold by the mold- 
ing press operator; (4+) to raise the density of the material 
so that it may be preheated dielectrically ; and (5) in the 
case of irregularly shaped molds, to reduce material flow 
and mold wear by providing a preform of nearly the same 
shape as the molded part. 


Types of Preform Presses 

Vreform presses in general use can be classified into 
four types, as follows: 

(1) Hydraulically operated presses (see Figure 1). 
These presses generally have production rates, in terms 
of strokes per minute, that are lower than those of 
mechanical preform presses, but can be designed to make 
a larger preform by weight. The application of these 
units Is usually limited to a‘single purpose, such as mak- 
ing preforms for television cabinets. 

(2) Rotary presses (see Figure 2). These are mechan- 
ically operated units generally having from 13-33 die sets 
mounted in a rotating member and having a production 
rate of 250-1200 preforms per minute. Since multiple- 
die sets are necessary, the rotary press is usually limited 
to applications involving high preductions of preforms 
having the same weight and shape (usually round). Good 
examples of such preforms are those used to mold buttons. 
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(3) Eccentric-type presses (see Figure 3). With these 
units the top punch is mounted on a slide connected di- 
rectly to a crank above the die table. These presses are 
suitable for making relatively large preforms at rates of 
about 15-50 strokes per minute. 

(4) Reciprocating-type presses (see Figure +). The 
head is mounted on four rigidly guided columns and 
operated by a mechanism located below the die table. 
Presses of this tvpe are available in rated capacities of 
60-200 tons and operating ranges from 20-60 strokes 
per minute. 

The four-columin reciprocating press has proved to be 
one of the most flexible and popular in use today. Its con- 
struction lends itself to the use of multiple-cavity dies, 
with the four columns providing rigid alinement of the 
punches with the die. The presses have feeder mechanisms 
designed to provide a smooth reciprocating motion, there- 
by minimizing the tendency of the plastic material to be- 
come packed in the chute. 


Press Set-Up 


In operating any preform press, it is good practice, 
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Fig. 1. Stokes Model 712 Hydraulic Preforming Press 
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after installing a set of dies, to turn the press through 
one complete cycle by hand before attempting to operate 
it under power. A check should be made to make sure 
that the punches are properly alined with the die, and 
that the top punch clears the teeder shoe. 

One of the easiest ways of determining the correct 
depth of fill setting, when setting up a preform press, is 
to weigh a charge of loose plastic material, manually 
p.ace the charge in the die, and adjust the lower punch 
until the die is level-full. Of course some adjustment will 
be required when the machine is placed in operation to 
compensate for variations in pourability of the material. 

Most general-purpose thermosetting materials have a 
bulk factor in the 2:1 or 3:1 range; so it is advisable to 
set the top punch initially so that it will enter the die to a 
depth slightly less than half that of the fill setting, It is 
usually best to have the preform weight or depth of fill 
adjustment set before adjusting the top punch to produce 
a dense preform. This will prevent the press operator 
from reducing the weight of the preform by raising the 
bottom punch to reduce the fill without first raising the top 
punch and thereby avoid one of the most common causes 
of jammed presses. 

[In order to be handled with a minimum of weight loss 
or breakage, and to be dense enough for efficient pre- 
heating, most materials should be pressed to approxi- 
mately 80% of maximum density. We have determined 
that 8-10 tons per square inch of pressure are required 
for general-purpose phenolic materials, and 10-12 tons 
per square inch for urea and melamine materials. 


Preform Die Design 


Proper design of preform dies is an important factor 
in obtaining good preforms. A properly hardened steel 
with very smooth or polished surfaces should be used 
for the dies, and there should be proper taper and suit- 
able allowances for top and bottom punch clearances. 

\We recommend that the die be made of an air harden- 
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Fig. 2. Stokes Model DD-2 Rotary Preforming Press 
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Fig. 3. Stokes Model R Preforming 
Press Has Eccentric-Type Single- 
Punch Action 


ing high-carbon tool steel containing approximately 12% 
chromium. The high chrome content aids in obtaining 
good depth of hardening, withstanding the side pressures 
set up when the material is being compacted, and pro- 
viding good wearing qualities. The die should be hardened 
to Rockwell “C” 58-62. The upper and lower punches 
should be made of a tool steel specifically designed to 
withstand repeated impact loads and be hardened to 
Rockwell “C” 56-60. 

The clearances between the punches and die will vary 
somewhat according to the type of material being com- 
pacted. good rule to follow, however, is to allow a 
minimum ot 0.002-0.00+4-inch clearance between each side 
of the bottom punch and the die. 

For general-purpose phenolics we have found that a 
taper of 0.001-inch per inch on the sides (0.002-inch 
per inch on the diameter) will aid in ejection of the 
preforms and prolong the life of the die. For urea and 
melamine materials we have found it necessary to taper the 
sidewalls of the die as much as 0.003-inch per inch (or 
0.006-inch per inch on the diameter ) in order to eject the 
preforms from the die. This taper allows the preforms 
to expand, as they are being ejected, and helps prevent 
chipping of the bottom edges of the preforms. 

It is also desirable to chamfer the top edge of the die 
cavity 45 degrees and 1/16-inch deep. Polishing the die 
axially to remove grinding marks will also aid in pre- 
form ejection. 

In most cases chromium plating the sidewalls of the 
die cavity will prolong die life. Chrome plating, however, 
is not a substitute for using quality steel in the die and 
can never be stronger than the material used to back it up. 

When it is known that a particular preform die will 
be used extensively, or will handle an exceptionally abra- 
sive material, it is advisable to consider lining the die 
with a carbide insert. In general, carbide-lined dies will 
wear about 10 times longer than the best steel. Care 
must be taken when installing or removing a carbide- 
lined die to prevent chipping or cracking of the liner. 


Preform Weight Variations 


Difficulty in maintaining uniform weight of preforms 
is a common problem, and is caused by several factors. 
If the weight tends to change every few minutes rather 
than from preform to preform, it is likely that the coarse 
and fine particles of material have separated during 
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shipment. In this case, mixing the material by drum 


rolling will alleviate the problem. 

If the weight varies from one preform to another, it 
is possible tuat the press is being operated too quickly 
to allow the material to flow into the die. Sometimes the 
feeder on its return stroke tends to drag material back 
out of the front part of the die cavity. This condition can 
be alleviated by relieving or venting the front edge of the 
feeder shoe 

Some materials tend to segregate as they flow down 
the feeder. Placing a batfle imside the feeder to divide 
it into two or more compartments will help this condi 
tion, As a rule, the feeder should be brought forward as 
far as possible without striking the upper punch. This 
position keeps the loose material over the die for the 
Maximum time. 

\When warranted by production, specially designed 
feeder shoes can be used. The ideal condition for gen- 
eral-purpose materials is to have the feeder shoe nearly 
the same size as the cavity in the preform die. This 
keeps all of the material moving with each stroke of the 
press and helps prevent bridging of material in the shoe. 

When multiple-cavity dies are used, the cavities should 
be in a single line to minimize weight variation of pre- 
forms. When it is necessary to have more than one row 
of cavities, they should be staggered and spaced as evenly 
as possible. 

The method of feeding material into the hopper of 
the preform press will often affect the weight of the pre- 
forms. Care should be taken to distribute the material 
in the hopper as uniformly as possible. 

If the preforms shatter during ejection from the die, 
it is advisable to check the die to see if a belly has de- 
veloped at the spot where the material is compresssed. 
This condition usually occurs when an improper grade of 
steel has been used to make the die and often causes 
severe overloading of the ejection mechanism. We be- 
lieve that at least 80° of abnormal breakdowns of pre- 
form presses can be traced directly to the die. 

Where the shape of the mold or transfer pot permits, 
we recommend that rectangular preforms be used. Rec- 
tangular dies permit the production of larger preforms 
and make it easier to control preform weight. 





Fig. 4. Baldwin-Defiance Model 20 Reciprocating- Type Preforming Press 
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Preforming of Fine Powders 


The preforming of fine powders (material that will 
pass through a 3U0-mesh screen) is of great interest to 
molders, particularly makers of plastic dinnerware, be- 
cause products made from such powdered material have 
a better surface finish. 

We have found it possible to preform fine powder by 
stopping the press alter the top punch has entered the 
die and partially compressed the material, then restart- 
ing the press automatically by means of a timer, and 
completing the normal cycle. The dwell time resulting 
from the interrupted stroke permits escape of the air 
normally contained in the powder. Preforming fine pow- 
der without a dwell time in the stroke causes the air to 
become entrapped in the preform and results in lami- 
nated preforms. 

The necessary dwell time varies from 0.3-1 second, 
and the procedure usually involves the provision of 
greater than normal clearances between the top punch 
and the die. 

The biggest problem we have encountered in preform- 
ing fine powder is in the feeding and handling of the 
powder, Agitation must be provided inside the feeder 
and hopper to prevent bridging or packing of the ma- 
terial. With agitation the powder becomes loose and 
Hows almost as treely as water, thereby creating the prob- 
lem of controlling the flow to prevent the powder from 
boiling out of the front of the die cavity while the feeder 
is retracting. Work is being done on this problem. 


Preforming of Impact Materials 


The medium or improved impact materials have pre- 
sented numerous problems in preforming. Some of these 
materials are rather fluffy and, therefore, difficult to feed 
automatically. We have developed an agitator feeder that 
works quite well on some materials. This feeder is not 
completely trouble-free; we refer to it as a gadget, but, 
with proper attention, it will do a reasonably good job. 

It has been proved impossible to handle the high- 
impact materials on our standard mechanical preform 
presses. \Ve have designed a hydraulic press with a me- 
chanical feeder to handle these materials. This press 1s 
still under development, but the project looks promising, 
and we hope to complete it this year. 


Summary and Conclusions 

Preform presses can be classified into four general 
types, each with its own features and advantages. There 
is much more to preforming, however, than the choice 
of a press. Proper setting-up of a press for a run, with 
regard to depth of fill setting, is an important factor, 
as is the question of die design. 

Proper die design involves use of a suitable tool steel 
properly hardened, the provision of adequate clearances, 
taper, and chamfer of the top edges of the cavity, and 
consideration of chromium plating and the use of carbide 
liners. 

Variations in preform weights can be caused by several 
factors such as separation of the material into coarse 
and fines during shipment; too rapid operation of the 
press; bridging of the material in the feeder; and im- 
proper location of cavities in a multiple-cavity die. 

The problem of preforming fine powders can be solved 
by interrupting the stroke of the preform press to allow 
escape of entrapped air. The preforming of medium- 
and high-impact materials is still a problem. The use of 
an agitator feeder has given some good results with me- 
dium-impact materials. A hydraulic press with mechan- 
ical feeder is under development to handle high-impact 
materials. 
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Meetings and Reports 


SPE Sections Meet 
Expandable Polystyrene Beads 


HE May 19 dinner-meeting of the New 
York Section, Society of Plastics Enegi- 


neers, featured a talk and a demonstra 
tion on “Expandable Polystyrene Beads,” 
by E. A. er Koppers Co., Inc., and 


was held at the Gotham Hotel, New York, 
NX. Y¥., with about 90 members and guests 
present. Section Chairman Harold H 
Schwartz, Empire Brushes, Inc., presided 
and announced there would be no business 
meeting. He then turned the meeting over 
to the program chairman, Alan K, Zim- 
merman, Monsanto Chemical Co., who in- 
troduced the speaker. 

A new development in expanded plastics, 
expandable polystyrene beads, is now un- 
dergoing intensive field evaluation by the 
chemical division of Koppers Co., and Mr. 
Edberg emphasized that the material was 
no laboratory curiosity. The beads, avail- 
able in a free- flowing, high- density form, 
may be shipped to point of use and then ex- 
panded with heat to a foam of desired 
shape and density. This new polystyrene 
foam is characterized by low cost, high 
strength, closed cell structure, excellent 
thermal insulating properties, toughness, 
low water absorption and water vapor per- 
meability, and low dielectric loss. 

These properties make it particularly 
adaptable in the fields of insulation, buoy- 
ancy, sandwich construction, packaging, 
electronics and toys, novelties and displays, 
where its unique ability to be molded to 
shape is of particular advantage. Under 
certain conditions the beads can be foamed 
in place 

The techniques of molding are simple: 
relatively low pressures are adequate, and 
inexpensive molds and presses may be used. 
The speaker demonstrated the molding of 
spheres about three or four inches in di- 
ameter in a Carver press in a light mold 
of the steam chest type; that is, openings 
were provided in the mold cavity tor the 
entrance of the steam required by the 
beads for the molding operation. If the 
beads are molded in closed steam, some 
water is introduced with them. Back pres- 
sure on the mold was stated to be between 
10 and 50 psi., when about 25 psi. gage 
steam pressure is used for molding. The 
use of saturated, but not heavy condensate 
steam and controlled venting of the steam 
through the parting line are additional im- 
portant molding technique factors. Exhibits 
included expanded polystyrene floats, toys, 
and examples of sandwich construction. An 
active question and answer period followed 
the talk and demonstration. 

Table favors were distributed by court- 
esy of Plastic Molders Suply Co., and the 
meeting concluded with a drawing for door 
prizes which were contributed by Empire 
Brushes. 


Panel on Steel for Molds 


A combined meeting of the Philadel- 
phia, Pa., sections of SPE and SPI was 
held April 27 at the Franklin Institute in 
that city, with approximately 90 members 
and guests in attendance. Following dinner, 
W. H. Kemper, of Carpenter Steel Co., 
headed a panel which discussed various 
steels recommended for use as construc- 
tion materials for plastic molds; such 
steels were described prior to the discus- 
sion in a paper entitled, “Plastic Mold 
Steels.” 
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Extrusion and Injection Molding 


Papers entitled “Diagnosis of Extruder 
Troubles,” by Ernest C. Bernhardt, of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
and “The Effects of Injection Speed on 
Large Molded Parts,” by Paul E. Schmidt, 
of St. Regis Paper Co., were given before 
about 125 members and guests at the May 
12 meeting of the Newark Section. 

Dr. Bernhardt, whose address was based 
on a paper he delivered before the SPE 
National Conference in Toronto, outlined 
a simplified extruder flow equation for 
determining the capacity of the metering 
section of an extruder and the pressure dis- 
charge characteristics of an extrusion ma- 
chine. He stated that the formula has been 
the most successful method devised so tar 
for attacking these extrusion problems. 

Mr. Schmidt, advising that injection 
speed is of special importance when mold- 
ing thin parts that have a large area, 
elaborated on the experimental work which 
has been done by his company. Such prob- 
lems which were discussed by the speaker 
as having been investigated included the 
economic considerations of obtaining im- 
proved efficiency from higher speeds of 
injection at the cost of additional equip- 
ment such as weigh-feeders, preplasti- 
cizing units, etc.; the optimum speed of 
injection molding; the detrimental effects 
on the molded piece from higher speeds: 
and the question of whether newly designed 
injection molding machines actually pro- 
duce higher injection speeds. 

Door prizes from Rohm & Haas, Lionel 
Corp., and H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., and 
table favors from Modern Molders were 
distributed to the audience. 


Panel Discussion at Cleveland 


“Plastics in the Processing Industry,” a 
panel discussion headed by W. Von Fischer, 
head of the Chemical Engineering Depart- 
ment, Case Institute of Technology, was 
featured at the May 17 meeting ot the 
Cleveland-Akron Section, SPE. The din- 
ner-meeting, with 150 persons attending, 
was held in conjunction with the Process 
Industry Group of the Cleveland Engineer- 
ing Society in its building in Cleveland, O. 
Dr. Von Fischer began the evening with a 
brief outline of the history and growth of 
the industry, later advocating increased 
educational programs on plastics in univer- 
sities. 

Preceding the discussion -period, talks 
were given on vinyls, polyethylene, and 
fluorocarbons, by J. Connelly, Bakelite 
Co.; on thermosetting plastics, by Maurice 
Bigelow, Barrett Division, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp.; and on reinforced polyesters, 

H. L. Gerhart, 


Panel on User's Opinion of Plastics 


The joint meeting of the SPE Chicago 
Section and SPI Midwest Chapter, held in 
Chicago, Ill., at the Western Society of 
Engineers Building on April 21, was treated 
to a panel discussion on “What the End- 
User Thinks of Plastics.” Members of the 
panel who advised the audience of some 
120 persons on this subject were William 
Cheely, purchasing engineer for Zenith 
Radio Corp.; Frank Low, senior develop- 
ment engineer for Hotpoint, Inc.; and 
Herbert Zeller, director of styling for 
Motorola Corp. 

The usual cocktail party and dinner 
preceded the technical session. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass. 


La Grange Discusses 
Foamed Plastics 


The April 27 meeting of the St. 
Louis Section, SPE, heard a very inter 
esting talk on foamed plastics from 
Lester La Grange, Monsanto Chemical 
Co. Mr. La Grange presented a_briet 
history of the materials and described 
various methods of application and the 
quantity of foamed plastic required in 
each. 

The methods used for making various 
foams were also discussed by the speaker, 
who demonstrated the manufacture of a 
flexible type of Monsanto’s isocyanate 
polyester foam. The special properties and 
degrees of variation of this isocyanate 
plastic were described to the gathering 


Vinyl Film Retail Handbook 
from SPI 


A SIX-page brochure outlining the bene- 
fits of participation in the vinyl film 
standard of quality promotional program 
is currently being mailed to leading mail 
order firms, indepentent retailers, limited 
price variety chains, and resident buying 
offices, as well as some 1,000 manufactur- 
ers of finished vinyl products. Object 
of the mailing is to give the details about 
the program being conducted by the Vinyl 
Standards Educational Committee, The So- 
ciety of the Plastics eer Inc., 67 W. 
44th St., New York 36, N. Y- 

Theme of the vse is based on action 
which can be taken by retailers to help 
them sell more vinyl film by meeting con- 
sumer demands for end-products made of 
vinyl film which meets the rigid specifi- 
cations of the new industry sti indard, < 
192-53, as accepted by the United fate 
Department of Commerce. 


Unicellular Formulations 
for Foamed Vinyl Developed 
A; NUMBER of polyvinyl] chloride formu- 


lations in which a gas-liberating chem- 
ical is dispersed throughout a_ plastisol 
have been developed by Foam King, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., for use in manu- 
facturing unicellular foamed products with 
open or closed cells without the applica- 
tion of high pressures or temperatures. 
Patents on the developments, most impor- 
tant phase of which is the method of com- 
pounding the formulations, are being sought 
by the firm. 

Upon receipt of such patents, 
will probably be granted to interested com- 
panies, including many of the larger rub- 
ber concerns or their subsidiaries. 

The reported advantages of the Foam 
King formulations are that, in addition 
to eliminating the need of pressure tanks 
and pressure molds, a single celled mate- 
rial with uniform density throughout can 
be manufactured. Relying on a “strictly 
chemical approach,” the blowing agent, a 
solid material, is, in effect, dispersed 
through the material. Upon heating, the 
solid evolves a gas to expand the plas- 
tisol. 


licenses 


(Continued on page 396) 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Tlargi Panel Discussion on Compounding and Processing Problems 


A PANEL discussion on Compounding 
and Processing Problems” highlighted 
the April 6 meeting of the Los Angeles 
Rubber Group, Inc., held at the Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles, Calif. The panel of 
questions and answers (see below) took 
place during the afternoon technical ses- 
sion attended by 78 members and guests. 
C. R. Bigelow, Darnell Corp., Ltd., was 
moderator of the discussion, and the panel 
members were C. E. Wilson, Pacific 
Molded Products Co.; Floyd Price, W. J. 
Voit Rubber Corp.; A. F. Reznicek, Rub- 

Products Engineering Co.; and Doug- 
las Chalmers, Golden State Rubber & 
Latex Corp 

\ cocktail hour and dinner tollowed the 
technical session. The after-dinner speaker 
was Bill Veeck, baseball enthusiast, who 
in informative and humorous talk on 
as owner of the Cleveland 

Louis Browns baseball 
clubs. The meeting concluded with the dis- 
tribution of prizes to the following win- 
ners: R. D. Abbott, R. D. Abbott Co.; 


gave < 
his experiences 
Indians and St 


D. L. McGinnis, Naugatuck Chemical Di- 
vision, United States Rubber Co.; ©. R 
Nordin, P. B. Division of Byron Jackson 
Co.; F. T. Shor, Fargo Rubber Corp. ; 
I. J. Stetina, Triangle Tool & Machine 
Works; Harry Trechter, Harwick Stand- 
ard Chemical Co.; William Welch, Mid- 
west Rubber Reclaiming Co.; and Dick 
White, Caram Mtg. Co 


Questions and Answers 


Q. What primer should be used on ny- 
lon fabrics for coatings of nitrile rub- 
ber when the coated fabrics are plied- 
up for use as heavy-duty, high-pres- 
sure diaphragm reinforcements? 

A. Chalmers. Either latex or solvent 
based coatings can be used. A latex-base 
formulation can be as follows 


Drv Weight 





ar? Latex (medium acry 
ent, 40-50°% solids 100.00 
nol 25.00 
nalde >hyde 4.63 
Sodium hvdroxide 1,25 
\quablak’ or equivalent 5.00 


Water to 20% solids 


The fabric is painted with or immersed 


into the latex formulation until it has 
picked up 10-15% solids. Du Pont’s BAC 
Latex? (40% solids) can be used as the 


polymer in this formulation. General Tire 
& Rubber Gentac Latex® in resor- 
cinol-formaldehyde solution is also suitable 
\ cement-base formulation suitable for 
the application would consist of 100 grams 
of good-quality Hycar or Paracril friction 
stock (with a minimum of fatty 
plasticizers content), 600 grams of 
toluene and five grams of MDI-50' to 
each 100 grams of rubber-toluene mixture. 
The fabric is painted with or immersed in- 
to the solution to obt: un 10 15¢ t pick- up. 
Q. How do you make sceieaiy 


( 0.’S 


acid or 


ester 
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ivision United 
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Nemours & Co., Inc., Rub 
1, Wilmington, Del. 
Rubber Co., Chemical Divi 


Chemical Corp.,  Pitts- 


conductive rubber from natural or neo- 
prene latex? 

A. Wilson. The procedure is to ball- 
mill acetylene black with a_ dispersing 
went so as to make 50 parts of black on 
the neoprene content of the latex. Too 
much ball milling can lower the conduc- 


tivity of the mix, much the same as too 
much mixing can lower the conductivity 
of dry rubber. Use the material as soon 


as possible, since aging seems to cause a 
conductivity. 

Q. When Banbury- mixing heavily 
loaded neoprene “hot” stocks, can the 
mixing temperature be held down by 
the addition of small amounts of 
water? If so, how much water? 

A. Chalmers. Yes. Quantities of water 
vary according to stock and formulation. 
\ rule of thumb for very hot mill batches 


loss ot 


is that 2-2.5% of water in the batch pro- 
duces enough flash heat with so little 
residual water in final batch that testing 


for effects shows no results one way or 
the other. The limiting factor is more the 
rate of addition so as not to impair. in- 
corporation of dry pigments. The water 
should be added only at elevated temper- 
atures and in small increments. 

Q. Explain the relative merits of 
showing compounds on 100 parts rub- 
ber hydrocarbon basis versus on a per- 
centage basis. 

A. Reznicek. ° 


The merits of each method 
depend on the 


pont of view. Rubber 


chemists and compounders generally con- 
sider the various ingredients in rubber 
compounds on the basis of the rubber 


present irrespective of whether they event- 
ually show such compounds on one basis 
or the other for factory and management 
reference or even their own records. This 
is particularly important to them = with 
compounds carrying high loadings of inert 
pigments because in such compounds the 
rubber present may actually be as little 
as 25% of the total compound, and it is 
more difficult to judge the probable effect 
of each active ingredient on the rubber un- 
less that realtionship is converted to the 
basis of 100 parts rubber hydrocarbon. 

There is also the matter of convenience 
for compounders to use the 100 RHC basis 
in experimenting with variations in formu- 
lations with less mathematical computation 
in the course of compe und development. 

Considering the other operations in a 
rubber product factory, there probably is 
no sound justification for other than the 
universal standard percentage basis. For 
the most part it is preferable to convert 
to that basis for purposes of material con- 
trol, purchasing, scheduling, and cost ac 
pee 

Somewhat apart from this question, it 
is our opinion that every plant in the rub- 
ber indus try would be better off convert- 
ing all weights and scales to pounds and 
decimal parts thereot rather than pounds 
and ounces. 

Q. How do you accomplish peroxide 
cures in natural rubber stocks? 

A. Price. Peroxide cures can be accom- 
plished by adding between 5-10 parts of 
benzoyl peroxide to the rubber. Ostromis- 
lensky found that peroxide would vulcan- 
ize rubber without any sulfur present. The 
resulting product had good physicals, but 
very poor aging characteristics. The vul- 


canization is actually a process of oxida 
tion of the rubber. During vulcanization, 
60% of benzoyl peroxide is converted t 
henzoic acid, which appears as a white 
bloom on the surface of the rubber. 

Fisher has produced a hard rubber, using 
20-30 parts benzoyl peroxide. The mate- 
rials were put together in a solution and, 
after evaporation of the solvent, the rub- 
ber was vulcanized. 

Most of the work on peroxide cures has 
been done in connection with theoretical 
approaches to rubber vulcanization. The 
addition of sulfur in a peroxide vulcanizate 
will improve the age resistance. A com- 
pound containing 100 parts natural rubber, 
10 parts peroxide, and 10 parts sulfur gives 
vulcanizate properties of 3,000-psi. tensile, 


905% elongation, and high resiliency and 
softness. High physicals of this nature 
are difficult to obtain with loaded) sulfur 


vulcanizates. 

Q. What loading fillers, other than 
silica or calcium silicate, can be used 
in green natural rubber so that, when 
buffed, the buffed area appears green 
and not white? 

A. Wilson. Green natural rubber stocks 
loaded with 125 parts clay, 20 parts cal- 
cium silicate, or 20 parts lithopone do 
not show a whitening effect when buffed. 
Check the coloring agent and possible use 
of some surface conditioners, as the types 
of fillers do not appear to have any effect 
on the change of appearance. It might 
well be that buffing the gloss from. the 
molded part has given a different retrac- 
tion of light, causing the buffed area to 
look white. 

Q. With a natural rubber stock con- 
taining 68 parts Silene EF," 3 parts 
sulfur, 5 parts oil, 5 parts zinc oxide, 
3 parts stearic acid, how do you ac- 
celerate this stock so that it cures up 
tight in the mold, yet is not scorchy? 

A. Price. I would suggest that one 
part of a thiazole accelerator, plus approxi- 
mately 0.25-part TMTDS be used to ob- 
tain the necessary tight cure. The best thia- 
zole accelerator I would recommend would 
be MBTS. With these accelerators, I would 
add between 0.10-0.20-part of a retarder 
based on the Mooney scorch resuits. With 
more than 0.20-part retarder, there is little 
added effect except possibly a reduction in 
physicals. 

. How do you compound with cold 
rubber (LTP GR-S)? 
A. Reznicek. The 
broad, we shall make some 

vations. 

The usual starting point is replacement 
of the hot GR-S in a formula with the 
corresponding LTP GR-S insofar as pos- 
sible. The course to take after this 
is evaluated depends on the end-product 
and the characteristics desired in process- 
ing. 

The first general experience with LTP 
GR-S was with rosin soap emulsified cold 
polvmers; whereas most hot GR-S_ ex- 
perience was with fatty acid emulsified 
polymers. This fact misled many 
pounders to believe that cold GR-S was 
slower curing. The introduction of im- 
proved oil HAF blacks especially advan- 
tageous for cold GR-S compounds in- 
duced faster curing; so some compounders 
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might have concluded that cold GR-S is 
faster curing. 

Another effect of the rosin soap vy. fatty 
acid soap emulsified polymers was to in- 
crease He ee and inherent tack of 
the cold GR-S polymers. This resulted in 
processing differenc es which can be turned 
more often to advantage than detriment. 

[t is probably generally known. that if hot 
GR-S is replaced with cold GR-S in a given 
formulation, one can expect: better stand- 
ard physicals of the cured compound ; greater 
cohesiveness, tear resistance, and flexibil- 
ity of the uncured and cured stocks; 
greater tackiness and better film forming 
characteristics; faster mixing; and, with 
compound modification, generally 
faster and better processing, often at lower 
compound and processing costs. 

Is product quality of mechanical 
goods improved by transfer or injec- 
tion molding vs. compression molding? 

A. Wilson. It is not possible to make 
a general statement since each product or 
item must be studied to arrive at the 
proper method of molding. If fine  toler- 
ances are demanded or intricé cies of parts 
are critical, transfer molding is indicated. 
However, all parts are not adapted to the 


some 


transfer method of molding. One also has 
to consider the trimming problem when 
deciding on the method of molding. Quite 
frequently, it is more costly to operate a 
transfer mold than a compression mold, 
but the savings in trimming costs will off- 
set the increased press cost. Injection mold- 
ing for rubber is too new to discuss, al- 
though it does show real possibilities. 

Q. Is there an advantage to varying 
Banbury rotor speed for different com- 
pounds? 

A. Reznicek. There definitely is, but 
any studies of this nature should take in- 
to consideration power input and the fact 
that heat generation is much greater at the 
higher speeds, so must be dissipated. 

Q. Is preheating of rubber before 
molding of any advantage? 

A. Price. Preheating of rubber before 
molding is particularly advantageous in 
the molding of thick sections. Dielectric 
preheating is especially adaptab le. Preheat- 
ing of rubber reduces the final curing cycle, 


giving a more uniform molded rubber prod- 
uct. Disadvi intages include possible phone 
ing of the stock, and the Ric onncnid in Vis- 


thereby in- 
trapping. 


cosity of the rubber stock, 


creasing the chances of air 


Bugbee Puts Rubber Use at 3,350,000 Tons by 1962 


sa aie pe consumption and production 
of new rubber in the 


year 1962 
will approximate 3,350,009 tons,” and of 
this total more than 65%, or 2,200,000 


tons, are expected to be the natural mate- 
rial. This belief was expressed by H. C. 
Bugbee, president of the Natural Rubber 
Bureau, in an address before the thirteenth 
annual international meeting of the Buffalo 
Rubber Group and Ontario Rubber Sec- 
tion CLC. et Niagara Falls, Ont., ( 
ida, May 14. 

(Similar predictions advanced by H. F. 
Palmer, U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
Inc., in a recent address before the Chicago 
Rubber Group, are reported elsewhere in 


‘an- 


this section.) 
This estimated 1962 total consumption 
is a 40% increase over the 2,380,000-ton 


figure for 1953, an increase that the speaker 
considered pessimistic since the average 
increase for the 40-year period from 1910- 
50 is 100% per decade. Broken down, nat- 
ural rubber should get 30% more business 
in 1962 than it did last year with 1,700.- 
00 tons, and synthetic consumption will 
be 53% more than it was in 1953, when 
750,000 tons were consumed. 

The current oversupply of rubbers, now 
absorbed by government. stockpiling, will 
end in 1955 or 1956, Mr. Bugbee contends 
Consumption, meanwhile, will rise as a 
result of increased car and truck registra- 
tions to take up the excess. 

In the natural rubber market, produc- 
tion will increase markedly because of the 
high-yielding trees now planted or being 
planted in southeast Asia plantations. Some 
34% of planted area on estates at the end 
ot 1952 was of this variety of tree; and the 


Government of Malaya is currently sub- 
sidizing planting of these high-yielding 
trees on private, smallholder land. In view 
ot the difference in yield from ordinary 
rubber trees and this newer variety, given 
as 355 pounds per acre and 800 pounds per 
acre, respectively, more than twice as 
much natural material from that area 
should be soon available. It is even con- 
ceivable that the 2.2 million-ton figure 
could be achieved with present trees since 


the best year output of each country adds 
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up to only slightly less than this amount, 


he said. 
On the competition between natural and 


synthetic rubber, Mr. Bugbee considered 


that the trend toward natural rubber, due 
to lower price since last September, will 
continue. He estimates that this year will 


be a 48-52 split between natural and syn- 


thetic, and with the prospective sale of 
government synthetic facilities to private 
industry, the price of the synthetic mate- 
rial (now 23¢ a pound) should rise ap- 


preciably (to 24-27¢, he believes) to fur- 
ther the trend toward the natural product. 

Other factors such as research and de- 
velopment work on the growth and prep- 
aration of natural rubber, its presentation 
to the market (Technically Classified Rub- 
ber), and new applications should also 
contribute to increased consumption of 
natural rubber, he concluded. 


Bolton Receives Chicago Section, 
A. C. S., Gibbs Medal 


LMER K. BOLTON, for 21 years di- 

rector of the E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.’s chemical department, received the 
1954 Willard Gibbs Medal of the American 
Chemical Society’s Chicago Section on 
May 21. 

The medal, one of the 
American chemistry, 
to an outstanding chemist selected by a 
national jury. It was presented to Dr. 
Bolton at a meeting at the Furniture Club 

f America, in Chicago, Ill., by Harry L. 
Fisher, professor at the University of 
Southern California and president of the 
Society. 

Roger 
nois, spoke on 


highest honors in 
is awarded annually 


Adams, of the University of IIli- 
“The Medalist,” and Marvin 


C. Rogers, R. R. Donnelley & Sons, and 
chairman of the Chicago Section, gave a 
brief history of the Willard Gibbs Award. 


In his acceptance address Dr. Bolton 
emphasized that America must look to its 


universities rather than to industry for the 
bulk of the basic scientific research on 
which the national welfare and security 
depend. 

Defining basic or fundamental research 
as original exploration for the advance- 
ment of scientific knowledge without re- 
gard to specific commercial objectives, he 
urged industry, particularly in the chem- 
ical field, to place more emphasis on this 
type of research. The medalist added, how- 
ever: 

“Industry can never hope to do more 
than a small fraction of the basic research 
so indispensable to the country’s progress.” 

The 5 nes emai of the chemical indus- 
try has been made possible by the com- 
petent research men trained in the uni- 
versit'es, according to Dr. Bolton, who 
continued : 

“New processes and products stem from 
the principles and concepts uncovered in 
fundamental research wherever the fun- 
damental research may have been carried 
out, but the big share of the responsibility 
for developing new scientific knowledge 
rests upon the universities. 

“When the universities have 
from the government problems relating to 
national defense, their contributions to new 
fundamental knowledge have suffered, and 
the need of industry to increase its amount 
of fundamental research is accentuated.” 

research by du Pont 


acce}] ted 


The fundamental 
which led to the development of nylon and 
neoprene synthetic rubber was reviewed, 
and the Medalist said in conclusion: 

“It is well recognized in chemical indus- 
try that competition in research 1s 
coming more intense every year. There are 
now many large industrial laboratories con- 
structed since World War II which have 
been equipped with excellent facilities and 
staffed with very capable research men. It 
would be company not to de- 
pend solely on the advances in chemistry 
and chemical engineering resulting from 
academic but to acquire new 
knowledge in its laboratories.” 


be- 


wise for a 


research, 
own 


Rubber Division N. Y. Meeting 
Paper Deadline June 29 
Division of Rubbet 


Fa secretary of the 

hemistry of the American Chemical 
Society, A. M. Neal, FE. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
in a letter to members of the Division under 
the date of May 14, reminded them of the 


meeting to be held in New York, N. Y., 
September 15 through 17, at the Hotel 
Commodore. This meeting is being held 


with the parent Society, and the local chair- 
man in charge of arrangements for the 
Division meeting is J. F. Breckley, Ti- 
tanium Pigments Corp. 

It is necessary for abstracts of 
to be presented at this meeting to reach 
the Division secretary by June 29. Ab- 
stracts should be about 200 words in length, 
submitted in triplicate, and should be ac- 
companied by a letter telling the laboratory 


papers 


in which the work was done, who will 
deliver the paper, and how much time is 
requested. One of - authors must be a 


.= C. Four 


heat to 


member of the 
paper are to be 
at the meeting. 

The first technical session of this 
ing is scheduled for the afternoon of 
tember 15, with J. (C. Walton, Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Division chair- 
man, presiding. 


copies of the 
the secretary 


meet- 
Sep- 
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Sparks Receives A.I.C. 1954 Gold Medal 





x 


| ioe 1954 Gold Medal of the American 
nstitute of Chemists was awarded to 
William J. Sparks, co-inventor of Butyl 
rubber and director of Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co.'s chemical division and 
coordinator of exploratory research, at the 
Gold Medal Dinner of the Institute at the 
Berkeley Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, 
N. J., on May 14. This dinner concluded 
the thirty-first annual meeting of the In- 
stitute, which had begun on May 12. 

Lincoln T. Work, consultant, retiring 
president of the Institute, presided at the 
dinner and introduced Carl S. Marvel, 
University of Illinois, and E. V. Murphee, 
Standard Oil Development Co., who spoke 
for the medalist. Gustay Egloff, Universal 
Oil neues Co., chairman of the Insti- 
tute’s medal award committee, made the 
presentation, in which he described Dr. 
Sparks as, “An eminent chemist who has 
striven unceasingly for promotion of the 
science of chemistry and the professional 
advancement of the chemist.” 

Dr. Marvel mentioned some incidents in 
connection with Dr. Sparks’ student days 
at the University of Illinois and described 
the medalist as an “experimentalist rather 
than a theorist,” and one who had always 
been unselfish with his talents for the 
benefit of all. 

Dr. Murphee explained first the pride 
his company felt in the achievements of 
Dr. Sparks, including his development with 
R. M. Thomas, also of Standard Oil De- 
velopment, of Butyl rubber. In addition, 
the medalist has more than 100 patents to 
his credit, certain others of which were 
taking on new importance in the field of 
high polymers. Dr. Murphee 
Sparks’ very con- 
professional 


resins and | 
also paid tribute to Dr 
siderable efforts in many other 


and scientific societies. 


Accepting the award, Dr. Sparks made a 


plea for international cooperation among 
friendly nations in the science of chemistry. 
He said that within the past 30 years the 
United States has assumed world leader- 
ship in chemical thought and accomplish- 
ment 

“Having attained 
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that le adership,” ne 


Sparks, Right, Accepts 1954 Gold Medal Award of the A.I.C. from Gustav 
Egloff, in Ceremony at Asbury Park, May 14 


added, “we must face the responsibilities 
that go with it. 

Significant developments in international 
chemical activities which have resulted in 
present-day synthetic rubbers, resins, and 
fibers were reviewed, and it was pointed 


} 


out that the basis for many of these de- 


velopments originated outside the United 
States. He emphasized that cooperation in 
basic science must come from contribt 
tions of individual scientists. 

Dr. Sparks is chairman of the National 
Research Council’s Division of Chemistry 
and Chemical Technology and in 1953 
was head of the U. S. delegations to the 
International Union of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry held in Stockholm, Sweden. 


New A.I.C. Officers 


At its annual business meeting on May 
13, the Institute elected the following new 


officers and councilors: president (two- 
year term), Donald B. Keyes, Arthur D. 
Little Co.; president-elect, Ray P. Dins- 


more, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; sec- 
retary (two-year term), Lloyd Van Doren, 
Watson, Leavenworth, Kelton & Taggart; 
treasurer (two-year term), Frederick A. 
Hessel, General Aniline & Film Corp 
councilors (three-year terms): Emil Ott, 
Hercules Powder Co.; Dr. Sparks; and 
John R. Bowman, Mellon Institute. 


A.I.C. Editor Honored 


Miss Vera Kimball, editor of the In- 
sutute’s publication, The Chemist, was 
presented with a framed life-membership 
certificate by Dr. Work at the close ot 
the business meeting, for 25 years’ service 
with the national office of the Institute. 

Miss Kimball is serving her twentieth 
year as editor and received letters of rec- 
ognition of her service from all past presi- 
dents of the Institute and editors with 
whom she has worked. 


Car Tires Discussed at Washington 


HE contention ry the modern passen- 

ger-car tire has become “An Ever-In- 
creasing Refinement of Compromises” was 
considered by R. D. Evans, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., in an address on April 21 
before some 60 members and guests of the 
Washington Rubber Group. The meeting 
was held in the auditorium of the Poto- 
mac Electric Power Co. Building, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

Tracing the development of passenger- 
car tires from before Pearl Harbor, the 
speaker described the requirements for tires 
at that time and compared them to pres- 
ent ones. The current demands for high- 
speed tires has resulted in stronger tire 
cord requirements, and the present trend 
toward smoother roads is resulting in the 
construction of tires with higher-pressure 
capacities. This latter factor is a reversal 
of previous trends toward low-pressure 
units, according to Mr. Evans, and has been 
accompanied by a number of features 
which customers now expect to be incor- 
porated into. the product they buy. The 
speaker listed six of these requirements 
as Ci) _long service life, (2) soft and quiet 
ride, (3) fast stopping ability, (4) good 
steering a bility, (5) integrity of construc- 
tion for high speed, (6) low tire drag; 
and pointed out that they are not all mu- 
tually compatible within one tire. Thus the 
compromises between the incompatibles 
that must be effected are constantly being 
refined by the tire manufacturers to ap- 
proach more closely customer ideals. 

Mr. Evans concluded his paper with an 
optimistic prediction of future tire devel- 


opments in the fields of cord fibers (to be 
stronger than nylon) and polymer-chemi- 
cal combinations (to provide lower hys- 
teresis and greater heat resistance). 

Other events of the evening included a 
presenti ition of candidates for election as 
officers of the Washington group, at the 
May meeting. 


Rubber-Plastic Blends Discussed 
at —— 


SURVEY of the field of “Blends of 

Rubber and Plastics” was presented 
to some 130 members of the Connecticut 
Rubber Group at the spring meeting in 
West Haven on May 13 by Roger Bascom 
of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co, Another 
event of the evening was the presentation 
of the men nominated for offices within the 
Group for 1955. 

Mr. Bascom, after dealing 
the initial investigations into this f 
during the 1920's, cited the use of high- 
styrene resins in rubber as having pt! 
vided a great boon to the industry in gen- 
eral and to the shoe soling industry in 
particular. He mentioned that such blends 
as phenolic resins with nitrile rubber, 
polyvinyl chloride resins with _ nitrile 
rubber, and polyvinyl chloride latex with 
nitrile latex have shown promise of be- 
coming economically feasible materials. 
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1963 World Consumption 
Placed at 3.3 Million Tons 


UBBER consumption in the world by 

1963 will reach 3.3 million tons, 2.1 
million of which will be natural rubber, 
according to a prediction voiced by H. F. 
Palmer, vice president of U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming Co., Inc., at the April 30 meet- 
ing of the Chicago Rubber Group, attended 
by 125 persons, at the Furniture Mart, 
Chicago, II. 

(Similar estimates by the president of 
the Natural Rubber Bureau are reported 
elsewhere in this section. ) 

Dr. Palmer indicated that today’s situa- 
tion of an oversupply of natural and syn- 
thetic rubbers will reverse itself over the 
next decade when stockpiling will end and 
when private owners of synthetic rubber 
facilities will rely on “price mechanism 
rather than production control as a means 
of maintaining equilibrium between rubber 
supply and demand.” Such demand, barring 
depression or war, will require the con- 
struction of additional synthetic rubbe1 
facilities if the 1.2 million-ton mark is to 
he achieved. Current capacity in this re- 
spect, plus that expected from installations 
now planned, will be inadequate between 
1956-59, he said. 

The price of the standard GR-S type of 
polymer will be 23-25¢ a pound, he esti- 
mated, if the plants are bought from the 
government for 70% of their current cost, 
paid off over four to five years, operated 
by the private owners at 80% of capacity, 
and supplied with butadiene costing 15-16¢ 
a pound and styrene costing 18¢ a pound. 
It is even conceivable that, under strongly 
competitive conditions, the price will be as 
low as 21¢ a pound, the speaker, Dr. Pal- 
mer. concluded. 

Chicago Group members elected a slate 
of officers and a hoard of directors for 
the 1954-1955 period and adopted the pro- 
posed revision of the constitution and by- 
laws of the Group. Those officers elected 
were: president A. L. Robinson, Hardwick 
Standard Chemical Co.; vice president, 
L. W. Heide, Western Felt Works: sec- 
retary, A. E. Laurence, Phillips Chemical 
Co.; and treasurer, V. J. La Brecque, 
Victor Mfg. & Gasket Co. To the board 
of directors in the supplier category were 
elected J. E. Dunne, C. P. Hall Co.; S. F. 
Choate, Tumpeer Chemical Co.; W. A. 
Cary, Cary Co.; and J. E. Meyer, Herron 
& Meyer of Chicago. The manufacturing 
members of the board include B. Van- 
dermar, Western Felt; J. Gallagher, Allis 
Rubber Co.; H. Stark, Dryden Rubber 
Division; and J. Braden, Industrial Rubber 
Goods Co. . 


Chemigum SL at Philadelphia 


SOME 125 members and guests of the 
Philadelphia Rubber Group heard an ad- 
dress by N. V. Seeger, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., on the company’s new poly 
ester rubber, Chemigun SL. The meetine 
was held on April 30 at the Poor Richard 
Club, Philadelphia, Pa., and included a 
dinner and cocktail hour. 

Dr. Seeger’s talk was very similar to 
the address given before the New York 
Rubber Group on April 2 by R. P. Dins- 
more, of Goodyear, a report on which was 
carried in our May issue, page 236. 

The next meeting of the Group, the an- 
nual outing, was announced as scheduled 
tor August 20 at the Cedarbrook Country 
Club, Mount Airy, Philadelphia 19 
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Northeastern Section, Elastomer & Plastics Group, A. C. S., 
Program on Butyl Rubber 


HE Elastomer & Plastics Group of the 
Northeastern Section, A. C. S., held a 
meeting on April 20, at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 
at which Robert L. Zapp, Esso Research 
Laboratories, spoke on “Butyl Rubber.” A 
total of 60 members and guests attended. 
Dr. Zapp reviewed briefly the history of 
olefin. polymer developments which re- 
sulted finally in increasing the molecular 
weight and properties of the polymers. 
The low temperatures used and_ fhe 
rapidity of the reaction are the main fea- 
tures of the present-day Butyl polymeriza- 
tion process.! The speaker gave statistics 
concerning the production of the raw mate- 
rials used, i.e., isobutylene, isoprene, ethyl- 
ene, and methyl chloride. Control of the 
polymerization process is exercised mainly 
by setting the amount of conversion desired 
and by specifying the reactants’ purity. 
Dr. Zapp mentioned the halide and other- 
type catalysts used in this ionic polymeriza- 
tion process, pointing out the contribution 
of solvents to this phase of the process. He 
showed how it had been proved that the 


1-1!2% of isoprene entering into polymer 
formation was present as a 1,4 addition re- 
action; he also explained the influence of 
molecular weight on the plasticity and 
recovery of Butyl polymer, and that of 
unsaturation on the ozone resistance of 
vulcanized compounds. 

A discussion of the compounding of 
Butyl followed, with emphasis on curing 
systems, and the hot-mix or heat-treatment 
technique, as applied to carbon black stocks, 
and the effect of the latter on tread wear 
of tires. Although Butyl treads now have 
a better than 100% wear rating (120% in 
recent California tests), the carcass life is 
still not satisfactory owing to poor fabric 
adhesion—a problem now under study. 

Maximum service temperatures for Butyl 
products were discussed, and it was added 
that the problem of bonding Butyl and 
rubber was being attacked by adding re- 
active groups to Butyl after polymerization, 
for the improvement of adhesion 
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TLARGI Lab Gets Banbury Mixer 


HE Rubber Technology Laboratory at 

the University of Southern California, 
sponsored by The Los Angeles Rubber 
Group, Inc., received in March a size B 
laboratory model Banbury mixer from 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn. The Group not only got the Ban- 
bury, but also saw F. H. Banbury, inventor 
of the unit and consultant to Farrel, put 
the mixer into operation. 

The Laboratory now houses, in addition 
to the Banbury, a 13-inch laboratory open 
mill, a four-roll laboratory calender (also 
produced by Farrel), an Atlas Weather- 
Ometer, two Preco presses, and numerous 
pieces of testing equipment. To date, some 
$65,000 has been spent on the Laboratory, 


which is housed in two buildings, the test- 
ing section in the University’s chemical 
engineering building, and the heavier com- 
pounding equipment in a separate one-story 
structure devoted entirely to that purpose. 

Five accredited courses and one non- 
credit course are now offered by the 
TLARGI Rubber Foundation at U.S.C. 
Under the direction of the Foundation’s 
head, Harry L. Fisher, president of the 
American Chemical Society, these courses 
provide information of both a practical 
and technical nature to inexperienced stu- 
dents as well as to old hands in the rubber 
industry. The practical end of the study 
is accomplished, of course, in the Labora- 
tory. 





Photograph by A. R. Hromatka 


R. E. Vivian, Dean of the School of Engineering, U.S.C.; C. M. Churchill, Kirkhill 
Rubber Co.; J. B. Larkin, Laboratory Instructor at Rubber Technology Laboratory, 
U.S.C.; H. L. Fisher, Director of TLARGI Rubber Foundation and Professor at U.S.C.; 
and R. D. Abbott, R. D. Abbott Co., before the Newly Installed TLARGI Rubber 
Technology Foundation Laboratory at the University of Southern California 
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NEWS of the MONTH 


Washington Report and National News Summary 


The Rubber Quality & Packing con- 
ference in Singapore ended in late 
April with the U. S. delegation reject- 
ing the request for official recogni- 
tion of Singapore Type Descriptions 
for crude natural rubber so that they 
might become a pari of the United 
States Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion Type Descriptions. Mimeographed 
copies of Singapore Type Descriptions 
will be distributed to U. S. manufac- 
turers, and this-tyne rubber can be 
purchased under RMA contract, how- 
ever. The Conference was considered 
to have been of value to all concerned, 
and a second -neeting in New York in 
October is scheduled. New informa- 
tion on conformance of imports with 
RMA standards was provided by the 
U. S. delegation. 

Sales of GR-S have turned upward 
again owing to manufacturers’ low in- 


ventory position and the increased 
prices for natural rubber. 

The final stockpile rotation plan of 
the General Services Administration, 
aimed at minimum cost and least pos- 
sible effect on the market, has been 
announced. 

A 1954 surplus of new rubber of only 
16,000 long tons was estimated by the 
International Rubber Study Group at 
its meeting which was held in Ceylon 
in May. 

Sales of the rubber industry in 1954 
are not expected to decline more then 
10% from those of 1953, according io 
R. P. Dinsmore, Goodyear vice presi- 
dent. Some of the industry’s major 
problems in 1954 are reduced costs, 
more markets for rubber products, ac- 
celerated research, and a successful 
disposal plan for the government syn- 
thetic rubber plants. 


U. S. production of synthetic resins, 
synthetic rubbers, and synthetic fibers 
is largely responsible for the current 
10% annual growth rate of the chemi- 
cal industry, J. D. Fennerbresque, vice 
president, Celanese Corp., reports. 

Supply has temporarily caught up 
with demand on most petrochemicals, 
and price reductions by the late 1950's 
which will affect various plastics and 
resins, were predicted by R. E. Hulse, 
vice president, National Distillers 
Products Corp. 

American Synthetic Rubber Corp., 
consisting of 29 firms in the rubber and 
chemical fields formed to bid for the 
purchase of a government synthetic 
plant, was organized in May. Thomas 
Robins, Jr., president, Hewitt-Robins, 
Inc., who took the lead in forming the 
corporation, is temporary chairman of 
the board. 


Washington Report by Arthur J. Kraft 


Singapore Rubber Quality Conference Helpful; New York Meeting 
in October 


& Packing Confer- 

April 22 throug] 
represt ntatives 
turers Association, 








ites nd the Rubb 

New York and. the 

) proc cers and 
] + +} 1] } 
Shippers of southeast is Well as ruDb- 
eT ls manufactur Irom Europe 
rovided an opportunity tor free and ope 
liscu ns leading to a better understand- 





f major quality problems for all con- 
ned. A second meeting is now planned 
for New York in October, at which most 
he producer-packer-shipper organiza- 
tions will again be represented 

In an issue of its “Rubber Quality Bul- 
letin,” dated May 12, the RMA said that 
the delegation representing U. S. rubber 
goods manufacturers had successfully re- 
sisted rather extreme pressure for official 
recognition of the controversial Singapore 
Type Descriptions for crude natural rub- 
ber. The U. S. group agreed, however, to 
listribute mimeographed copies of the 
Singapore Type Descriptions issued by 
the Singapore Chamber of Commerce Rub- 
ber Association to all US. manufacturers. 

The Singapore Types are traded in the 
world markets and can be purchased under 
the RMA contract by any consumer who 
could adapt those types to his end-product 


requirements. 





U. S. Group Comments 


In preparation for the meeting the U. S 
delegation spent two days visiting all of 
the operating milling plants and most of 
the packing houses in Singapore. W. J 
Sears, RMA vice president and chairman of 
the RMA crude rubber committee, de- 
scribed the conditions found as very bad 
and commented that “the real improvement 
must start there. Nearly all material for 
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the seven Singapore Types is imported 
from Indonesia—wet slab in poor condi- 
tion and poorly smoked, dirty sheets.” 

In his tinal statement to the Conference, 
Sears, chairman of the manufacturers’ 
group, made these points in behalf of the 
U.S. delegation 

(1) Agreed that there was a good rea- 
son for Singapore types—poor raw mate- 


(2) Agreed that RMA types are not 
being produced in quantity now. 
) Agreed to desirability of standards 
is market rather than diverse private 


{ 
for 
types, 

(4) Obtained the understanding — that 
U. S. manufacturers want Singapore types 


k 
t] 





W. J. Sears, Chairman of U. S. Delegation 


as supplementary and additional, not  re- 
placing RMA types 

(5) Clarified the point that while Singa- 
pore wants its types described in the RMA 
“Green Book,” the RMA contends the 
Singapore “Blue Book” of type descrip 
tions 1s sufficient. 

(6) Made the point that if Singapore 
types were not selling, but were accumulat- 
ing in warehouses, the U. S. attitude might 
be different, but these types have a buyer 
for every pound. 

(7) Referred to the RMA-RTA type 
sample committee report on overlapping, of 
January 27, 1953, pointing out the situa- 
tion would be more confusing and would 
lead to more misunderstanding and more 
claims, if the Singapore types were made 
a part of the RMA types. 

(8) Stated that the U. S. group would 
distribute the Singapore type descriptions 
explaining the conditions in Singapore: 
would advise manufacturers that they can 
purchase Singapore types on RMA con- 
tract, and that Singapore type samples may 
be bought; and would suggest to manu- 
facturers that they consult their dealers 
as to availability of RMA and Singapore 
rubber and then make their own decision 
as to what to buy. 

(9) Recommended that 30 RMA, plus 
seven Singapore types, be universal stand- 
ards. Expressed the hope that acceptance 
of the RMA types will be the final objec- 
Live. 

(10) Congratulated the groups con 
cerned for organizational work in Singa- 
pore and Malaya, particularly the Malayan 
Rubber Export Registration Board, and 
expressed the hope that other producing 
countries would do the same. 

(11) Suggested continuation of this type 
liaison and cooperation. 

(12) Raised for consideration the ques- 
tion: “What does the future hold in the 
way of quality improvement when thc) 
[natural rubber producers —Epitor] face 
technical competition from private chem- 
ical rubber ?” 
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Mr. Sears reported that the U. S. dele- and the year 1953 for seven types of rubber, 
gation considered the summary statement ; ‘o since these are the only two periods for 
of the Conference chairman, C. F. Smith, Disposal Commission which data are available covering private 
who is also chairman of the MRERB, as R ved 54 Bid importation. 

a fair conclusion of the Conference. eceive 5 Ids The above table, in addition to showing 

‘ complete conformance to RMA standards, 
Conference Chairman's Report . The Rubber Producing Facili- also shows the proportion of total imports 
Nie. Senda thi ae ties Disposal Commission in a that are no more than '4 grade off stand- 

- 2Y 2SceE Ss ofrotiticat: we =e ; 

_ adr. Smith oe a, eee report to Congress on June 1 ard. Since '4-oft-grade claims may be due 
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ent very st vf > ee Se yin government’s 27 synthetic rub- sion involved in visual inspection, it is be- 
mi- re so riefly nine points covered dur- ber plants; the number of bids lieved that the quantity of rubber that is 
— ves * cherie +s. The RTA of N. \ was 54. In addition, 19 alternate within ™% grade of standard shows an 

PA ao ect Ree Ul oe N. 3. bids were proposed. indication of the practicability of the stand- 
up showed a sample of Amber, evidencing the Copies of the report were sub- ard. On this basis, the above table dis- 
als result of rubber having been packed wet. mitted to all members of the loses that all tenes. of (euhhe +h the 

- eT : : ele ; closes that all types of rubber, with the 
50’s [his matter is serious, and organizations Senate Banking and the House pes . Thin B aud Acube 

ee : : : exception of 1in Browns and Ambers, 

and concerned were asked to give it serious Armed Services Committees, as are at least 90% up to standard or no 

Ise, consideration. . a os well as to all Senators and Con- more than 4 grade off. Of particular note 

ers ABRITRATION AWARDS. The RTA of gressmen from areas where plants is the marked improvement during 1953 of 

N. Y. supplied full particulars as to the are located—in eight different ic Thin Brown Crepes Comuannale. ofa 
rp., method adopted in New York when deal- states. The Commission eee ae quality of Ambers has declined the RM A 
sal ing with arbitration and will provide fur- information on prices offered. It report added. ' 
the ther information to the RTA of Singapore is believed that prices offered The comparisons above apply to total im- 
tic and other similar associations upon re- for the butadiene plants were ports from all countries of origin. For the 
nas quest. generally more favorable than ghd a nths of 1953. th het ays 
° poy . 1 ast e oO Ss Oo = e grTradt - 
ins, PECHNICATLY CLAssiriep Rusper. The those offered for the copolymer ports were separately reported by coun- 
the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya pro- plants. ue try of orion. These data are a Tabled 
of vided very interesting details of this type of The Commission has announced “All c ies d lv all grade 

hdl 3 | Pe that it will negotiate first with fa COMUREIES COTS See Se eee 
rubber, and it was suggested that the idea the highest bidder for mf and certain countries supply a much greater 
be supported to the fullest extent in all ii - h - Peg a- tonnage than others. Table 3 shows. the 
countries concerned. : pie he pM Pha a pcs rank of the various supplying countries in 

Faunty Baim Consine snp ROA Cox- t decided the tiati their conformance to RM \ standards. 
FORMANCE Tests. There is, in principle, = my = deg belie od 
agreement on the acceptance of the new procecures. was believed it ‘ f : : 

; : was looking favorably at the TABLE 3. CONFORMANCE TO RMA STANDARDS BY 

specification for bale coating now that the Eegraga ‘sige Country OF OrIGIN, Last NINE Montus, 1953 

: Balers ai luti possibility of negotiating on a 

RMA has agreed to delete the solution 3 ¢ F 

ae eae sigs geographical basis, that is, groups Conformance to RMA 

test and agreed to refer the milling test to ; : : nformance to R} 

, of interrelated plants in the same % U.S Standards 
re- its technical people so that they can nego- locality Imports 

tiate with the Rubber Research Institute F Within 
wa of Malaya. The question of complete re- ~oul 9 Mos., 1953 Complete 4 Grade 

tarts ¢ liveries CAIs . es Indonesia 49.9 Sth 5th 
\EA jection of deliverie because of non con- Malava 264 ath ath 
the formance was referred to the RTA of data are based upon inspection reports of Thailand 17.2 6th 6th 
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Ape dealers and importing manufacturers, and Ceylon 0.9 Ist 2nd 
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isthe cern ‘ Table 1 covers imports by the General Other 1.2 rd 3rd 
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oh Oo * : . onesiz >. ° - * “ 4 - 
isnt " a eds eos i : ag fe wel ports in the last half of 1952 and the year trade and industry believe that these data 
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yet | ties ooh heal ; i pe line big hj roe 1953. demonstrate the practicability of RMA 
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a cote f ps lag a Aa be sos ie On an annual basis the imports have type samples, particularly after considering 
1 « ( ( S « « : « . : . . : ‘a - . 
Ms gece yt thoes *  pflngpains = shown a steadily increasing conformance to the substantial amount of claims that are 
Ais ‘epi ecco aon ceeres eae RMA standards. The seriousness of the made because of improper packing. The 
HWa- AGE. Steps being taken to deal with rain- : a: , bee 1 ; Phi = «ce a el he with Thi 
: - complaints has steadily declined, and it is main difficulty continues to be with Thin 
vuld water damage in Malaya by the MRERB ae i Seer : : 5 ) . ? Thick Plank . 
velieved that further improvement can be Brown Crepes and Thick Blanket Crepes 
ore and with assurance of cooperation from the ; a : Seat aide l= ee 
made, the report said. (Ambers), where 50 to 75% of quality 
ade shipping companies, and in Indonesia with . ei nena ; ce ee , ate ee , : 
A comparison was also reported (Table claims for these grades were due to dis- 
regard to coastal steamers, should lead to 45 : 3s > 1059 . 
- . 2) between the last six months of 1952 — coloration. 
vuld improvement. 
ions UnirormM WEIGHT oF BALEs. The desire 
re; expressed by consumer countries for bales a a 
can of uniform weight is expected to receive TABLE 1. CONFORMANCE WITH RMA STANDARDS 1951-1953 
-on- favorable consideration by Singapore and PERCENTAGE OF Dry NATURAL RUBBER U. S. IMpoRTS 
nay Malayan associations. . , s Off Oualits Tot: 108 
nu- Massep, PRressED, AND MISSHAPEN imuoris Proper Within — : or 
lers Bates. Complaints of receiving countries Period by Tender M4 Total 4% M9 1 2+ 7 te 
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In conclusion, Mr. Smith expressed his Jury 1, 1952—DecemBer 31, 1953 

on appreciation for the remarks made by the _Complete Within More Than 

RMA regarding the MRERB and added MA Type Conformance 4 Grade 44 Grade Off 

that steps were being taken in Ceylon to Last 6 Year Last 6 Vear Last 6 Year 

establish a similar Export Registration Mos., 1952 1953. Mos., 1952. 1953. Mos., 1952 1953 
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the U. S. manufacturers’ delegation at the aps 
Singapore Conference relative to conform- *NOTE: Practically all Smoked Blanket imports were of a type other than described in the RMA Type 


descriptions; therefore these data do not reflect conformance to the RMA type. 





ance with RMA “Type Descriptions and 
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RFC Rubber Sales Up 


Synthetic rubber sales, which started to 
hit the skids nearly a year ago, are pick- 
ing up. REFC’s order books last month 
showed that demand for GR-S will reach 


44,000 long tons in August, 22% higher 
than the newly revised estimate of July 
sales 

Back April the agency had forecast 


June sales at 32,500 tons and July sales at 
34,000, Last month’s revised estimates 
I h of these figures by 2,000 tons 


estimates are based on 


oosted Cal 
In all cases, the 
W)-day advanced orders required 
by REC of the larger consumers of GR-S. 


Reasons for Upturn 


What's been the reason for the pickup 7 
REC offered the cautiously worded opinion 
that part of the answer rests in the fact 
that large users may have allowed their 
rubber inventories to dwindle too far 
below normal working levels. 

\nother part of the answer which may 
better account for why consumers appar- 
ently are seeking to replenish their factory 

with synthetics lies in the price 
ituation for natural rubber—the  chiet 
competitor of GR-S. Natural rubber has 
lost the price advantage it held over syn- 
thetic for the past year. Now there is 
little to choose between the two materials, 
following the recent price upturn for nat- 
ural rubber 

secause they must file firm 90-day ad- 


STOCKS 


vance orders, consumers, in May, had to 
take a look ahead to what the summer 
might bring. The picture contained these 


elements: a war in Indo-China, the heart 
of southeast Asia’s rubber growing region, 
with Communist military successes threat- 
ening to become a rout. That could exert 
upward pressure on crude rubber prices. 

Another element was supplied by the In- 
ternational Rubber Study Group, which re- 
ported early in May that the natural rubber 
surpluses of the past few years now ap 
pear at an end. A statistical balance of 
supply and demand could be expected to 
sustain the current higher level of natural 
rubber prices. As for synthetic, the U. S 
Government gave the firmest assurances at 
the IRSG meeting that the present price 
of GR-S will not be increased. 


Production Steady 


REC will keep production of GR-S well 
below anticipated summer sales in order 
to trim further its heavy inventories. June 
output has been scheduled at 35,300 tons, 
July at 35,000, and August at 35,000. Gov- 
ernment-held stocks on April 30 stood at 
83,700 tons, a decrease of 5,600 tons during 
the month, but still uncomfortably close 
to the &5,000-ton ceiling at or below which 
RFC must close the fiscal year on June 30 

\s of late May, no announcement had 
been issued form the White House trans- 
ferring the synthetic rubber program to 
some other agency after June 30. RFC will 
go out of business on that date, but the 
rubber program will go on. Talk is that 
the new custodian of the program will be 
either the Treasury or Commerce depart- 


1953 Tariff Commission Figures 


During 1953, production of synthetic rub- 
ber rose slightly, but sales declined, accord- 
ing to figures released recently by the U. S 
Tariff Commission. Last year’s output of 
1,958 million pounds was 69 million higher 
than in 1952; while sales, totaling 1,909 
million pounds in 1953, were down 94 
million from those of the previous year 
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GR-S output amounted to 1,415 million 
pounds in 1953 and 1,394 million the year 
before. Sales were 1,387 million pounds, 
valued at $319 million compared with the 
previous vear’s 1,514 million pounds, valued 
at $361 million. That’s an 8.4% drop in 
quantity and 11.6% in value for GR-S sales. 

Neoprene output amounted to 180 million 
pounds, and Butyl, 176 million. Other types 
of synthetics included in the overall total 
were silicones and vinyl elastomers 


GSA Announces New Stockpile 
Rotation Plan 


The General Services Administration an- 
nounced in May the long-awaited revision 
of its natural rubber stockpile rotation pro- 
gram. The new program, a revision of the 
interim “reform” procedures instituted last 
December, drew immediate praise from 
the group it was intended to please, the 
natural rubber producing countries. 

The goal of the new program, GSA 
\dministrator Mansure said, is “to main- 
tain the national stockpile of crude natural 
rubber at the most economical cost and, at 
the same time, to accomplish the necessary 
rotation of our rubber stocks with the 
least possible effect on the rubber market.” 
The new procedures, he added, will be kept 
under “continuous review to assure ful- 
fillment of these objectives.” 


The New Plan 


Chief features of the new procedures are: 

1. A limitation of 5,000 tons a month 
on “upgrading” the stockpile, replacing 
lower grades with the higher grades re- 
quired to produce the type of stockpile 
specified by the Defense Department. 

2. Above this, GSA will be free to re- 
place whatever quantities it desires in 
order to prevent deterioration of rubber 
in the stockpile. These transactions are 
likely to add another 5,000 tons to monthly 
rotation sales. 

3. Forward selling by GSA will be re- 
stricted to the current or three succeeding 
calendar months, and delivery of replace- 
ment rubber must be made to the stock- 
pile in the same month, but with this 
exception: in the case of deliveries of 
rotation rubber from the stockpile in the 
current month or the succeeding two 
months, an additional month will be al- 
lowed tor replacement. 

Unaltered is the requirement that pur- 
chase and sale of rotation rubber be made 


simultaneously at the identical level of the 


market. Also carried over from the previ- 
ous program is the requirement that GSA 
sell to and buy from either a dealer or 
manufacturer. At the time of sale, the 
purchaser must decide whether to replace 
the rubber himself or have GSA make the 
replacement. 


GSA Denies Affecting Market 


The limitation on “upgrading” is de- 
signed to meet the objections, loudly voiced 
by natural rubber producers, and echoed 
by industry and trade here, that the unin- 
hibited, fast-paced “upgrading” carried on 
by GSA prior to last December was de- 
pressing the market for lower grades of 
rubber. GSA had been releasing 10,000 
tons or more of low-grade rubber, not re- 
quired to meet the ultimate stockpile ob- 
jectives, replacing it with equal tonnages 
of higher grades. Another objection was 
that GSA sold forward sometimes as much 
as a year in advance, a practice which led 
to the charge that GSA was using its con- 


siderable power in the market to infiuence 
prices in its favor. 

GSA denied the charge of market mani; 
ulation and countered that the reason f 
its haste in ridding the stockpile of lo 
non-specification grades was a_ Defence 
Department directive ordering rapid attain- 
ment of the stockpile objectives. GSA was 
loaded down with low grades, obtained i: 
the 18-month period following the outbrea 
of hostilities in Korea, when the agency 
served as exclusive buyer of all rubber 
imported into this country. The ultimate 
stockpile, as drawn up by the military, has 
room for only small quantities of low 
grades, but calls for vast quantities of 
superior, longer lasting grades. It was 
GSA’s job, as manager of the stockpile, 
to acquire higher “specification” 
grades. 

\n important effect of the new rotation 
procedures, with its strict monthly limit 
on “upgrading,” will be to slow down the 
attainment of this goal. The goal itself of a 
high-grade stockpile hasn’t been changed 
at least no such change has been announced 
—but it will take longer to reach because 
of the stretchout in “upgrading.” 

The new procedures, in two respects, 
leave somewhat more leeway than did the 
interim, stop-gap measures instituted last 
December. The interim program limited all 
rotation sales—not just the upgrading 
transactions—to 5,000 tons a month. Under 
the new program, rotation sales are ex- 
pected to run about 10,000 tons a month. 
GSA also was under a tighter restriction 
on torward selling. 


those 


IRSG Sees Small 1954 Surplus 


The United States Government again has 
flatly turned down demands of natural 
rubber producers that it raise the price of 
synthetic rubber. The now recurrent de- 
mand was made by producer country dele- 
gates at the International Rubber Study 
Group annual conference, which met at 
Colombo, Ceylon, in early May. 

To help palliate any damaged feelings, 
the U. S. delegate, Willis Armstrong, otf 
the State Department, went along with a 
Study Group resolution directing — the 
IRSG’s management committee to main- 
tain “close and continuous scrutiny” over 
the price relation between natural and 
synthetic rubber and to “draw the atten- 
tion of member governments to any im- 
portant change.” 

The Study Group estimated thac world 
output of natural rubber this year will 
total 1,705,000 long tons, and that member 
nations (excluding the Soviet bloc) will 
produce some 706,000 tons of synthetics 
The Group forecast world consumption of 
1,681,000 tons (including the Soviet bloc) 
for natural and 714,000 tons (excluding the 
Soviet bloc) for synthetics. This leaves a 
surplus of only 16,000 tons of new rubber 
available for government and commercial 
stocks, surplus which, it is expected, will 
be readily absorbed. 

In appealing for a boost in the govern- 
ment-fixed price of GR-S type of synthetic, 
the natural rubber producing countries told 
the U. S. delegate that “even at this late 
stage an increase in the price would be 0! 
material assistance in encouraging replant- 
ing (of natural rubber acreage) on a scale 
adequate” to place the natural rubber in- 
dustry “on a more competitive footing 
(with synthetic) and to meet probable 
future world demand.” 

Mr. Armstrong agreed to convey these 
sentiments back to his government, but 
made it clear that he could not personally 
support the demand for a higher price for 
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syuthetic because rising demand for rubber 
will permit the natural rubber industry to 
develop “satisfactorily without artificial or 
arbitrary increases in the price of GR-S.” 
The U. S. Government, he said, had de- 
cided against boosting the price after it 
made a “careful examination . . . of its 
present pricing policy.” Several agencies 
participated in this examination, our dele- 
gate also said. 

Mr. Armstrong informed the conference, 
however, the U. S. Government is “pre- 
pared to give sympathetic consideration to 
specific proposals directed to increased 
effort on the part of producers to plant 
or replant with high-yielding strains, to 
reduce costs, and otherwise improve the 
efficiency of production and marketing” of 
natural rubber. 

The Study Group, for the second 
straight year, failed to reach agreement on 
means of stabilizing the rubber market 


and on the necessity “for a butter stock 
or any other international commodity 
agreement at this time.” Stabilization of 


the rubber market, it insisted, however, re- 
mains a “prime objective” of both the rub- 
ber producing and consuming nations. 


RMA Urges More Gulf Area Rubber Shipments 


RMA went to bat last month for the 
increasing number of rubber factories lo- 
cated in the South. The occasion was a 
Federal Maritime Board hearing on the 
application of Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. 
to double the number of government- 
subsidized sailings between the Far East 
and United States ports that are on the 
Gulf ot Mexico. 

Lykes ships now make 24 trips a year 
with government-subsidy assistance _ be- 
tween the Far East and the U. S. Gulf. 
It is seeking subsidy allowances for an 
additional 24 sailings it now makes without 
such aid. 

Appearing on behalf of all RMA com- 
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Dinsmore Sees 1954 About 10% under 1953 


Kubber industry sales in 1954 will de- 
pend much upon the showing made during 
the last half of the year, but might not 
decline more than 10% from 1953 figures, 
according to R. P. Dinsmore, vice presi- 
dent, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., speak- 
ing before a meeting of the Chemical Mar- 
ket Research Association at the Hotel 
Statler, New York, N. Y., on May 20. 

The decline in the sale of new passenger 
cars and trucks in the first quarter of this 
year has reduced the consumption of new 
rubber used in tires by 17% compared to 
that of the same period last year. 

The trend in the next few months in 
costs and profits is likely to be in the 
direction of net cost increases; hence there 
will be lower pretax margins. The speaker 
said next year the trend might be in the 
opposite direction. 

If natural rubber yield and quality are 
improved, it will be a long time before 
synthetic rubber will replace natural rub- 
ber completely in the United States. The 
position of synthetic rubber in this country 
would be greatly improved, however, when 
and if the government gets out of the rub- 
ber business, but the problem of plant dis- 
posal and the necessary Congressional ap- 
proval make the outlook uncertain, it 
Was said. 


Rubber-Chemical Activities 


Dr. Dinsmore explained the several rea- 
sons why the rubber companies are in- 
creasingly active in the chemical field, as 
follows: (1) Rubber products manufacture 
is in itself a chemical business. (2) Because 
the rubber industry makes a large part of 
Its special chemicals, it has developed 
familiarity with organic chemical syn- 
thesis. (3) The need of protecting its rub- 
ber supply led the industry into high 
polymer synthesis and has linked the rub- 
ber business with this important branch of 
synthetic chemical manufacture. (4) It is 
only normal for any industry to explore the 
areas where the products of other industries 
overlap and may therefore be expected to 
encroach progressively. The flexible plas- 
tics, such as vinyl, were stated to be in 
this category. 

It was also pointed out that if the rub- 
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ber industry takes over the major part of 
GR-S production as a private industry 
operation, this would represent an annual 
dollar increase of some $250 million. 

Increased use of oil-extended hot GR-S 
for use in places where weathering re- 
sistance has been of chief importance might 
increase the total use of this-type rubber 
to 30 or 40% of the total GR-S. 

In answering a question about the 100,- 
000-mile tire, Dr. Dinsmore said such a 
tire would not be developed overnight, but 
that if it were, it would probably cut tire 
demand by 50 to 60%. He reminded his 
listeners that increases in tire life ex- 
pectancy are offset by changes in automo- 
biles and in operating conditions and the 
“life of the car” tire of today might not 
be adequate for the car of tomorrow. 

The speaker further declared that the 
best indicator of the trend of rubber in- 
dustry sales and earnings is price stability 
If price stability is fairly good, earnings 
may not be much below those of last year. 


panies, Harry J. Carroll, Goodyear’s trattic 
director, told the Maritime Board that the 
rubber industry is “very much interested” 
in additional service bringing crude rubber 
to the U. S. Gulf area. 

Delivery to North Atlantic coast ports, 
such as New York, Mr. Carroll said, re 
sults in “needless” extra cost to plants in 
the South, because the rubber must be 
transshipped to the Midwest and then to 
the South. This practice also wastes time, 
which is “critical” even a_ slight 
delay may make a difference of as much as 
5¢ a pound in final cost accounting owt 
to the rapid fluctuations in the price of 
= 


1} »ber, he said 


because 








If prices become very unsettled, earnings 
could drop rapidly. 


Rubber’s 1954 Problems 


The major problems for the rubber in 
dustry in the year ahead, according to Dr. 
Dinsmore, may be as follows: (1) reduc- 
ing costs to offset the decrease in volume 
of business; (2) supplying better value by 
fitting products to needs and making the 
products more easily available, and giving 
better service; (3) making every effort to 
work out acceptable means for the purchase 
of the synthetic rubber plants from the 
government; (4) pursuing the develop- 
ment of new expanding applications for 
rubber: (5) giving better training and 
more opportunities to young men; (6) re- 
examining, improving, and accelerating the 
programs for research and development. 

In conclusion, Dr. Dinsmore emphasized 
that his estimates and predictions were 
based on nothing more than an_ honest 
appraisal of facts as they now appear and 
might be wide of the mark by the end of 
the vear. 


Fennerbresque on Plastics and Fibers 


Another speaker at the CMRA meeting, 
May 20, was J. D. Fennerbresque, vice pres- 
ident, Celanese Corp. of America, who re- 
viewed present and future developments in 
plastics and synthetic fibers. He first 
pointed out that U. S. production of syn- 
thetic resins, synthetic rubbers, and synthetic 
fibers amounted to more than six billion 
pounds in 1953, and that these materials 
were largely responsible for the current 
10% annual growth rate of the chemical 
industry. 

Long-range prospects for polyester resins 
depend largely upon unproved resins and 
better fabricating techniques. Polyethylene 
is now showing the greatest growth poten- 
tial of all plastics, it was added. Among 
the other plastics, the phenolics, the cellu- 
losics, urea-formaldehyde resins, and the 
vinyls should continue to maintain their 
dominant position for several years. 

Among the newer resins, growth of 
epoxies is steady and confined mainly to 
adhesives and electrical applications. Sili- 
cones are finding increasing use where heat 


and chemical resistance are important. 
Fluorocarbons are still used mainly in ap- 
plications by the government. Polyamides 
are slowly increasing in use in molding 
and coating applications, but such uses are 
minor compared to the use of polyamides 
in textiles. 

In connection with the proper place of 
synthetic fibers in the overall fiber picture, 
it was pointed out that present worldwide 
synthetic fiber production, including cellu- 
amounts to around 4% _ billion 
pounds annually, compared to 25 billions of 
overall fiber production. Permanent mar- 
kets for the newer synthetic fibers will 
have to come with the fibers eventually 
finding their rightful place in the market 
on the basis of serviceability and cost. This 
speaker said it was his firm belief that 
rayon and acetate will hold their place 
as the “bread and butter” synthetic fibers. 
and that the newer fibers, after their pres- 
ent surge, will taper off to a growth rate 
comparable to the rayons in conformance 
with their usefulness and cost 


losics, 
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Petrochemicals Market Slowing 


In the current year, supply has caught up 
with demand on most petrochemicals, and 
there will be abnormally low returns on 
the investment for many petrochemical 
projects, according to R. E. Hulse, vice 
president, National Distillers Products 
Corp., another speaker at the Chemical 
Market Research Association meeting on 
May 20. National Petro-Chemicals Corp., 
with 60% ownership by National Distillers 
and 40% by Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Co., recently started a new $50 million 
petrochemical plant in Tuscola, Ill. Suc- 
cessful petrochemical projects must be 
large scale and thoroughly integrated, Dr 
Hulse stated. 

No polyethylene is expected from new 
producers before April, 1955, and the total 
production by new producers in 1955 is 


expected to be between 50 and 75 million 
pounds. By 1956, however, new producers 
should be operating at high production 
rates, and a rathcr ample supply of poly- 
ethylene should be available to take care 
of the expanding market. A price level of 
about 31¢ a pound by 1958-1960 for poly- 
ethylene was predicted. In this connection, 
major reductions in price for polyvinyl 
chlcride, cellophane, and many other plastic 
materials which will have to compete with 
polyethylene were also predicted by the 
late 1950's. 

Dr. Hulse said he was not pessimistic 
regarding the future of petrochemicals, but 
that any slowdown would be temporary in 
nature. Within the next two or three years 
increased markets and new uses will take 
care of the present over-production on 
many materia's which will help to stabilize 
the price level. 


Robins Organizes American Synthetic Rubber Corp. 


Thomas Robins, Jr., president of Hewitt- 
Robins, Inc., and also president of Ken- 
tucky Synthetic Rubber Corp., has taken 
the lead in organizing a new corporation, 


known as American Synthetic Rubber 
Corp., to bid for the purchase of one of 
the government owned synthetic rubber 
plants. 


The new company, incorporated in Dela- 
ware with authcrized capital of $6.6 mil- 
lion, is jointly owned by 29 firms engaged 
in the manufacture of rubl é 
chemicals. Individual companies are sub- 
scribing amounts ranging from $5,000 to 
$2,000,000. Fifteen of the 19 firms com- 
prising Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corp. 
for the past four years are shareholders in 
the new coalition. 

Robins said the new corporation “is 
unique in the rubber industry and possibly 
is the only one of its kind in America.” 
He pointed out that several “joint venture” 
companies are in existence with as many 
as five members, but few, if any, with as 
many as 29. When American Synthetic 
Rubber Corp. was being organized, no 
applicant for membership was turned down. 

All shareholders in the new company are 
rubber consumers except American Cyana- 
mid Co., which is the largest single share- 
holder, with a subscription amounting to 
approximately one-third of the — total 
capital. 

Each consumer-stockholder will receive 
a basic allotment of approximately 500 tons 
of rubber per year for each $50,000 of in- 
vestment. The allotments can be refused 
without penalty, however, if the rubber is 
not desired. American Cyanamid will mar- 
ket a portion of the output to customers 
outside the coalition through its technical 
service sales organization. 


The Board of Directors 


The board of directors of the new cor- 
poration, consisting of 10 members, will be 
chosen from four major groups into which 
the 29 participating companies have been 
lumped in the interest of streamlined ad- 
ministration. Three groups which have 
subscribed the larger amounts of capital 
will be entitled to three directors each. 
The fourth group, with a proportionately 
smaller investment, will elect one director. 
Robins is acting as temporary chairman. 
Permanent officers will be elected after the 
acquisition of a plant. 

The directors are Robert B. Fiske, B. W. 
Henderson, and S. C. Moody, of American 
Cyanamid; David W. Bernstein and Rob- 
ert Marcus, of American Biltrite Rubber 


er products and 
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Thomas Robins, Jr. 


Mills, Endicott- Johnson 


Co.; Raymond 
Corp.; John H. Matthews, Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Ince.; Hugh S. Ferguson, 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co.; Mr. Robins; 
and Everett Morss, Simplex Wire & Cable 
i, 


Shareholder Groups 


The four groups of shareholders are as 
follows: 

Group 1, (three directors), comprised of 
companies manufacturing a wide diversity 
of rubber products. Brown Rubber Co., 
Dewey & Almy, Donlop Tire & Rubber 
Corp., Faultless Rubber Co., Goodall Rub- 
ber Co., Hewitt-Robins, Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Seamless Rubber Co., Sponge Rub- 
her Products Co., Thermoid Co., and the 
KYS Corp., which, in turn, is composed 
of Bata Shoe Co., Inc., Bristol Mfg. Co., 
Converse Rubber Co., Goodyear Footwear 
Corp., Goodyear Rubber Co.. LaCrosse 
Rubber Mills Co., Servus Rubber Co., 
Tingley Reliance Rubber Co., and Tyer 
Rubber Co. 

Group 2, (three directors), comprised of 
four companies for whom Charles J. John- 
son, president of Endicott-Johnson, has 
acted as spokesman. American Biltrite, 
Endicott-Johnson, Johnson Rubber Co., 
and Wooster Rubber Co. 

Group 3, (one director), comprised of five 
firms manufacturing wire and cable with 
rubber insulation, organized by Mr. Morss, 


president of Simplex. Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Co., General Cable Co., Phelps 
Dodge Cooper Products Corp., Rome Cable 
Corp., and Simplex. 

G.oup 4, (three directors), American 
Cyanamid Co., chemical manufacturer and 
marketing agent for synthetic rubber sold 
to consumers outside American Synthetic 
Rubber Corp. 

The Rubber Facilities Disposal Act 
passed by Congress in 1953 emphasizes the 
importance of providing a place in the 
synthetic rubber program for companies 
outside the large tire manufacturers. Mr. 
Robins expressed the view that American 
Synthetic Rubber Corp. provides an an- 
swer to this requirement. He added that 
the experience of the new group both in 
synthetic production and rubber fabrication 
should more than satisfy the government's 
requirement that purchasers have technical 
competence to operate a rubber producing 
facility. The combination of American 
Cyanamid’s outstanding research facilities 
and background in petrochemicals research, 
with the group’s plant operation know-how, 
gives reasonable assurance that American 
Synthetic, if it gets a plant, can contribute 
much to future development and improve- 
ment of synthetic rubber, he added. 


RMA Cautions against Thin 
Retreads 


The promotion among retreaders of the 
use of shallow skid-depth matrices was 
objected to by the RMA Tire Accessories 
and Repair Materials Committee in a re- 
lease dated April 27. The operation would 
permit the use of ‘»-inch gage camel- 
back where ordinarily 12- or lM44.-inch 
material would be used. 

The Committee said the practice is detri- 
mental to public safety because the result- 
ing tread thickness affords insufficient car- 
cass protection against bruise breaks, cuts, 
or punctures. The difference in tread thick- 
ness is not readily discernible to the pur- 
chaser, end he would have no knowledge 
that he is acquiring a sub-standard product. 

Since World War II, camelback manu- 
facturers and retreaders have cooperated 
in assuring quality materials and work- 
manship, resulting in long-wearing prod- 
ucts. Camelback manufacturers are con- 
cerned since, if retreaders turn out 
products with relatively short service life. 
public confidence in retreading would be 
lost as it was during wartime when re- 
tread mileage deteriorated for reasons pe- 
culiar to those times. 

Manufacturers expressed confidence that 
reputable retreaders will shun the use of 
shallow skid-depth matrices, based on the 
experience that the best method of com- 
peting with new tires is to assure the 
customer long-wearing and safe retreads. 


Enjay Erecting Laboratory 


A structure to house the newly created 
Enjay Laboratories Division is being bu'lt 
on the grounds of the Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co.’s research center at Linden, 
N. J. Some 11 laboratories and 14 offices 
will be contained in the 230- by 54-foot 
building when it is completed in Novem- 
ber, according to the company. 

The Division will supply sales technical 
service in the customer products field for 
Enjav Co., Inc., and the new structure 
will be equipped with equipment to permit 
study of the individual needs of the com- 
pany’s customers along such lines as pe- 
troleum solvents, additives, polymers, etc. 
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Other Industry News 





Feeding Station of Goodyear’s 3T Nylon Stretching Machine 


Goodyear 3T Prestretching Process for Nylon Cord 


After five vears of research and an in 
vestment of $5 million, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., has developed an 
exclusive method of stretching nylon cord. 
In announcing the development, R. P. 
Dinsmore, vice president in charge of re- 
search and development, explained that the 
process has been designated 3T because a 
triple tempering procedure is involved. 

The process has been incorporated into 
a machine that is claimed to be the largest 
and most advanced of its type in the tire 
industry. The machine stands four stories 
high and measures 150 feet in length; one 
unit has a capacity of 100,000 yards of 
nylon fabric per day and can accommo- 
date at any one time one-third of a mile 
of fabric. 

Three of these machines, representing an 
expenditure of some $4 million, have al- 
ready been constructed for Goodvear by 
Ross-Waldron. Two are currently in op 
eration, one in Akron, and the other in 
Cartersville, Ga. The third unit is being 
installed in the company’s Rockmart, Ga., 
plant, and operation will begin in the near 
future, 

Nylon, with its tendency to stretch un 
der tension, performs best in tires after it 
has been stretched, since its capacity to 
cause growth and cracking of the tire is 
practically eliminated. In addition to these 
advantages, the company reports, the new 
process results in a cord that has higher 
tensile strength and increased resiliency as 
compared to untreated fabric. 

Condition nylon has been tested in Good- 
year’s All-Nylon Super-Cushion tires to 
prove its superiority. One such test con 
sisted of ramming a tire against a curb 
at 55 mph.; not one of the contained cords 
was broken, it was reported. Other tests 
are said to have demonstrated that the 
processed fabric has increased heat  resis- 
tance and can provide a tire with increased 
mileage. 

The process itself consists of chemically 
treating the nylon fabric and then subject- 
Ing it to hgh tension and temperature for 
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a precise period of time. Its incorporation 
into the machine now in operation in Akron 
resulted in a unit which consumes  un- 
treated fabric at the seventh floor and dis- 
charges finished cord at the fourth floor 
Both of the Georgia installations have re- 
quired the construction of special buildings 
to house their respective machines; and 
all three of the machines now constructed 
have made necessary the fabrication of 
120,000-gallon latex storage tanks. 

To translate the process, whose chemis- 
try and mechanics were worked out by 
a group under G. D. Mallory, from the 
research stage to practical production meth- 
ods was the job of a team headed by POW: 
Drew, manager of fabric development. 


Goodyear management entrusted the prob- 
lem of designing the final production unit, 
the “factory in itself,” to a group under 
the supervision of M. H. Kilgore, assis- 
tant manager of engineering. As a result 
ot the efforts of these men, hundreds of 
yards of prestretched nylon fabric are be- 
ing turned out every minute 


Naugatuck Sales Office Moves 
to Rockefeller Center 


The New York sales office for the Nau- 
gatuck Chemical Division, United States 
Rubber Co., has been moved to the com 
pany’s headquarters at 1230 Avenue of the 
Americas (Rockefeller Center), New 
York 20, N. Y. Previously located at 254 
Fourth Ave., the office will continue to 
service the Metropolitan Area with the 
various molding powders, resins, and com- 
pounds produced by the division 


Injection Molding Unplasticized 
PVC Resin 


The injection molding of Exon 402A, a 
rigid unplasticized polyvinyl chloride resin 
produced by Firestone Plastics Co., Potts 
town, Pa., is now being successsfully ac 
complished for the first time, according to 
the company. Standard pipe fittings rang- 
ing in size from 14-4 inches threaded are 
being turned out at Firestone’s plant at 
the rate of one per minute by means of a 
Jackson & Church Co. press which fea- 
tures the Hendry preplasticizing process. 

This speed of production, after lengthy 
test runs and actual production runs, is 
reported to reduce the cost of the items 
to a marked degree. Tests have demon- 
strated the fine chemical and age resistant 
characteristics of the resin, the company 
States, and the perfect control of the fit- 
tings in respect to uniformity, threads, etc., 
that is attributed to the Hendry process 
results in a high-grade product 





Injection Molded Exon Rigid PVC Pipe Fittings 
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Naugatuck Celebrates Golden Anniversary 


rhe fittieth birthday of the 
Chemical Division, United States Rubber 
Co., was appropriately celebrated during 


Chemical Progress Week (May 16-22) 
with the prediction by John E. Caskey, 
general manager, that the $100 million 


gross of the organization will probably be 
increased by 25% by 1956. This outlook is 


nade in view of the fact that the division 
is growing at a faster pace than at any 
time in its history, Mr. Caskey said at a 
press conterence and luncheon at the 


New York, on May 19, 

production facilities scheduled 
etion in the near future and with 
the development of a number of new 
move trom laboratories to 


Metropolitian Club, 
with new 


prod- 


ucts soon to 


wt ace in 1904 for the 
of manufacturing sulfuric 
rul bber reclait ning operations, Nauga- 
vemical has branched out into a 
ie of industries, including rubber 

agricultural chemicals, latex, 
synthetic rubber, and TNT. Its 

volume, which has increased 
1946, 250% since 1940, and 
1935, will certainly be supple- 
expansion programs 
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Principal among these progr 
anticipated production of some 50 million 
pounds of nitrile rubber, plastics, and 
agricultural chemicals by the end of 1954 


to bring the vearly production capacity of 
products to 600 million pounds. 


chemical 


Naugatuck 


acid tor 


Specifically, the division is doubling pro- 
duction of Marvinol vinyl resins at its 
Painsville, O., plant; tripling Kralastic 


molding powder manutacture in its Baton 
Rouge, La., facility ; constructing additional 
units to the agricultural installation at 


Naugatuck, Conn.; and expanding the 
latex plant at Los Angeles, Calif. 

In addition to these expansions, the 
rganization is very active in developing 


new products, expecting to make public 
about 16 new developments this year. In- 
cluded among this number, which is ap- 
proximately one-third greater than the 
number developed last year, are new re- 
claim rubbers, latex compounds, and poly- 
ester resins, agricultural chemicals, and 
rubber chemicals. 

\n active interest in the 
sale of government synthetic rubber in- 
stallations, two of which are currently 
being operated by the firm, is still another 
direction for future expansion. 

Possibly one of the best publicized of 
all otf the developments of Naugatuck 
Chemical has been the pioneer work done 
in the field of applying reinforced plastics 
to automobile bodies. Since then, Vibrin 
polyester resin, laminated with fiber glass 
reinforcement, has steadily grown in use 
until today when, according to George R. 
Vila, assistant general manager, applica- 
tions for the material which are known to 
be successful are limited only by the 
problem of adequate methods of  fabri- 


cation 


forthcoming 


Teflon Fiber Introduced at Materials Show 


rhe second Basic Materials Exposition, 
held concurrently with the Basic Materials 
Conterence in the International — 
theater in Chicago, Ill, from May 17-20 


had among its many features the first public 
showing of E. J. du Pont de led « 
Co.’s newest experimental fiber made of 


Teflon, which is a_ polytetrafluorethylene 
polvmer.! 

Approximately 70 companies producing 
basic engineering materials exhibited their 
products, many of which were rubber or 
plastic compounds or their finished forms. 

The Conference heard experts from all 
fields, from research to management, dis- 
cuss subjects of interest to industry. Of 
articular interest was a panel session, 
“How, When, and Where to Use Non- 
Metallic Materials,” in which rubber was 
represented by J. H. Faull, Jr., consultant 





to the Office of Naval Research, and plas- 
tics by Jesse H. Day, editor of the SPE 
Journa 


Exhibitors of raw materials useful te 
the rubber and plastics industries were du 
Pont which, in addition to the Teflon fiber, 
showed many typical uses for neoprene and 
Hypalon, rubber coated nylon and rayon 
sheeting, special fibers for reinforced plas- 
belting carcasses of nylon, Cordura, 
and Dacron, and fire hose of Dacron 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., with its new 
Plio-Tuf? Pellets (dispersions of color 
pigments in Plio-Tut G75C resin, a high- 
styrene copolymer), Pliovic polyviny! 
resins including the dry blending 
varieties, and Pliobond ad} esives ; Fire- 
stone Plastics Co., with Exon vinyl resin 
ipplications; M. V. Kellogg Co., with dis 
plays of Kel-F fluorocarbon plastic 
ations; and Rohm & 


Haas Co., 


tics, 


cnhloricde 


appli- 
with 


fiber vill € les 1 ed n ur New 


and 
many 


molding powders 
resins and their 


acrylic 
polvester 


Plexiglas 
Paraplex 
uses. 
Kellogg announced at the Exposition that 
price reductions on Kel-F, ranging from 
22-42%, had been effected. 
fabricated materials available for 
further industrial uses were exhibited by 
Gamble Bros., Inc., with Gam-En-W ood, 
a new flooring material made by bonding 
Enrup (United States Rubber Co. rubber- 
based plastic) to solid or laminated hard- 
woods; Acadia Synthetic Products Division 


Partly 


of Western Felt Works, with synthetic 
rubber specialties, silicones, and _ plastic 
sheeting; Toyad Corp., which performs 


development service for molded foam rub- 
ber and plastics; Synthane Corp., with 
molded-macerated parts, molded-laminated 
parts, metal-clad laminates, and_ silicone- 
glass laminates; Dow Corning Corp., with 
silicone products; Westinghouse Corp., 
with ‘Micarta applications; Amos Molded 
Plastics Co., with custom injection mold- 
ings: and Polymer Corp., with nylon in 
stock shapes (for fabrication on metal- 
working equipment), Nylasint nylon pow- 
der (for molding by powdered metal tech- 
niques), Telflon stock shapes, and a new 
high-temperature cross-linked styrene. 


Cellulose Acetate Tinsel 
Available 


The manufacture of cellulose acetate 
tinsel in a complete range of formulations 
and colors has been ~— ned by Celanese 
Corp. of America, New York, N. Y., after 


a lapse of several years. The company cites 
the reason for the resumption as the great 


trade demand for the material. 


L &N Instrument Plant Planned 


Plans to construct an instrument plant 
having 250,000 square feet of floor space 
have been announced by Leeds & Noi 
thrup Co., Philadelphia, Pa. To be situ- 
ated approximately 22 miles from  Phil- 
adelphia in North Wales, Pa., the new 
facility will cost in excess of $4 million 
when completed in the latter part of 1955 
Approximately 1,300 of the company’s 
3,100 employes will eventually work at 
the new location. 

Plans for the new plant are being pre 
pared by Giffels & Vallet, Inc., with Louis 
Rossetti as architectural associate, and 
construction is scheduled to begin in_ the 
early fall. 


Three-Mile Conveyor Belt 
Possible 


Super Ustex-Nylon, a conveyor belt 
which uses a new type of chemically treated 
cellulosic yarn in the longitudinal direc- 
tion and nylon in the crosswise direction, 
has i introduced to the mining indus- 
try by United States Rubber Co., Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20, N. Y. It is 
claimed to make possible for the first 
time the construction of a continous belt 
three miles in length as a result of the ex- 
treme strength of the cellulosic fabric. 

Such strength, the company states, ex- 
ceeds that of rayon belt fabric by three 
times and that of cotton duck by 3% 
times. The only carcass material in its 
strength range is steel cord, according 
to the manufacturer, but steel has the dis- 
advantage of corroding in time. 

Recommended for use in underground 
mining operations where it would elimi- 
nate numerous transfer points and the cor- 
responding wear on the belt, the new unit 
can also be employed above the surface 
where flat or slightly sloped traverses are 
encountered. As an example, the company 
states that a slope belt conveyor using a 

6-inch Super Ustex-Nylon belt and rising 
more than 800 feet in three miles is now 
entirely possible. 


Requirement for Purchasers 
of RFC Synthetic Rubber 
for Export 


rubber, in- 


Purchases of any synthetic 
cluding latices, from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., such materials being des- 


tined for subsequent export, are now re- 
quired to contain a guarantee that the 
rubber will be exported and that the pur- 
chaser will arrange for and pay all charges 
in connection with transportation of the 
rubber from the producing plant to the 
destination specified on the shipping order. 

In addition, the purchaser must be capa- 
ble of submitting to the corporation, upon 
request, satisfactory evidence that the rub- 
ber was in fact exported. Otherwise he 
will have to pay the RFC any difference 
between the uniform freight charge and 
the freight charges actually paid thereon 


to the first destination. 
These stipulations, formalized into a 
statement, must be stamped or typed 0 


the face of the purchase order or must be 


contained in the order submitted by tele- 
graph or teletype, according to a corpora- 
tion announcement. This requirement 1s 11 


addition to the inserts now required to | 
found on the face of purchase orders. 
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Footwear Firms Offering Fellman Anti-Slip Neoprene Sole 


antl slip sole design for shoes, orig- 
inally developed for use aboard aircratt 
carriers of the United Sates Navy by per- 
el who work on the wet, icy, and oily 
t decks, is now being offered on a 
wide variety of footwear to. civilians. 
Workmen, sportsmen, and anyone else in 
terested in reducing the safety hazard of 





vantages of the “Tri-Vac” sole. 

The sole pattern, consisting of individ- 
ual units of three concentric circles each, 
and functioning with a “squeegee” action, 
was invented by A. C. Fellman, a long 
time consultant on shoes for the Navy 
The service adopted the tread as standard 
and has since used it on more than a mil- 
lion pairs of footwear. The Navy also re 
quires that such soling material be made 
of neoprene rubber, product of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., because 





t f 
( 


effects of oil and gasoline. 


slippery surfaces can now benefit from the 


the resistance of that rubber to the 


already found application in the all-weather 
chukka height boots of Owens Shoe Co., 
Salem, Mass. Previously available only t 
the Navy, these boots are intended for 
wear both as a casual shoe and as an in 
dustrial workshoe where toe protection 
is not mandatory 

More conventional workshoes than the 
naval type are also available from Owens 
with the new type neoprene soling. Thes¢ 
include both oxford and “high top” models 
with plain toes. Steel toe equipped shoes 
are available in this line, however, but from 
other manufacturers (Record Industrial 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. and C. A. Eaton 
Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. ) 

For cold weather applications, Owens 
is also putting out tleece-lined boots and 
shoes. In the sports field, E. E. Taylot 
Corp. is currently distributing yachting 
moccasins made with waterproof leather 
uppers and synthetic rubber soles or neo 
prene soling with the Tri-Vae design. 


ry 


Torture Tests on Tubeless Tires 


\ series of torture tests which demon- 
strated the serviceability of tubeless tires 
under the most severe conditions was held 
recently by The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O. As a result of 
which were intended to show 
advantages of modern tubeless tires over 
conventional tires with 
pany concluded that the tubeless unit 1s 
definitely the tire of the future. 

Beginning with fast cornering at 65 mph., 
through a 90-degree turn with tires de- 
flated to 14 pounds pressure, the test pro- 
continued with emergency | 
ps at 60 mph., reverse spins at full 
in reverse and second gear, and 
‘ircles at maximum speed n 
with air pressure down to 12 pounds 
final test performed was driving the 
less tire-equipped automobile over | 


at a speed of 60 miles per hour, prior to 


these tests, 





tubes, the com- 


brake 





st 


speed 





second 





which performance nails had beet 


into the tires 





Footwear Having Neoprene Tri-Vac Soling Includes Conventional Workshoes by Owens Shoe Co. (Left) and Boots and Overshoes by Bristol Mfg. 


Mr. Fellman, to make the development 
available to civilians, recently formed Fell- 
man Tri-Vac Footwear, Inc., 19 W. 44th 
St.. New York, N. Y., and has licensed 
Bristol Mfg. Co., Bristol, R. I., to use 
the pattern on rubber and canvas vulcan- 
ized footwear. He has also licensed Ting- 
ley Rubber Co., Rahway, N. J., to manu- 
facture molded overshoes and Avon Sole 
Co., Avon, Mass., to produce soles and 
heeis for consumption by shoe fabricators. 

Britoi will soon offer three types of 
boots with the Tri-Vac sole (see illus- 
tration) and plans to extend the use of 
the pattern to industrial and sporting lines 
with galoshes, basketball canvas 
topped yachting shoes, and thermal boots 
(for use in very cold climates). 

Tingley is currently manufacturing neo- 
rene Tri-Vac overshoes for civilian con- 
sumption. These are the same products 
currently being used by the Navy and are 
expressly directed toward workmen who 
operate where chemicals and solvents may 
be on the floor. The overshoes are elastic 
snug fitting and are constructed with- 
out the usual fabric liner to cut down on 


shoes, 


1 
} 





rhe soling materials made by Avon have 
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Co. and Tingley Rubber Corp., Respectively (Right) 


Bus with Four-Wheel Rubber 
Suspension 


The bus of the future, reported to be 
the first ever made with all four wheels 
suspended on rubber and the front wheels 
independently sprung with no front axle, 
has been introduced by Flxible  Co., 
Loudonville, O., as a prototype for future 
models of intercity highway buses. The new 
29-passenger Visacoach, as the vehicle is 
called, has “knee action” in the front end 
as a result of the independently sprung 
front-wheel design; such action is stand- 
ard on passenger cars, but never before 
has been available in buses, according to 
the company 
The rubber springs employed on th 
hicles are Goodrich Torsilastic units, con- 
sisting of a metal shell and central shaft, 
with the intermediate space filled with rub- 
ber bonded to the metals. Rotation of the 
shell or shaft while the other is held sta 
twists the contained rubber in or- 
tl springing 


Sc ¥e 


twonary, 
der to provide e necessary 


action. 


Surco Yellow Label, 
Pliolite-Cement Surface Coating 


\ compound which will preserve and 
protect concrete and other cement-type 
building materials has been developed by 
Surtace Coatings, Inc. Composed of a ce- 
ment base and a special styrene-butadiene 
latex (Goodyear’s Pliolite), the new sub- 
stance is reported greatly to improve the 
wearing qualities of concrete, mortar, and 
plaster surfaces by increasing their resil- 
iency, their water i 
elasticity. 

Surco Yellow Label, as the 1 
rial is called, will stand up under 
vibration or impact while ad 


resistance, and their 








vlass, block. or concrete. according to the 
ompany. Its unusual toughness and ad 
hesive prope rtlies are credite IS€ 
ot the tatex emulsion binae ‘ replace 
sec \ el 
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Fuel Cell for Jets 
Developed by Goodyear 


celi which forces 
engine of the Re- 
lissile (used in action against 
surface from ships or land) has 
developed by —— Tire & Rub 
Akron, O. Said to be 25 pounds 
expensive than previous 
new unit is claimed to provide 

‘n flow of fuel to the jet engine at 
Ititudes without the use of fuel pumps. 
I lel required 


smooth Op- 


A lightweight fuel 
gasoline out to the jet 
ided n 


targets 


] 
gulus zg 


been 


ber Co., 
lig 


t 
cells, 


1 
ind less 


models of the missile 


three fuel pumps to insure 

ation 

The cell consists essentially of two units 
he secondary one laced to the main fuel 
containing unit and containing compressed 
air from the engine’ Made 
of rubberized fabric, the main unit slowly 
collapses under the air pressure to emit a 
constant flow of fuel. A rubber 
ubes, installed on the inside to minimize 
air pockets as the cell empties, is said to 
insure complete avi ilability of all fuel in 
as the level drops and to keep air 
fuel lines 


ompressor. 


series ot 


the cell 
out of 


Orcoflex Auto Floor Mats 
from Ohio Rubber Co. 


A colorful new automobile floor mat 
called Orcoflex, that reportedly withstands 
more than 40 times as much passenger 
wear as mats now used, is being intro- 
duced by Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby, O. 
These wear qualities, plus greater color 
brilliance and color range, are said to be 
obtained by spraying the rubber with a 
special compound developed by Empire 
Varnish Co., using Goodrich Chemical’s 
Geon vinyl latex. Some major automobile 
manufacturers are placing the mats in 
their 1954 lines, and many other auto 
makers have them under test for 1955, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 


Vacuum Impregnation, Potting 
Services by Bacon Industries 


The formation of a new department to 
handle the vacuum impregnation of 
trical components and the devolopment of 
a new potting compound for encapsulation 
of electrical units (within the company’s 
potting service) have been announced by 
Bacon Industries, Inc., Watertown, Mass 

The new department Is set up to do both 
prototype work and large-lot impregna- 
tions using standard and special compounds 
The same capacities are available with the 
potting department where the new com 
pound, having a thermal coefcient of 
linear expansion 3-5 times less than that 
»f commercially available material and hav- 
ing excellent resistance to 


a cycling 
+160° F., can ‘be obtained, 


elec- 


trom —/0 to 


‘laimed 


Foxboro Building New California 
Factory 


roken for a new 
erected in San Lean- 
. bv The Foxboro ec Foxboro, 
eduled for completion by August 

np tents foot building will help 
mpany’s existing San Francisco shop 
manufacture, sales, and service of 


uments and accessories 


been 
to be 


Ground has 


ranch factory 


Government Suppliers Cautioned 
on Minimum Quantity Bids 


Since a government contracting officer 
can make awards on any item for a quan- 
tity less than the quantity bid on at the unit 
price unless the bidder specifies otherwise, 
and since he cannot make awards of 
than the minimum quantity unless the bid- 
der specifies this possibility, the New York 
(Quartermaster Purchasing Agency, 111 E. 
16th St., New York N. Y., has advised 
all suppliers to keep their minimum quan- 
tity bids as low 

The Agency, in a recent announcement, 
also advised that bidders not indicate capa- 
bilities in excess of actual capacity. Pre- 
award surveys are performed by the 
NYQMPA to insure the bidder's 
bility to produce each month's delivery re- 
quirement, and suppliers are eliminated 
from competition 1f they indicate a mini- 
mum quantity above their actual capacity 


Glove Coritract Awarded 
NYQMPA has also announced 


contract for the United States Air Force 
has been awarded to The Pioneer Rubber 
Co., Willard, O., to supply 10,340. pairs 
of protective rubber gloves for vesicant 
gas. Price of the gloves ranges between 
$3.27-3.49 per pair, making the total value 
of the contract $34,347.70. 


less 


as possible. 


capa- 


that a 


Tenth Anniversary Expansion 
at Fargo Rubber 


Celebrating its tenth year in business, 
Fargo Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., 
recently announced the opening of a new 
building to house additional equipment and 
laboratory facilities. The laboratory will 
perform research and development work 
mall types of rubber compounds, including 
unique compounds for — applications 
and specialized rubber hydrocarbons for 
rubber-to-metal bonding. 


Truck Tires with Royalon Cord 


high tensile strength cord, 
used in the large-size Fleet- 
way tires of the United Sates Rubber Co., 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. \ 
Advantages gained by use of the new 
cord are increased strength without any 
increase in thickness or weight, and 79% 
more resistance to flexing fatigue, 
ing to the company. 

There is also reported a 20% gain in the 
rupture resistance of the new Fleetway. 
Customers will benefit from the use of the 
Royalon cord without being required to 
pay any increased cost for the tire. 


Royalon, a 
is now being 


accord- 


Riverside Plastics in New Plant 


new plant in Hicks- 
ville, Long Island, N. Y., was recently be- 
gun by Riverside Plastics Corp., formerly 
of New York, N. Y. The firm is engaged 
in the custom molding and fabrication of 
reinforced plastics, preennty in the air- 
craft and electronic industries. 

Located on a 3%-acre plot with capacity 
for future expansion, the new building con- 
tains 16,000 square feet of floor space, 
especially designed for the firm’s activi- 
ties. Plastic items up to 30 feet long can 
be fabricated in the plant, which also 
houses the research facilities of the firm. 


Operation of its 


Goodrich Lightweight Conveyor 
Belt Line 


A new line of lightweight industrial con- 
veyor belts, including Koroseal belts and 
others with an “eye-rest” green color for 
inspection service, has been announced 
by The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

The Koroseal unit, with its smooth non 
porous surface that resists flaking or check- - 
ing, features excellent resistance to abra- 
sion, oils, and most acids. The green-colored 
belts, designated “Highseal” and “Kleen- 
seal,” are intended for light industrial ap- 
plications where their color is said to in- 
crease inspection efficiency by reducing 
glare and eye strain. A new “Economy” 
black belt, designed for low-cost opera- 
tion and to reduce maintenance problems 
caused by excessive changes in belt length, 
completes, the line. 

A new fabric identified as C. P. 
cial —, fabric, is used for the first 
time in this belt line. The fabric is repre- 
sented as having high resistance to mois- 
ture, when impregnated with special com- 
pounds, and long flex life even when op- 
erated over small pulleys. 


Spe- 


Oakite Has Best First-Quarter 
Period in History 


The billings written during the month 
of March and during the entire first quar- 
ter of this year were the highest of any 
other month and first-quarter period in 
the history of Oakite Products, Inc., 19 
Rector St., New York 6, N. Y., ‘according 
to a recent statement of the company. 
These statistics, presented at the firm's 
annual stockholders’ meeting, confirmed the 
optimistic forecast voiced last January by 
the president, John A. Carter. 

In addition to hearing these figures and 
a report of the progress made by the com- 
pany last year, the stockholders unanimous- 
ly reelected to the board of directors the 
following four men: J. J. Basch, David 
X. Clarin, Eustace Lingle, and Charles F. 
Radley. 


Materials Handling Show 
for 1955 


The next Materials Handling Exposi- 
tion will be held during the week of May 
16, 1955, in Chicago, Ill., and will —— 
the largest indoor exhibit space available 1 
the nation, according to the show’s aa 
ducer, Clapp & Poliak, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. Both the International Amphithe- 
atre and the new exhibition hall now un- 
der construction will be used to a) the 
show, theme of which will be “The Con- 
cept of Obsolescence.” 


Reclassification of Two 
Chemigum Latices 


consistent in designating 
all styrene-butadiene type latices in the 
Pliolite group and all butadiene-acryloni- 
trile type latices in the Chemigum group, 
two latices listed in the Chemigum series 
have been reclassified under Pliolite by the 
chemical division ~~ Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O. Chemigum Latex 101A 
and Chemigum “te 101AX will hence- 
forth be designated Pliolite Latex 101A 
and Pliolite Latex 101AX, respectively. 
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General Aniline Constructing 
Acetylene Plant 


The high-pressure, commerical manu 
facture of acetylene and its derivatives is 
being undertaken by General Aniline & Dye 
Corp., New York, N. Y., with the begin 
ning of construction of a plant in Calvert 
City, Ky. Reported to be the first such 
unit in this country, the high-pressure fa 
cility will cost an estimated $6,000,000 
when completed in late 1955. 

(The Calvert City community was turned 
into an industrial center last year when 
three large chemical organizations began 
operating three independent, but some 
what integrated plants. These were the 
chlorine-caustic soda facilities of the Penn 
svivania Salt Mfg. Co., the calcium car 
bide and acetylene generating plant of the 
National Carbide Co., and the vinyl chlo 
ride manufacturing unit of the B. F. 
ich Chemical Co.) 

he General Aniline 
trate initially on the production of the PV1 
(polyvinyl pyrrolidone) family of acety 
lene derivatives, including propargyl alco- 
hol, butynediol, butanediol, butyrolactone, 
pyrrolidone, methyl pyrrolidone, — viny! 
pyrrolidone, and polyvinyl — pyrrolidone. 
These chemicals, although still relatively new 
to the American industry, have achieved 
varied uses in such applications as synthetic 
fibers, plastics, plasticizers, solvents, and 
others 

The plant, designed for easy expansion 
will subsequently be equipped to produce 
vinyl alkyl ethers and esters and_ their 
polymers. Currently under sales develop 
ment by the company, this series of com 
pounds includes methyl vinyl ether, ethy] 
vinyl ether, dimethyl chloracetal, poly- 
vinyl methyl ether (PVM), and methyl 
vinyl ether-maleic anhydride copolymer 
(PVM/MA). Among the applications of 
these materials are polymers and copoly- 
mers used in adhesives, film formers, and 
latex gelling agents. 


} 


Good- 


plant will concen- 


Structural Changes in Goodyear 
Oil Hose 


Several types of oil suction and dis- 
charge hose produced by Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., have been modi- 
fied in their structure. These changes in- 
clude the replacement of the flat reinfore- 
ing wire previously used on both the Thor 
“S” smooth bore OS&D hose and the Thor 
Super Submarine hose, with a round steel 
wire to improve kink and crush resistance. 

The company also announced the addi- 
tion of Style MH Submarine OS&D hose 
to the commercial line for use in handling 
high aromatic fuels 


NSC Accident-Free Operation 
Awards 


Two National Safety Council awards 
for accident-free operation have been made 
to U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Buffalo 
N. Y. Both were presented to processing 
plant #2 at Cheektowaga, N. Y 

The first award, a Certificate of ( 
mendation, was given in recognition 
plant operation from June 23, 1952, 
December 31, 1953, without a single acci- 
dent. The other award, a pl: que, was for 
the accident-free perform: ce of the plant 
in the NSB classified division. A copy of 
the Certificate, attached to a key chain, 
will be distributed to all of the plant’s em- 
Ployes to personalize the honor. 


June, 1954 


Harry M. Brubaker 


Witco Rubber Chemicals 
Division Formed 


rubber chen ss ils 


Harry M. Bru 


The formation ot 
division and the election o} 
baker as vice president in charge of the 
new division have been made public 
Witco Chemical Co., 295 Madison 
New York 17, N. Y. Mr. Brubaker, 
joined Witco in 1951 as assistant 
manager of the carbon black division after 
having been previously associated with The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Phillips Chemical 
Co., and Sid Richardson Carbon Co., will 
make his headquarters with those of the 
division in Akron, 

The rubber chemicals will be 
responsible on a national scale for sales to 
the rubber industry of the company’s car 
bon black, Sunolite anti-sunchecking wax, 
softeners, and other products. 

It will cooperate with Witco’s 11. sales 
offices throughout the company, including 
the recently opened office at 1447 Peach 
tree St., Atlanta, Ga. This office, which 
will serve markets in the Southeast, is 
headed by Clement Damen, a member of 
the sales department since 1924 and re 
cently in charge of the firm’s Washington 
office. 


me 
sales 


division 


South’s First Rubber Products 
Plant Celebrates 


fifth anniver 
vear Tire & Rubber Co.’s 
plant, said to have first rubber 
products plant south of the Mason-Dixon 
Line, was celebrated May 14-15 with oper 
house and a barbecue for ee 15,000 per- 
at that location. Highlighting the event 
congratulatory address by E. J] 
company president, to emploves 
families and presentation of lapel 
complete 


sary ot Good- 


Gadsden, Ala., 


The twenty 


been the 


SONS 
was a 
Thomas, 
and their 
pins to 20 employes who have 
5 F service with t 


25 years of he Gadsden 
plant. 

With the 
tire on June 21, 
turn out rubber 
The plant’s 70 milliontl 
on May 14, 1954. The 
its Operation to include by now tubes, 
products, and military materials and has 
increased its employes to more than 3,000, 
making the Gadsden unit the second largest 
plant in the giant Goodyear organization 


production of an automobile 
1929, the piant began 
products tor consumers 
tire was produced 
ae t : led 
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Monsanto-Farbenfabriken Bayer 
Firm Incorporates in Delaware 


Mobay Chemical Co., equally owned firm 
of Monsanto Chemical Co., § Louis, Mo., 
ind Farbenfabriken Bayer, A. G., Lever- 
kusen, Germany, has been incorporated 
in Wilmington, Del., with David L. Eynon, 
of Monsanto, as president. The company 
will manufacture isocyanate compounds for 
use in producing rigid or flexible porous 
plastics, synthetic rubber formulations, fi- 
bers, and adhesives. 

In addition to the election of Mr. Eynon 
to the presidency, the directors of the firm 
were made public. These include Mr. Ey- 
non; John L. Gillis, of Monsanto; Oska 
Loehr, of Farbenfabriken Baver ; Edward 
M. Pflueger, of Naftone Co. (New York, 
N. Y.); and J. Russell Wilson, of Mon- 

nto. 

Mobay’s 


int tO 
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present post. 
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vice 
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“Voice of Firestone” 
Discontinued 
oncert 


é Rub ber 


broadcast 


“Voice of Firestone,” 
r the Firestone Tire 


wl ich nas been 
the radio and television f: icilities 
National Broadcasting Co. from 8: 
on Monday evenings, has been discon- 
tinued. The ram has been heard on 
radio for the 5 years, the last five 
ot which have with the 
television broadcast. 

In a recent announcement 
the company “expressed regret” at leaving 
NBC, explaining that the move was ne- 
cessitated by the fact that the 8:30 time 
would not be available on Monday night, 
and that “no other evening television net- 
work time will be offered.” 

It is reported that Firestone 
take both radio and television time wit] 
another network to continue the “Voice” 
broadcast, but no official announcement of 


this plan has been made 
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Phillips AEC Reactor Open 
to Public 
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Large Silicone Window Gasket 
by Bacon 
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Resin-Rubber Pipe for Water 
In Successful Operation 





it oper: ition 

nt in Winona, 
Kralastic, a 
augatuck Chemical division, 


Rubber Co., Naugatuck. 





pipe is made 


ac -~ per and galvanized iron 
e in this application and was installed 
n half the time required for metal, ac- 


ipany. Its 


T — ‘ 
it replaced 


ording t the con cost is re 





soeted to be less than that of copper and 
about equal to that of galvanized iron, but 
it the advantages of being unaffected 
by the corrosive brine solution or by elec- 


Continuous Vinyl Foam 
Sheeting Plant 
Commercial production 


foam vinyl sheeting at the 
m, Inc., believed t 


Of continuous 
plant of Ky- 


be the first such 





retallaty; : ] 

installation, is sched to begin July 1 

in Louisville, Ky. The process for foaming 
hased plastisols, developed by 


Corp is employed, 
with curing of the 
electronically by 





I accomplshec 
high-frequency apparatus 
rhe sheeting will be marketed in widths 
o4 inches, thicknesses up to 4 

and in any desired length. It will be 


serve the individual require- 


ments ot the user, and will be made avail- 
me Val 
able in white or any specified color 

See r Fe s x 


OBITUARY 





Harry M. Frecker 


Harry M. Frecker 
unexpectedly, on May 3, 


Da \TH came 
toa well-known figure in the mechanical 


industry, Harry M. Frecker, 
comt nodity for the me- 


rubber 20 ods i 


manager of sales 


chanical : goods division of the United States 
Rubber Co. He was 50 years old. 
Mr. Frecker, who had been with U. S. 


Rubber for the last 32 years, was ap- 


pointed to manager of commodity sales in 
March, 1952. Prior to that time he had 
been development manager of the Passaic, 
N. J., plant. 

\ native of Passaic, Mr. was 
educated in Passaic schools and Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn. 

_ He started his 





e »] - 
Frecket 


career as a clerk in the 
York Belting & Packing Co., an 
>of U. S. Rubber, in 1922, and then 

succession of laboratory and de- 
velopment posts, and in 1949 he was ap- 
development manager of the Passaic 





pointed 
lant 
The deceased was active in industry and 
organizations including the 
Mechanical Goods Division, The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc.; American 
Chemical Society; and various local rub- 
ber groups. During World War II he was 


pri fessional 


a technical consultant on mechanical goods 
to the Office of the Rubber Director, 


Washington, D. C. 
Funeral services were held in 
wood, N. a. on May 9: 
Survivors include his 


a daughter. 


Ridge- 





wife, a son, and 


Walter N. Bangham 


pr -RITONITIS, following an appendec- 
tomy, caused the death recently in Suma- 
Walter N. Bangham, an authority 
on rubber plant breeding, author, and form 
er divertor of plant research for Good- 
year Rubber Plantations Co. Lately a con- 
sultant, he was in Sumatra on a special 
assignment for Goodyear. 

He was born in Wilmington, O., on May 
4, 1903. He was graduated from Ohio 
State University in 1926 and obtained an 
M.S. from Harvard University in 1929, 
when he was first sent to Sumatra by Good- 


tra oO! 


was a winner of thie 
William F. Sheldon Traveling Fellowsli 
for the study of botany and ‘agriculture 

The deceased also served as chief bota- 
nist in 1939 at Goodyvear’s Costa Rica plan- 
tation, and he was a member of the Inte 
American Institute of Agricultural Sci- 
ences at Turrialba, Costa Rica. 

He left Goodyear plantations in 1947 
become editor of La Hacienda in New 
York, a magazine devoted to tropical ag 
culture, but continued to serve the sales 
company as a consultant 

Besides his many articles on rubber plant 
breeding and disease control, Mr. Bangham 
won renown for the development of the 


vear. Mr. Bangham 


+ 


budgrafting operation which considerably 
increased yields on Goodyear’s Sumatra 
plantations and which were adopted in 


Indonesia. 
He leaves his wite, 
and a sister. 


his mother, a broth 


Abraham Sydeman 
BRAHAM SYDEMAN,__ pioneer 


manufacturer of coated, impregnated, 
and molded rubber products for the shoe, 
garment, and electrical trades, died or 
April 21 at his home in Jamaica Pla 
Mass., at the age of 97. Prior to his re- 
tirement six vears ago, he was treasurer of 
Stedfast Rubber Co., Boston, Mass., a 
firm he had established when he was 67 
vears old. 

Born in Poland, Mr. Sydeman moved to 
England and then = the United States 1 
his early vears. He began in this country 
as an apparel salesman, but later opened 
stores in three Massachusetts cities. At the 
the century he took over a rubber 





l, 


t 


} 


turn of 
company in Stoughton, Mass., and after 
outgrowing its quarters there moved to 


Canton, Mass., where he established the 
present Plymouth Rubber Co. He was one 
“e the first manufacturers to promote rub- 
ber heels for men’s shoes. 


Relinquishing control of Plymouth in 


1919, Mr. Sydeman remained inactive for 
only five years when, in 1924, he estab- 
lished the Stedfast organization. Under 
his management, the company expanded 
into England and Canada, and its prod- 
ucts were marketed all over the world. 


He is survived by two daughters. 


Harry A. Astlett 


ARRY ANDERSON ASTLETS, 

founder of the crude cubber importing 
firm of H. A. Astlett & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., died on May 11 in Mont- 
clair, N. J., at the age of 86. He had been 
senior partner of the firm that bore his 
name until his retirement in 1942. 

Mr. Astlett was born in Devonshire 
England. 

He traveled to Brazil in his early twen- 
ties for a Liverpool merchant house and 
arrived in this country at the age of 27 
as a member of Shipton Green & Co. He 
soon became a partner of that firm and 
was made the senior partner when Mr. 
Green retired. In 1896 he changed the 
name of the firm to its present form. ; 

Mr. Astlett was a former president of 
the Rubber Trade Association and a former 
director of the Commodity Exchange ot 
New York, and of the first National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Montclair, where he had 
lived for many years. The deceased was 
also a leading amateur orchid grower and 
vice president of the National Orchid 5o- 
ci ery. 

He is survived by a son and 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 





W. W. Frymoyer 


W. W. Frymoyer has been elected a 


vice president of The Foxboro Co., Fox- 
boro, Mass. He joined the firm in 1926 as 
lirector of research and was appointed 
general superintendent in 1939, Since 1951, 


factory manager, 
remains and which 
all instrument manu 
the company. 


Mr. Frymoyer has been 
a in which he 
ails supervision of 
‘turing activities of 


B. B. Countryman was named 
president, purchasing division, and 
Hansen was elected assistant treasurer of 
e Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St 
Paul, Minn. Mr. Countryman joined 3M 
as purchasing agent in 1928 and became 
director of purchases in 1942. Mr. Hansen 
joined the company in 1943 as assistant 
controller 


P. J. Koch, with The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., since 1925, has 
been appointed cashier of that company. 


Fred M. Pugh has been appointed man- 


ger Of the midwestern sales district of 
General Electric Co.’s silicone products de- 
partment. Mr. Pugh joined G-E in 1947 


and has silicone sales engineer and 


salesman for the company. 


been 


silicone pre «luct 


C. J. Schmidt, who has ee 
of the Detroit office of J. ( 
neering Corp., has. been baal vice pres- 
ident in charge of sales and will move 
his headquarters to the company’s main 
office in New York, N. Y. Mr. Schmidt 
has been with Ross for 24 years, 20 of 
which have been spent as manager of 
the Detroit office. 


charge 
Ross Engi- 


H. W. Rollman recently returned from 
an eight-week round-the-world trip. He 
reported that during his absence a great 

number of inquiries about the Vertical 
Shoe \lliance has been received, making 
probable a meeting of interested parties at 
the Chicago Shoe Show to further discuss 
the project. Mr. Rollman proposed the 


Alliance idea before he left on his trip.! 


For details, see our Mar., 1954, issue, p. 804. 


June, 1954 


Victor Vodra, 


ger ot Wvyandotte 


formerly a sales mana- 
Chemicals Corp., has 
become iated with Wooster Rubber 
©O,, Wooster, ()., in the newly created ca- 
pacity oft technical director. Mr Vodra, 


assoc 


who will coordinate the design, chemical, 
and quality control activities at Wooster, 
is well known in the rubber tndustryv as an 


author and lecturer. He had served as Pa- 
cific Coast tepresentatsye ot R. TV. Vander 
bilt Co. and as general manager of Grif 
fith Rubber Mills and had o pera ed his own 
business, The Northwest Research & De 
velopment Co., before joining Wyandotte 





Victor Vodra 


Robert E. Workman, 
general manager 
ber Co.’s chemical 


to the 
of Goodyear Tire & Rub- 

division, recently ad 
dressed the annual convention of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Paint & Varnish Club 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


assistant 


Jack E. Bolt rag €€1] 
tion engineer in th 
unit, chemical 
General 

Pittsfield, 


named applica 
phenolics engineering 
m ri a department, of 
Electric Co.'s chemical division, 
Mass. Mr. Bolt joins G-E after 


a three year tour of duty with the Navy, 
prior to which he had been a metallurgist 
and supervisor at American Brake Shoe 


Co. 


J. C. Pullman has been appointed as- 
sistant to the manager of the new product 
development department of American Cy- 
anamid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. Dr. Pullman joined the 
department in 1952, prior to which time 
he was concerned with the development of 
chemicals for the paper converting indus- 
try at the company’s Stamford, Conn., 
research laboratories. 


Ray P. Dinsmore, vice president in 
charge of research and development of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
has been elected a term member of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Corp., governing body of MIT, Cambridge 
Mass. Dr. Dinsmore will serve as a term 
member for five years, the membership is 
equivalent to trusteeship of a university. 





Alan S. Evans, Jr. 






Alan S. Evans, Jt. has been elected 
vice president in charge of sales of Neville 
Chemical Co., Pittsbur he He was 
formerly I 





division ot 
Co. Mr. Eva 
Coke 





P itt tsb urgh 








since 1942 in the co het or- 
ganization. He is an active met ber $7 the 
American Coke & Coal Chemical Institute 
and other chet ical organizations 


Rodolfo Low, chief chemist of Pro- 


ductos De Caucho Villegas, S. A., recently 
toured the Seiberling Rubber Co.’s Akrot 
O., plant under the direction of Seiberling’s 
chief chemist, Ral Iph | iPorte. Dr. Low 
will spend six weeks in Akron studying 


compounding and development 
for the Bogota, 
was 
tires 


pre cesses 
Colombia, concern, wi ich 


recently organized to made Seibe 





Harry T. Fogg, formerly general sales 
manager of Hall Rubber Co., has been 
appointed New England representative of 
The Be arfoot Sole Co., Ine Wadsworth, 
O. Mr. Fogg, who has been selling rubber 
soles and heels since 1920, will be located 
at the firm’s Boston, Mass., office 


Howard Lee Young hes been 
vice president of both the 


elected 


\merican Zine 


Sales Co. and the American Zine Oxide 
Co., wholly owned subsidiaries of The 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Mr. Young joined tl e sales 


company in 1937 and served through the 
posts of salesman and central district mana- 
ger until 1951, when he | 


Was made m 
of metal and 





r 


ran “id Ss ale S 


J. P. Milionis has 
mages development department of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller 
York 20, N. Y., in whicl 
he will introduce new products 
chemical industry and will be 
with general development projects of the 
company. Dr. Milionis joined Cyanamid in 
1951 and researc] chemist 
until tl 


this 


joied the 


position 
to the 


concernet 


served as a 


pron 


otion 








Joseph A. Neubauer 


yee A. _Membouer. 


David G. Hill, 


‘Emmet D. Griffin; 


1 
Ca 
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industrial 
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sales 








ver in charge ot accounts 
Rubarite, Inc., a recently formed com- 
Dp tly owned by The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., National Lead Co., and 
Bird & . Mr 
et Ss h the 
1¢ ha < 
s es iT Be ¢ 9 
. o the Rubber Division of the 
Office of Price Stabilization, and res : 
special products for U. S. Rul 
Wek aC 
me ms aoe has beer de chi 
g nd Forrest Fleck has bee 
t superinte 1e1 
D prom 11 € W: 
t f The Gene lire & 
er Co. Mr. Winkelj eteran « 
it] ( mpa ontinue 
S I tine i 1! > 
S sion |] 1 Bi t the firt oO 
. ing to plant engineering. Mr 
< ee the company since 
A ( « if s € T 
ssignments 
John A. Sherred s been appoint 
ir tor rese rc} eve opment ior the 
plas 1S1¢ ( Monsanto Chemical 
( England, Mr. Sherred joined 
he pany 1947 in the Texas Cit) 
rex... plant and nas been in 
velopment functions in the 
1 ! t there since 1952 
lye ted in St. Louis, Mo 


vears 


Philip R. Tarr has joined the develop 
ment department of Monsanto Chemical 
Co.’s plastics division, Springfield, Mass. 














He transfers from the firm's Louis of- 
fice, Where he was assistant to the presi- 
lent and secretary of the executive and 
finance committees. Mr. Tarr joined Mon- 
santo in 1945 as assistant to the secretary 
of the executive committee, later becom 
Ig assistant to the executive vice presi 
lent, assistant to the president (1951), and 
SEK of the two committees (1952), 
Frank E. Selz, for the last nine years 
assistant to the president of General 
\merican Transportation Corp., Chicago, 
Ill., has been appointed vice president in 
rge ot » plastics division of the con 
pal Mir, Selz joined the company im 
and served as assistant to the man 
the tank car division from 1934 
He s presently secretary and treas 
( s well as a director, of the Society 

e Plastics Industry, lh 
William M. Widenor, formerly with 
New Jersey Zine Sales ( OO, recently 
ined the polychem icals division of West 
rginia Pulp & Paper Co., Charleston, 
S. ©., to do developn coe work on the use 
Indulin (pine wood lignin) in rubber 


in the sales 


John Conway, previously 
ne Chemi 


ganizat arbide & C 
Co., has jomed Hatco hemical Co. 

Conway will 
company s office at 
will he responsible for 
development activi 


wn of | 





11es ot 





1 


Christian de Guigne, for the past eight 
president of Stauffer Chemical Co., 
alifornia te wall Francisco s, Calif., 
has been elected chairman of the board of 
directors. Hans Stauffer, formerly ex- 
ecutlve vice president and general man- 
ager, was elected president, climaxing 34 


O36 { 


years of service with the company. John 
Stauffer, vice president and secretary, 
with 36 vears ot service, has taken on 
the added responsibilities of chairman of 
the new executive comm ittee,. GK. -C. 


Wheeler was reelected vice president, and 
Christian de Dampierre was reelected 
James W. Kettle, formerly 
United States Steel Corp., was elected 


rr] 
rower 


easurer 
witl 


“ont 


5 Gladser Stu 


Hans Stauffer 


lio 


John Stauffer 


John §. Collbran, Jr., has been named 


western district sales manager, Chicago 


office, of The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co., 
succeeding David P. Brannin, who re- 
ured after over 40 vears of service. Mr 
Collbran, a member of the company since 
1945, has been assistant to Mr. Brannin 
since 1952. Mr. Brannin was associated 
with a subsidiary, Empire Zinc Co., until 
1921, when he was transferred to the 
Chicago o-fce. He later became office 
manager (1936), district sales manager 
(19460), ot finally western district sales 


manager for the New Jersey company. 


Henry Avery has been appointed man- 


ager of the coal chemicals division ot 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Mr. Avery joined the comp any 


in 1951 as manager of the plasticizer divi- 
sion and will continue to carry the duties 
of that position in addition to those in- 
volved in his new post. 

Karl L. Lange, since 1949 assistant 


oper: itions manager at Wingfoot Lake 


\ir- 








ship Base, has beeen appointed manag 

ot the expanding © lighter-than-airer 

Hight operations at Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp., Akron, O. In his new assignment 
Mr. Lange will be responsible for the test 
and demonstration of the company’s new 
airships now under construction, in addi- 
tion to duties as head of commerical air- 
ship operations. He will be — by 
Walter B. Birdsall, formerly in charge 


ot production at Wingtoot Lake, pin has 
been promoted to chief of electronic 


ordination of LTA operations. 


co- 


been named to managerial 
the aeronautical depart- 
100drich Tire and Equip- 
ment Division. These include: William 
B. Collier, product manager of de-icers, 
heated rubber, and accessories; Louis i. 
Fulop, formerly product manager of tank 
tracks, now product_ manager of Rivnut 
sales; Robert J. Reidy, former equip- 
ment sales field representative in Minne- 
apolis, now product manager of airplane 
tires, tubes, and recapping; Robert G. 
Selden, product manager of fuel cells; 
Glenn A. Zimmerman, former sales en- 
gineer in new products department, now 
product manager of wheels and_ brakes; 
and H. N. Snook, operating manager of 
the department and responsible for govern- 
ment contracts and automotive tive pricing. 


Six men have 
assignments with 
ment of B. F. ¢ 





Christian de Guigne 
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J. E. Quinty 


Jj. E. Quinty, of E: 


Inc., recently 


nery Industries 
responsibility 
ratty acids and 
and textile oils 
Pennsylvania and of 
Jersey. Mr. Ouinty 
having been associated 
Powder Co. 


assumed sales 
all of 11 company’s 
derivatives, plasticizers, 
in northeastern 
northern New 
Emery after 
Hercules 


parts 
joined 
witl 


W. 1 Major, formerly with General 
Electric Co. in atomic energy work, has 
been appointed to the chemical sales. staff 
of Emery. 


Walter Murken has been appointed pro- 
duction manager of the Quaker Rubber 
Corp., division of H. K. Porter, Inc., Phila- 
delphia 24, Pa., responsible for the plan 
ning and scheduling of all plant production 
facilities. Mr. Murken, a veteran of 16 
years of service with Quaker, was district 
sales manager for the Philadelphia area 
prior to his promotion. 


Paul A. Fodor, Jr., district sales man 
ager at Philadelphia for Columbia-South- 


ern Chemical Corp., 632 Ft. Duquesne 


Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa., has been awarded 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce’s “Certificate of Service” for his 
contribution to the nation’s Industrial Mo- 
bilization Program. Mr, Fodor served as 
Chief of the Inorganic and Agricultural 
Branch, Chemical Division, National Pro- 
duction Authority, during the past 12 
months while on leave from Columbia- 


Southern. 


William Engs, manager of manufactur- 
ing the agricultural chemicals division, 
American Cyanamid Co., has been appoint 
ed assistant to the president of Stauffer 
Chemical Co., San Francisco, Calif., its 
subsidiaries and associated companies. Mr 
Engs joined Cyanamid in 1941, in which 
organization he has held such posts as di 
rector of the chemical engineering division 


of 


of Stamford Laboratories and as manager 
of operations of North American Cyana- 
mid, Ltd. 


George J. Wachholz has been appoint 
ed controller of the Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Wachholz 
joined 3M in 1936 as a cost accountant, 
rising to division controller and later 
sistant controller (1950). In his new 
pacity he will be responsible for the prepa- 
ration of budgets and supervision of oper 
ating accounting controls and procedures 


as 


Ca 


June, 1954 


L. W. Reeves has been named manager 
chemical sales, and George Hackim 
has been appointed manager of vinyl resin 
sales of the chemical division of The Gen 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. Mr. 
Reeves, who joined the company in 1951 
after associations with Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co., Dayton Rubber Co., and Bin- 
ney & Smith Co., is now responsible for 
the sale of products manufactured at Gen- 
eral’s Mogadore, O., plant. Mr. iv 
with the company since 1948, was manage 
technical for the division re 
to this appointment. 


ot 


ot service 


Inc., New York, N. Y., 
has appointed §. Covnlied Bonow man- 
wer the manut division, Paul 
Kaplan manager of the technical division, 


Stein, Hall & ( 





ot acturing 











and Albert R. Robbins manger of the 
New York laboratories. Mr. ssa also 
assistant vice president of the Stem-Davies 
Co., came to the company in 1946 frot 
Edgewood Arsenal, Md., % 1 

the firm’s Long id 1 
Mr. Kaplan, formerly th 
development department, direct the 
operation of 1] Cc ibn ratories and othe 'y 
technical aspects of the firm’s oper tions. 
Mr. Robbins, with the company since 1951, 
is now in charge of the Long Island City 
laboratories 


r of the legal 
Corp., Ch 
elected as- 
Prior 
a staff 
United 


John H. Schultz, nbe 
department of Borg aes 
EE. 1951, has been 
secretary of corporation. 
Schultz was 
the 


Cage since 
the 
Mr. 


Court ot 


sistant 
to joining the 
attorney in 
States 


firm, 


the Tax 


Leonard E. Dupras has been appointed 
a New England sales representative of the 
pigments division of American Cyanamid 
., 130 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. Mr. Dupras joined the company in 
1953 in pigment technical service at Bound 
N. J., and later was transferred to 
sales department of the division. 


» 1 
Bre IOK, 


the 


E. G. Steinmark has been named Phila 
delphia district seles monreeer er Penn 
svlvania Industrial Chemical Corp., Clair- 
ton, Pa. He has served with the company 
as chemist, expediter, and sales executive 
lor the past O years. 


John Sutton, plant engineer at the in 
dustrial products division plant of 


B. -F; 


Goodrich 
has been named plant engineer 
Akron, ¢ 


division's 














Co. in Cadi 


)., plant 4. 











The 
llac. Mich. 
ot the 


Mr 








Sutton 


joined the company in 1927, becoming 
general foreman in engineering of the 
Cadillac facility in 1938 and subsequently 

moving to various locations in the coun 

try in simular — 7 until returning 
to the Cadillac, Micl lant as pl engi 
neer in 1950. 

The industrial products division The 
RB. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., has at 
— the appomtment of the following 

to positions within the divist 

‘Raymond L. Fitz, formerly p ss 
production m: er. as productior > 
tendent of sieats 1 and 2. Mr. Fitz joine 
the company 1 1940 as a met " c 
technical OTALOr nd rose “( 
posts shi oreman, gener: 
production manager oO e calend - 
partments in the processing is 
since 1950, production superintende 
processing division in charge 
preparation, c 2 , mixing f 
and calendering : plar drohocsnt 

Robert E. Baltz as processing lu 
ion manager, repl Mr. F: Mr 
Baltz, a Goodrich ¢€ ok e€ since 29. has 
eld the posts of floc ore 
foreman, productiot nager ¢ s 
cell eous departments l S 5 
project manager ot lat hread + 

Samuel W. Somerville, S 
time-study and methods m - He 
the firm in 1936 in the theduling 
production control de tment, then serve 
in the accounting department. After arl 
five vears in the Army and Air Force, Mt 
Somerville eturned to Goodricl 1946 
s an industrial engineet acting s ke 
industr engineer trom 1947-19 el 
he was named manager of the ti stud 
and met] hods department oft the company’s 
divvoe industrial products departments 

Eugene J. Mundorf, formerly m: 
ver of the time-study and methods depart- 
ment at plant 4, as manager of the time- 
study and methods department for >'ants 1 
and 2. Mr. Mundorf started wit! 0 
pany as an industrial engineer in 1941 
hecame manager at. plant + in 1950 


Karl P. Lipscomb as 


time-study and methods department 


4, replacing 


joined Goodricl 


plove, 
study 


later 


and 


Mundort. M 
in 1933 as a 
became a member 
rethods in 


Mr. 


group 


manage 


ro 


t plant 


r. Lipscomb 


factory 
ot 


1942 


the 


em- 





E. G. Steinmark 


Rzymond L. Fitz 
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assistant mat 
laboratories 


William L. Evers, 
f the Summit, N. J., 


research 


in « ree of plastics division research for 
Celanese ( orp. « f \r erica, has been pro 
nN ed SSIS t te he technical direc 
i eZ stics divis the company 











K. O. William Sandberg has heen ay 
I newl 1 op 
‘ Ss re ch sec withi he N- 
ig ¢ ae i e p tics depart el 
Gene Plect ha ittsfield. Mass. D 
ny erg, previous ger of indus 
t engine y it e chet Vision 
G-E, will be responsible appli 
Ch ICs S11 s pre 
ie 1 prediction In prol 
ems 


Gerrit a riven ye s been appointed 


¢ CO’ abrics division ot The 
] 
I 


H. M. Saw “& Son Co., Ine bridge, 
Mass., suCCeE sling Paul F. Corbin, who re 
signed. Formerly pl ier at the con 





int for the past 


rtown, “iy pl: 


Oldenbrook is replaced in 





that capacity by ae A. young a 
The new divist id joined iwyer in 
1949 after \ Prete with the 
¢ ibrics m of Goodall-Sar ford, 
I l with Tver Rubber 
( S cOst a nt trom 1939-1941, 
g vith Gi Santord from 1941- 
194 Ba superintende: 


Curtis Beem, Jr., hes bee: 


Cs IN Xf : Mint Ol18 
\{ } ¢ roe he « panv's 
Hous t e, M Be will be 
SPONSIDIE sales in parts ¢ Illinois 
K t Kansas, as we s all 
Miss 
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» ue s er] ect if product 
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Willis A. Gibbons, associate directo 




















S le pie is oe 1 
e | te States Rubber Co ter 
4] ve s of service. Dr. G Ons 
r p rect ter ecelving 
S rate at Cornell University in 1912 
Exec period with the U. S. Art 
luri g War I, whe he was s 
SIS 1 tlache to. the \meri 
En Ss ( } nel: ] I later, Cal 
tal e Ur nee Dep: tment 1 Wash- 
net Ss entire business caree Was spel 
wit t he pal Dr. Gibbons was 
plonec 1 the ompal v's *scier Te ¢ 
S¢ ! evelopment 1 his or Col 
tribu S | te lippi of tire 
cor e T-50 test for measuri rubber 
vu izatl new ethods of vulcaniza 
tior 1 the ( of rubber thread 
! t p rect from latex rte 
ore OU patents in the field 
rubber technolog He was director of re 
search for the company from 1928 until 
1946 and has been associate director since 
1946. During World War II, Dr. Gibbons 
was a member of the technical committee 
of t UOree « Rubber Reserve, Recon- 
str Finance Corp., and was men 


Rubber 





W. A. Gibbons 


Mission 


its synthetic 


sent to the Soviet Union to study 
rubbet 
served on various advisory committees of 
the National Research Council and at pres- 
ent is se an of the Division of Engi- 
1 Coun- 


processes 





] Re search of the 


FINANCIAL 


American Cyanamid Ge., New York, 
N Y.. nd subsidiz iries. Yea ir ended Decem- 
1953: net earnings, $27,234,250, 


8 8 646 261 common 


. 240 1 
equal to $3.15 each on 


shares, « pared with $26,226,020, or $3.07 
i on 8,537,979 shares, the vear hef« % oe 
et sales, $380,393,340, against $368,408,345 : 


and excess profits taxes, $25,000,000, 
unst $25,800,000 


“March quarter, 195 a: 


580, equal te 83¢ each on 


earings, $7,155- 

* 8,666,804 shares, 

with $10,553,909, or $1.22 eacl 

on 8594179 shares, a vear earlier; net 
unst $102,832,189. 


guerre mate Rubber Co., New 
Yi Ne Ya ubsidiary. For : net 


eorn ngs, s10247 4. equal to $3.19 each on 
32.168 preferred shares, compared wit! 


49.009 cor on 
$17,119,796, 


taxes, 


$237 Whe 3, 


i@alnst federal incomes 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
Columbus, O. Year ended March 31, 
1954: net income, $1,429,953, equal to 


$1.62 a share, ea ee with $2,154,741, 
or $2.70 a share, in last year’s quarter. 


Belden Mfg. Co.., Chicago, Ill. For 
1953: net income, $1,386,952, equal to $4.33 

ommon share, compared with $975,799, 
or $3.04 a share, in 1952. 





Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. Three months ended March 31, 
1954: net income, $756,332, equal to 44¢ 
a share, contrasted with $1,865,173, or 
$1.21 a share, in the like 
vear, 


period last 


He has 


$228,83 





Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New 
York, N. Y. For the vear 1953: net profit 
$6,015,386, equal to $7.13 a share, against 
$6,275,922, or $7.44 a share, in 1952. 
March quarter, 1954: net income, $1. 
256,853, equal to $1.49 a common shar 
ap $1,921,922, or $1.28 a share, 
1953 quarter. 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Ye 
ited December 31, 1953: net profit, $- 
138,000, equal to $2.93 a common. share 
eainst $4,189,000, or $297 2 share, thie 
vear before; sales, $120,591,000, agains 
$100,478,000; federal income taxes and 
negotiation, $11,730,000, against $7,407 . 
First quarter, 1954: net profit, $1,1 

037, equal to 75¢ a share, against $1,0 “a 
303, or 68¢ a share, a year earlier. 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. First quarter, 1954: net 
loss, $252,537, contrasted with net profit 
of $44,157, equal to 12¢ a common share, 


in the same quarter last vear, 


Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, IIl., and 
subsidiaries. Twelve months to December 
31, 1953: net earnings, $23,978,142, equal t 
$9.77 each on 2,396,686 common phases 
compared with $22,914,657, or $9.33 each o1 
2,394,879 shares, in the preceding 12 
months: net sales, $407,379,056, against 
$353,948,112; federal and Canadian income 
taxes and excess profits taxes, $23,650,000, 
against $37,125,000. 

First three months, 1954: net earning 
$5,001,506, equal to $2.03 a share, ag 
£6,340,112, or $2.59 a share, 
897 807,117, 


all st 
a year earlier 


against 8113.944.423, 


net sales, 


— Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge Mass. Quarter ended Novem- 
her 30, 1! 53 net loss, $93,910, contrasted 
with net profit of $45,123, equal to 1f¢é 

common share, a Year earlier. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. March quarter, 1954: net 
$589,076, against a loss of $391,498 in the 


quarter of 


first 


Canada Wire & Cable Co., Leaside, 
Ont. For 1953: net profit, $2,088,294, equal 
0 $10.17 a Class B share, against $1,994,062, 
or $9.72 a share, the 


year before. 


Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


1954: net earnings, $233.- 


First quarter, 

-~-- = 2.5 
255, equal to 27¢ a share, compared with 
$337,483, or 40¢ a share, in last years 


Circle Wire & Cable Corp., Maspeth, 
I., N. Y. For 1953: net income, $1,814,- 
equal to $2.42 a common share, 
pared with $2,293,444, or $3.05 a share, in 
1952. 
First quarter, 1954: net earnings, $374,- 
187, equal to 50¢ a share, compared with 


share, in the 1953 


L 
823, com- 


$667,567, or 89¢ a 
months. 


Cooper Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, 
O. For 1953: net earnings, $359, 85, equi 
to $2.29 a common share, against $32 
or $2.05 a share, in the previous year. 

First quarter, 1954: net earnings, $70.- 
592, equal to 45¢ a share, tl 


~ 


contrasted with 
2, or $1.46 a share, a year earlier. 
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Collins & Aikman Corp., New York, 


x. Y. Year ended February 27, 1954: 
net loss, $1,208,933, contrasted with net 
pront of $1,085,791 in the preceding fiscal 
year 

Columbian Carbon Co., New York, 
N. Y. First three months, 1954: net 
profit, $1,289,583, equal to 80¢ a share, 
against $1,295,559, or 80¢ a share, in the 
like period last year. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Bal- 
timore, Md. First three months, 1954: net 
income, $474,230, equal to 28¢ a common 
share, contrasted with net loss of $22,290) 


he like period last year. 


Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, O. Quar- 
ter ended January 31, 1954: net income, 
$118,559, equal to 16¢ a common share, con- 
trasted with $455,657, or 74¢ a share, in 
the corresponding period last year. 


Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
Mich. For 1953: net income, $1,195,420, 
equal to $2.28 a share, against $997,452, or 
$1.90 a share, the year before. 


DeVilbiss Co., Toledo O. First 
three months, 1954: net profit, $132,068, 
equal to 44¢ a common share, compared 
with $246,297, or 82¢ a share, in the 1953 


period. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. First three months, 
1954: net earnings, $73,793,248, equal to 
$1.56 a common sh are, against $56,721,- 
002, or $1.19 a share, in last year’s months. 


General Cable Corp., New York, N. Y. 
March quarter, 1954: net income, $1,280,- 
663, equal to 58¢ a share, compared with 


$1,405,821, or 64¢ a share, in the 1953 
juarter. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Y. First quarter, 1954; consolidated 


net profit, $48,029,000 equal to $1.67 


a share, compared with $33,849,000, or $1.17 
a share, in last year’s quarter; net sales, 
$715,596,000, against $777,819,000. 

General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Three months ended March 31, 1954: net 
earnings, $189,167,333, equal to $2.13 a 
common share, against $151,261,876, or 


$1.70 a share, a year earlier. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
March quarter, 1954: consolidated — net 
income, $8,556,458, equal to $2.04 each on 
4,198,582 common shares, against $8,105,- 
712, or $1.94 each on 4,170,425 shares, a 
vear earlier; consolidated net $152, 


5 sales, d10Z,- 
023,569, against $171,175,551. 


Byron Jackson Co., Los 
First quarter, 1954: net income, $448,768, 
equal to 85¢ a common share, against $277,- 
689, or 52¢ a share, in the like period last 
vear, 


Monroe Auto Equipment Co., Monroe, 
Mich. Nine months ended March 31, 
1954: net earnings, $14,184, contrasted 
with $357,544 a year earlier. 


June, 1954 


Angeles, Calif. 


June 18. 
June 20- 
24. 
June 21- 
25. 
June 23. 
June 25 
July 13 
15. 
Aug. 3 
Aug. 20 
Sept. 9. 
Sept. 11- 
13. 
Sept. 23. 
Oct. 5. 
Oct. Te 
Oct. 8. 
Cet. 13. 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 15 
Cct. 20. 
Oct. 22 
Nov. 3. 
Nov. 10 
Nov. ll 
Nov. 17 
Nov. 18. 
Dec. 4 
Dec. 8. 
Dec. 9. 
Dec. 10. 
Dec. 18. 


CALENDAR 


Akron Rubber Group. Outing. 
Boston Rubber Group. Summer 
Outing. Andover County Club, 
Andover, Mass. 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
International Rubber Technology 
Conference, London, England. 
Rubber Division, C.1.C. Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.. Canada. 
Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. Summer Outing. 


Plant Maintenance Show. Pan 
Pacific Auditorium. Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


New York Rubber Group. Golf 
Tournament. Baltusrol Golf Club, 
Springfield, N. J. 

Philadelphia Rubber Group. An- 
nual Outing. Cedarbrook Country 
Club, Mount Airy, Philadelphia 
19, Pa. 


Miami Valley Section, SPE. An- 
nual Fall Outing. N.C.R. Old River 
Park, Dayton, O. 

Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A. C. S. Hotel Commodore, New 
York, N. Y. 

Southern Ohio Rubber Group. Fa’l 
Technical Meeting. 


The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Buffalo Rubber Group. Westbrook 
Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miami Va'ley Section, SPE. 
Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. Detroit Leland Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 


Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

Boston Rubber Group. 

New York Section, SPE. Hotel 


Gotham, New York, N. Y. 
Washington Rubber Group. 

New York Rubber Group. Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Statler, Los Angeles 
Calif. 

New York Section and Newark 
Section, SPE. Joint Meeting. Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 
Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

Miami Valley Section, SPE. 
Washington Rubber Group. 
Rhode Island Rubber Club. 


Miami Valley Section, SPE. Christ- 
mas Party. Hartwell Country 
Club. 

Buffalo Rubber Group. Christmas 
Party. Buffalo Trap & Field Club, 
Williamsville, N. Y. 
Northern California 
Group. 

Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. Christmas Party. Sheraton 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
New York Rubber Group. Christ- 
mas Party. Henry Hudson Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

Boston Rubber Group. Christmas 
Party. 

Southern Ohio Rubber 
Christmas Party. 


Rubber 


Group. 


Gooodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. First quarter, 1954: net earn- 
ings, $1 2,470, 584, equal to $2.60 a lare, 
against $11, 284,774, or $2.34 a shes 
the 1953 qua r: net sales, § 


against S 303,352. 3 36, 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 





January 1-March 31, 1954: net earnings, 
$207,725, equal to 72¢ each 287,051 com- 
mon shares against $244.3 13, or 85¢ 
each on 286,051 ures, in the 1953 period ; 





net sales, $8,877,563, a 3 st $9,325,789 


Sa Manville Corp., New York, 
Y. First three mont] s, 1954: net earn- 
ings, $2,592,406, equal to 82¢ ; mmo 
share, contrasted with $4,943 491, or $1.56 
a share, in the like period last year 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J. First three months, 1954: net in- 
come, $2,922,000, equal to SI 38 a share, 
against $2,791,000, or $1.32 a share, in the 
corresponding months last year. 


Kendall Co., Walpole, Mass. Twelve 
weeks ended March 31, 1954: net profit, 
$824,000, equal to 78¢ a share, compared 
with $1,276,000, or $1.23 a share, in the 
corresponding weeks last vear 


emer Chemical Corp., imore, 
Md. March quarter, 1954: net pr fit, $4,- 
793,819, pa to 83¢ a share, against 
$4,668,645, or 82¢ a share, in the 1953 
period. 


Minnesota Mining & Mtg. Ca; St. 


Paul, Minn., and domestic and Canadi 
danilasion First quarter, 1954 net in 
come, $5,259,281, each on 


equal to 64¢ 
s, compared witl 
n 8,025,856 shares, 


$54,088,789, 


ymmon shar 


$4,256,859, or 53¢ each 


8,21 8,‘ 85 cc 





in the 1953 quarter; net sales, 
against $51,062,122. 


Nyy. 


pront, 


National Lead Co., New York, 
January 1-March 31, 1954: net 
$8,067,827, equal to 67¢ a share, against 
$6,202,049, or 54¢ a share, in the 


period. 


National Rubber Machinery Co., 
\kron, O. Quarter ended March 31, 
income, $204,812, equal to 


1954: net 
sh 


$1.05 a are. 


Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. . 
March 31, 1954: net earnings, 


equal to $2.08 a share, contrasted wit 
$714,216, or $4.49 a share in the 1953 
months. 

Parke, Davis he Co., Detroit, Mich. 
First three months, 195 4: net profit, $2,- 
002,996, equal to 4He a share, against $2,- 
209,957, or 45¢ a share, in the 1953 quar- 


ter. 


Phelps Dodge Corp., New York, N. Y. 
March quarter, 1954: net $10,- 
016,347, equal to 99¢ a share, 
$9,716,905, or 96¢ a share, 


mcome, 
against 


a vear earlier 


Portland, Ind. 
income, $676,860, 
$896,084, or 


Sheller 
First quarter, 
equal to 71¢ a share, 
94¢ a share, a year earlier. 


Mfg. Corp., 
1954: net 


against 


395 








by peng Co., 


t ril 0, 


Baltimore, Md 


1954: net earnings, 


Six months 
$2,902,830, 





on sa $] 7 4 common. share, against 
920, or $1.36 a share, a year earlier 
sae Rubber & oe vere. Consho- 
en, Pa. Six months April 30, 1954: 
et profit, $633,710, equal to $2.28 a cor 
mol ar SR or $2 93 
7 al 
tlesville, 
‘ irte 1934: 
| o S131 
¢ itstanding, 
on 14, 





Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., 








P gh, | 1 subsidiaries rec 
ths ended March 31, 1954: net profit, 
S32 0000 e¢ t S 1. > eac oO 30). 942 
$5 preferred shares ntrasted wit 
S7R3.000 r74 ( 900,000 common 
shares, a vear earlier: net sales, $7,894, 
0) re st 8$13.136.000 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., [’itts 
. Dp May rter, 1954 net 
$7,179,978, 796 a comme 
i | ¢ ZO 5 034, 31.06 
( t ‘ ( 
“ares Manhattan, Inc., Passaic 
N lomestic subsidiaries. Marc 
' ( a os $786,412 
equal to each on 628,100 capital 
> es, COMMpared vith $925,442, or $1 47 
share, in the 1953 period 
3 e Cable Corp., Rome. N. Y. Year 
¢ 31, 1954: net income, $1,637,- 
787. equi $3.27 a common share, com- 
ire vit $2,008,321, $4.01 a share 
pre eding fiscal yea 


St. Joseph Lead Co., New York, N. Y 
January 1-March 31, 1954: net income, 
1,099,377, to 40¢ a common share, 
$2,009,118, or 74¢ share, 








equal 
with 
vear earlier. 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O 








First quarter, 1954: net loss, $50.907, con- 
trasted with net profit of $179,280, equal 
to 33¢ a common share, in the first quarter 
last vear: net sales, $7,550,384, against 
$9,407 1Z/, 


Skelly Oil Co., Ka City, Mo 
1-March 31, 1954: net income, 


sas 


ant ary 





7,165,481, equal to $1.24 a common share, 
against $7,245,187, or $1.26 a share in the 
s ( nths last vear 


Stauffer Chemical Co., New York, 
N.Y. First ~~ r, 1954: net inc 
$1,124,000, equal to 48é each on 2,350,240 
capita $1,085,000, or 53¢ 
each on 2,040,240 shares, in the 1953 
juarter ; $18,076,000, against $17, 


461 000 


‘ome, 


shares, 


sale 6. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 
York, N. Y. First three months, 1954: net 
income, $21,443,770, equal to 74¢ each on 
28,952,794 capital shares, against $25,695,- 
100, or 89¢ each on 28,806,344 shares, in 
last year’s period; net sales, $220,990,171, 
inst $260,696,104 





Dividends Declared 











SrCCK OF 

COMPANY STockK RATE PAYABLI RECORD 

Armstrong Cork Co Com. $0.75 q. June 1 May 7 
$1.75 Pid. 0.9334 q. June 15 May 7 

$4.00 Pid. 1.00 q. June 15 May 7 

\rmstrong Rubber Co Cl. A & B Com. 0.50 q. July 1 June 16 
$34) Pid 0.593, q. July 1 June 16 

Belden Mtg. Co ‘ Com. 0.40 q. June 1 May 17 
Brown Rubber Co Com. 0.25 q. June 1 May 18 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co Pid. 1.25 q. July 1 June 21 
Carb rundun C Com. 0.35 q. June 10 May 21 
Crown Cork International Corp $1.00 Cl. A 0.25 q. july: 4 June 10 
Dunloy Ru bb r Co., Ltd Com. 12°) final July 13 May \7 
2% extra July 13 May 17 

KE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ii Com. $1.00 q. June 14 May 24 
$4.50 Pfd. 1.12!9 q. July 24 July 9 

$3.50 Pid. 0.87! q. July 24 July 9 

Faultless Rubber Co Com. 0: 25'a. June 25 June 15 
0.15 extra June 25 June 15 

Firestone Tire & Rubber ¢ $165 Pid. 1.1215 q. June 1 May 14 
I kote Ce Con 0.50 q. June 10 May 27 
$4.00 Pid. 1.00 q. June 15 June 1 

General Electric Co Com. 0.40 new Aug. 2 June 25 
G 1M s ( Co 1.00 q June 10 May 13 
$5. 00 Pid 1.25 q. Aug. 2 July 6 

$3.75 Pf 0.9334 ¢ Aug. 2 July 6 

General 1 & Rubber ¢ Com. 0.50 q. May 31 May 21 

e B, F. G ch Co Com. 0.80 q. June 30 June 8 

1 t-Robins, I Ce 0.50 « June 15 June 2 
s Man ( Ci 0.75 June 10 June 1 

son & J ( 0.35 q Tune 11 May 26 

B. Kleir R ( Cc 0.25 lune 11 May 28 
M t Rubt R g ( ( 0.25 q. july 1 June 8 
P 0.5614 « July 1 June 8 

M iM g& Mig. ¢ Cor 0.30 q. Tune 12 May 21 
P 1,00 q June 12 May 21 

p Appliar ( ( 0.25 June 21 June} 7 
P Dodge ¢ Cor 0.65 q June 10 May 21 
Rayb M ( 0.50 June 12 May 28 
R Cable ( ( 0.35 q. July 1 June 10 
m : Rut ( ( 0.10 June 18 june 3 
} Pid. 1..42@. July 1 June 15 

5°, Ptd 1,25'G. July 1 Tune 15 

G.S gx} I Com. 0.25 q. June 15 June 8 

I ( Com. 0.10 a. »30 '~"" June 10 
‘ ( Con 0.60 q. > 10 =~ May 18 

S Rubber (¢ Con 0.50 q. we May 24 

8 Ist Pid. 2.00 q. > 12 May 24 

Westinghouse Air Brake ( Com. 0.40 q. 15 May 28 
Inc., air cell type, when poured into the mold, 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., 


Dutta N. Y. First quarter, 1954: net is first exp ane to a predetermined height 
loss, $57,332, contrasted with net profit of — by controlled heating and then fused by 
$76,874, in last vear’s quarter applying a higher temperature. The result- 


ing product has the properties of great ten- 
sile strength and resiliency and excellent 
recovery characteristics, according to the 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chi- 


cago, III. First three months. 1954: net company. 

aright ae $107,339, equal to 23¢ each = The “Closell” formulations do not  re- 
475,176 capital shares, compared | with quire high temperatures, it is claimed, and 
$69,961, or 15¢ a share, in the 1953 pe the final product, containing millions of 


cee is < enlne. E2720 184. goainct G2. . = . ~ pate 
aiasea ales, $3,139,184, against $2.- — jndependent, nitrogen-filled sealed cells, is 
5 4 ; ; 

pit iat aly resistant to penetration by air, water, and 
dust. 


Both types possess qualities representa- 


Charleston, 
polyvinyl chloride, with — specific 


United Carbon Co., 


tive of 


W. Va. Initial quarter, 1954: net earn- 1 
ings, $1,029,681, equal to $1.29 a share properties similar to those of foamed viny 
against $1.005.908. or $1.26 a share, in Manufactured by other methods. 


the corresponding quarter of 1933. 


United States Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y. First three months, 1954: net profit, 
$7,545,109, equal to $1.18 a common share, 
compared with $7,156,608, or $1.10 a share, 
earlier; net $190,103,720, 
$226,933,883. 


SPI Award to Junior 
Achievement Co. 


HE annual award of the Society of the 

Plastics Industry to the junior Achieve- 
ment Co. producing the best plastic prod- 
uct has been awarded this year to Teen- 
Plastics Co. Springfield, Mass. This 
company manufactured and sold molded 
plastic coasters under the sponsorship of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., of that city. 

Teen-Plastics, composed of 15 Springfield 
high school students including five girls, 
was judged the best of 35 such J. A. plastic 
companies competing in the gr hy the 
contest. It was organized last tall, > 1,800 


1 vear sales, 


against 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wil- 
merding, Pa. Three months ended March 
31, 1954: net earnings, $922,000, equal to 
22¢ a share, compared with $2,188,000, or 
53¢ a share, in the 1953 quarter; net sales, 

against $27,926,000. 


$31,000,000, 


Unicellular Formulations 


other such companies, under the 7 : pro- 

per - eram. Operated and managed by teen- 
(Continued from page 373) : perated ; scaler Sarat 

; agers, these companies are intended to 


teach young people about business by hav- 
closed molds can be used ing them run a small-scale enterprise of 
open- their own. 


Either open or 
for both types of formulations. The 
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NEWS FROM ABROAD 


MALAYA 


Cake Points Way for Natural Rubber 


‘The natural rubber industry is now at the 
road leading to progress and a place in the sun and the other to 
eventual oblivion,” W. E. Cake, president and managing director 
of Malayan American Plantations, Ltd. (United States Rubber 
Co. subsidiary), declared in concluding an item in the Straits 

mes on how natural rubber is to meet synthetic competition 
and avoid the fate of the camphor, quinine, and indigo industries, 
which succumbed to their synthetic rivals. 

He brought out that extensive replanting is needed not only 

reduce costs, but to make more natural rubber available and 
so prevent future loss of ground to synthetic rubber in the event 
of a shortage, for he is of those who foresee a shortage of rubber 
vefore long. Turning to consumption research, Mr. Cake sees an 
immense field opened up by treating natural rubber as a raw 
material to be modified chemically to produce substances with 
specific desired properties. He would have a research program, 
with this in view, developed in close cooperation with the scien- 
tists and technologists of the big consumers in the United States, 
ona Kingdom, France, and other countries. Expenses would 

‘to be carefully gone over to insure that available funds were 
eu to the best advantage, and if they then proved insufficier 
additional finances would have to be found. 

Mr. Cake is but one of a number of leading rubber men who 
are an hammering away at the need of replanting and 
quality research. 

It has been shown that out of the total estate acreage 
1,996,727 acres in Malaya, not more than about 360,000 acres have 
been replanted since the end of the war, bringing the total estate 
area now planted with high-yielding trees to 673,774 acres. This 
acreage is distributed among 1,133 estates, that is, less than half 
the total of 2,383 estates. Under present circumstances, when 
natural rubber is fighting for its existence, this position is held 
to be unsatisfactory: hence the insistence on the need of imme- 
diate widespread replanting, even with low price levels. 

More funds have been asked for quality research, but though 
many rubber growers appreciate the need, the majority has so 
tar been reluctant to undertake additional expense for the purpose 


cross-roads—one 


ol 





Rubber Growers Less Pessimistic .- 


The recent recovery in rubber prices, continuing as it did for 
some weeks, brought a greater feeling of optimism than has been 
evident here for some time. Rubber growers are more confident 
since it has become apparent that various countries, especially 
West Germany and Japan, are showing more interest in natural 
rubber, and the United States has been regularly increasing the 
proportion of natural rubber used. 

The lifting of controls on the amounts of rubber that may be 
exported to the Soviet block in Europe has also contributed to 
raising spirits, despite the realization that not much more than 
a psychological effect could be expected from the measure, seeing 
that Russia does not buy much rubber from Malaya. 

\ more hopeful development is the growing demand for latex 
ior foamed articles, production of which is expanding rapidly in 
many countries in different parts of the world, especially among 
those having adequate storage facilities. Accordingly, rumors re- 
garding plans for the erection of installations for discharging and 
storing bulk latex in Hamburg may be taken to point to increas- 
ing latex consumption in West Germany and to a further outlet 
for direct latex shipments from the Far East, with Malaya un- 
doubtedly also obtaining a share of the increased business. 


Classified Rubber Progressing Too Slowly 


\lthough total Far Eastern production of Technically Classi- 
fied Rubber has now passed the million- bale mark, I. G. Salmond, 
chairman of the Singapore Chamber of Commerce Rubber Asso- 
ciation, is not satisfied with the present rate of expansion. The 
progress of T, C. rubber, he tinds, is being hampered by market- 
Ing and production difficulties which seem to react on each other 
to — a vicious circle. Most consumers apparently like 
*. C. rubber, but are not enthusiastic about paying the premium 
for : mainly because they are not yet able to get it regularly in 
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sufficiently large quantities. On the other hand, the difficulty ot 
collecting the premium slows down larger-scale production. Con- 
eee Salmond felt that dealers should give all aid possible 

1 promoting T. C. rubber. 

The International Rubber Study “ge has issued figures show- 
ing that the total amount of T. C. rubber produced in the Far 
East in 1953 was almost double that of 1952. Malaya in both years 
was responsible for more than half the total output, as the 
following table shows: 


1952 1953 

Malaya.. 17,102 7 837 
Viet-Nam and Cambodia . 7,443 14,671 
Indonesia... ‘ : 50 Sia 
Total (long tons)... ane ae . 24,595 18,260 


Hard Times for Remillers 


The rubber remilling industry 
of the times as much pr 
rubber industry. The prosperity 





on the supplies of poorly pre r n 
Indonesia which they process an dt nake fit for ‘ah on the world 
market. Largely because of restrictive Indonesian export and 


“opped from 470,648 
7.260 tons in 1953. As 
the 12 1 rem illing fz 


iber of ( "om- 


currency regulations, these imports have 
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merce Rubber Associati m recently revealed, four of 
closed. Employment, which included 4,500 persons 
lustry was at its peak, is now down to 1,750 worker 
mum potential capacity of the factories per month is put at 
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26,000 tons wet weight and 18,000 tons dry weight, but at prese 
mitput is less than half those figures. 
Early Maturing Hevea 
\n improved method cultivating young rubl advocated 
by a local planter and claimed to bring rubber trees to the bear- 
ing stage one vear sooner than normal is arous*ng much interest 


1 


here as promising a means of strengthening the competitive posi- 
tion of natural rubber with synthetic. According to published 
details, the recommended technique is not essentially new, but 
represents a combination of the best methods of treatment known, 
It particularly stresses careful attention to root growth, suitable 
manuring, and closest supervision. Young plants are to be left in 
the nurseries for a longer period than is customary: larger plant- 
ing baskets are to be used, and ample decaying organic matter 
provided for the roots to feed on. During the first 18 months all 
cone vegetation is to be removed from the area occupied 
by the roots. 





Local Trade News 


The lower price ot rubber has stimulated sales of Revertex 
and Revultex types of concentrated latex made by Revertex, 
Ltd., in Malaya and Ceylon to the extent that the capacity 
of the factory at Kluang has to be raised to handle larger 
supplies of latex. 

Excessive talcum in bales of ribbed smoked sheet has cost 
five packers in Singapore a total of $15,200 (Straits currency) 
in fines imposed by the Malayan Rubber Export Registration 
Board. According to the packaging specifications of the Singa- 
pore Chamber of Commerce Rubber Association, approved by 
local rubber trade associations and adopted by the Board, the use 
of talcum inside bales of Ribbed Smoked Sheet No. 1 and 
No. 2 is prohibited except as a light dusting before the wrapper 
sheets are applied. Talcum powder must not appear in any 
other part of the bale. For Nos. 3, 4, and 5 RSS, no talcum 
powder may be used in any part of the bale. 

‘he Board announced the completion of lists of registered 
packers and shippers, and these are now being issued to al 
interested parties 

\ general shortage of both natural and = synthetic rubber 
is foreseen by C. E. Hudson, general manager of the Dunlop 
Rubber Purchasing Co. Mr. Hudson, who is resigning his 
position with Dnulop, felt that prices would rise steeply when 
synthetic factories were turned over to private enterprise, that 
there would be an increasing demand all around, and that it 
was essential for rubber estates to replant with high-yielding 
stock to meet the coming situation. 

The Federation of Rubber Trade Associations in its annual 
report discussed the position of large numbers of Chinese rubber 
packers and shippers who, because they are not represented 
agems in the United States. are at the mercy of unscrupulous 
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wers. Consequently the Association, 1n conjunction with other 
izations in Singapore, is taking steps to establish Malayan 


present the interest of all packers 


INDONESIA 


Rubber Output Down; Estates Plagued 
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O s for foreign enterprises in Indonesia are far from satis- 
tory. There are constant reports of rubber stealing; villagers 
vade estates lown H trees for firewood, and squat- 
x CK 1eS sturbing scale, especially in the remoter 
reas where squatters for a rious threat to regular exploita 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Three Companies to Produce Synthetic Rubber 


Although certain leaders of the British rubber manufacturing 
ndustry from time to time in the last few years have openly 
advocated the establishment of a British synthetic rubber in- 

ustry, no definite steps seemed to have been taken in this matter 
Now. however, three important concerns have announced, almost 
simultaneously, concrete plans for starting synthetic rubber plants 
These concerns are Dor lop Rubber Co., ie ~— Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd., and Monsanto Chemicals, 

Dunlop has actually already been running a nm plant for 
some years and now will build a full-scale plant, to cost £500,000 
about $1,400,000) at Fort Dunlop, where new synthetic rubbe: 
hae are to be produced and tried out in the manufacture of 
tires and certain ee ler items. Initial output is to be around 2,000 
tons annually, and production is scheduled to commence in 1956 

The plans of the Imperial Chemical Industries aim at. th 
first large-scale production in the United Kingdom of rubber 
like polymers based on butadiene and include a plant with ca- 
ne of 10,000 tons a vear, to be erected at Wilton, North 
Yorkshire, and expected to be in operation in 1955. Butadiene 
from the I. C. L.’s oil-cracking plant at Wilton will be used in 
manufacturing acrylonitrile and styrene copolymers ranging from 
oil-resistant Perbunan types to hard, reinforcing resins. A_ pilot 
plant is to begin working this year. 

Monsanto Chemicals recently completed its pilot plant, whic! 
will soon make available styrene-butadiene rubber-like resins, 
primarily for use in the manufacture of shoe soles and emulsion 
paints. This firm is to build a large-scale plant to cost £500,000 
which, it is hoped, will start production in 1956, with an initial 
output of 4,000 tons per annum. Styrene for the purposes envi 
saged will be supplied by Forth Chemicals, Ltd., which will ex 
pand its styrene monomer plant at Grangemouth, Scotland, so 
as to double its present capacity. This company, it may be re- 
called, was formed in 1950 by Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd., and 
British Petroleum Chemicals, Ltd., the latter owned by Angk 
Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., and Distillers Co., Ltd. 

The news of these three ventures, coming in the same week, 
has understandably caused uneasiness among natural rubber 
growers, already faced with the problems involved in carrying 
on at prevailing low prices, and they seem cited to be 
skeptic al about the assurances that the output of the new syn- 
thetic rubber plants will be limited to specialties not com- 
petitive with natural rubber; they apparently foresee that success 
in a limited field will only sharpen the appetite for wider con- 
quests. 

Dunlop officials, it may be added, were quick to state that the 
company’s synthetic rubber project will not affect interest in 
its rubber plantations in Malaya, where, in fact, an intensive 
program of research is now in progress. 


Government Will Not Subsidize Synthetic 


One consolation rubber growers have, the assurance by Oliver 
Lyttleton, Secretary of State for the Colonies, that the govern- 
ment will not subsidize a British synthetic rubber industry. 
The Colonial Secretary made this point clear at the first dinner 
of the Federation of British Rubber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ations, held in London on March 24. On that occasion the Fed- 
eration’s president, P. W. Howard, in his speech urged the need 
of Government sponsorship of a competitive synthetic rubber 
industry in Britain, specifically for the production of GR-S 
rubbers. 

Mr. Lyttleton replied that he would be glad to see an in- 
dustry established here for special types of synthetic rubber, 
but that the establishment of a large synthetic rubber industry 
under government sponsorship was quite another matter and 
should only be considered in the background of Britain’s im- 
perial interests and imperial obligations to countries like Malay 

“We used to complain,” he added, “of the sibeiication of 
synthetic rubber in the United States, and it, would indeed be 
paradoxical if we ever incurred the same criticism inside our 


own country. 


Fixing Responsibility for the Plight of NR 


Less than two weeks before the plans for arceeg rubber 
factories in Britain were made public, The India Rubber Journal; 
commenting editorially on the decreased absorption of natural 
rubber in 1953 by Communist countries—which has been laid to 
a growing synthetic rubber industry behind the Iron Curtain— 
blames inter-government interference for the present plight ot! 
natural rubber : 
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HERE'S EXPERIENCE 
THAT CAN HELP YOU 











When you need a process aid or have a 
problem involving one, it will pay you to take 
advantage of Sun’s technical knowledge and 
experience in the field. 

As early as 1937, working with leading 
rubber companies, Sun made commercially 
available a petroleum derivative remarkably 
suited for plasticizing Neoprenes, natural 
rubbers and reclaims. This was followed by a 
number of other process aids—among them 
Circosol-2XH, an elasticator that greatly 
improved the rebound properties of GR-S 
synthetics; and Sundex-53, a low-cost prod- 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY 


WITH YOUR 
PROCESSING 


uct highly compatible with natural rubbers, 
GR-S, reclaims, and various combinations of 
the three. Leadership in the field and knowl- 
edge of the industry’s requirements brought 
about Sun’s participation in the experimental 
work which led to the development of oil- 
extended synthetic rubbers. 

Put this experience, plus a complete line 
of products, to work for you—in lowering 
costs, in improving product quality, in solv- 
ing processing problems. For the assistance 
of Sun’s rubber technologists, write SUN OIL 
Company, Dept. R\W-6. 


Fi. 


> 
»SUNOCD 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. © SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
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Now ... Up-To-The-Minute 


Byrepnariona Tecuwicat Assistance 


e@ To tire and other rubber manufacturers abroad, 
who desire to learn the latest American “Know- 
How” . . . cut manufacturing costs—we offer 
comprehensive Technical Assistance at low cost. 


@ Dayton Rubber’s I.T.A. plan has been in existence 
for 20 years. Rubber experts and teachers that give 
unexcelled technical assistance at a surprisingly 
nominal cost . . . all backed by 48 years of recog- 
nized leadership in the rubber industry .. . with 
4 U.S. plants. 


@ We train your personnel in these modern plants. . . 
help you establish the latest formulae for processing 
natural and all new types of synthetic rubbers and 
textiles . . . latest “Know-How” in Tubeless Tires, 
Butyl Tubes, Rayon and Nylon Cords, Carbon 
Blacks. We also design factories and supervise ma- 
chinery installations if desired. 


International Technical Assistance Division 


Daw tom 
FLW lo ez 


A. 
Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Sse 
Cable Address: Thorobred 


SINCE 1905, MANUFACTURERS OF TIRES AND TUBES 


Write: 
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IMPORTERS & COMPOUNDERS 
natural and synthetic 


‘’. RUBBER LATEX 


VULTEX @ 

BUNA N 
\  PLASTISOLS 
p_-RESIN EMULSIONS 
im — LATEX COMPOUNDS 








GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CORP. 


666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CO. (OF GEORGIA) 


1206 Lamar St., Dalton, Georgia 

GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICALS (CANADA) LTD. 
Verdun Industrial Bldg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 

Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex 
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“When rubber was first declared to be a ‘strategic war 
material,’ it was obvious that it would lead countries deprived 
or uncertain of supplies to foster synthetic rubber production,” 
“Now a rise of a synthetic industry was 
opening of this century. Without 
however, its 


it said and went on: 
predictable at least by the 
government stimulation, subsidies, and protection, 
development was likely to have been a slow process. Its growth 
within two or three decades to proportions which make it a 
deadly rival of NR, stems primarily from the latter’s misfortune 
in being willy nilly, made a shuttlecock of politicians. For initiat- 
ing the succession of events that created NR’s powerful com 


petitors . .. our own and Allied Governments are responsible.” 
Notes 
The Rubber Growers’ Association held its ordinary general 


when Kk. M. G. Anderson, 
‘alver, vice chairman, for 
t x ( ‘oO. 


meeting in London on March 30, 
J. P., was elected chairman and J. W. ( 


the ensuing year. Mr. Anderson is a director of Guthrie 


Ltd., with which he has been connected since 1936; he is alsa 
chairman and/or director of various rubber plantation com- 
panies and a director of the London Rubber Exchange. Mr. 


Calver is a director of numerous rubber and tea plantation 
companies operating in the Far East and also in Africa. He con- 
trols William E. Calver & Co., Ltd., which has interests chiefly 
in North Africa. 

The Board of Trade is considering an application for higher 
protective duty on sheets or sheeting of a eet chloride resins 
or copolymers, not backed with a textile material. 

\berdare Cables has reportedly signed a contract to supply a 
“Substantial quantity” of British high-tension cable to Russia. 

Redfern’s Rubber Works, Ltd., reports improved turnover 
ind record direct exports during 1953. The company intends to 
spend about £150,000 in the next three years on extensions to 
buildings and additional and replacement plant. Rubberlines 
(tlyde) Ltd., a recently formed subsidiary, showed first-year 
results warranting expansion to treble productive capacity. 

David Moseley & Sons, Ltd., has begun to put into effect a 
program for increasing production, and new buildings erected 
are expected to be completed and operating in the current year. 


Further progress is reported in output of fire-resisting conveyor 
belting, aa considerable increase in sales of waterproof fabrics 
has been announced. 
Dechema Activities 
The Dechema, German Association for Chemical Apparatus, 


has published the first pert of the third ~~ of the “Dechema 
Tables of Materials,” by E. Rabald and H. Bretschneider, which 
includes 100 sheets covering the subjects, acid to am 
monium sulfide. 

In this new enlarged edition each chemical agent is given a 
separate, loose sheet on which is recorded its chemical reaction, 
with some 90 different materials used in the manufacture of 
chemical apparatus and equipment. On the reverse side of the 
table are notes giving brief particulars on special results and 
experience in actual practice. The second part in this series is to 
follow shortly. 

A large number of German and foreign personalities met in 
Karlsruhe, October 1, on the invitation of the Dechema, to cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth year of the Institute for Apparatus Build- 
ing & Procedure Technique of the Technological University of 
Karlsruhe and to honor Prof. E. Kirschbaum, its creator. The 
Institute, the first of its kind anywhere, was started in 1928 by 
the then-young Dr. Kirschbaum with the support of the Associa- 
tion of German Apparatus-Building Establishments and has been 
under his direction ever since. Several Kirschbaum-scholars pre- 
sented papers, including one of more particular interest to the 
rubber industry, “Problems of Chemical Apparatus Construction 
in the Erection of the German Buna Works,” by E. Mach, 
Ludwigshafen. 

On the occasion of the celebration, the Karlsruhe Technical 
University conferred high ac: ademic distinctions on Friedrich 
Uhde and K. Riese. The former, a pioneer in the construction 
of high-pressure installations for carrying out chemical proc- 
esses in the manufacture of bulk materials, thus became honorary 
Doctor of Engineering; while the latter, manager of the Baver 
Works in Leverkusen, was made honorary senator of thie 
Karlsruhe Technical University. 
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Rubber Industry Statistics 


After four years of unprecedented expansion (1948 to 1952) 
the motor vehicle and bicycle industry experienced a setback in 

e beginning of 1953 sufficiently marked to justify the widely 
held opinion that the saturation point hi id been exceeded and that 
future business would have to be at a lower level. But though 
production of trucks had to be reduced, activity in motor cycles 
nd passenger cars took an unexpected upturn that sent totals 
for the first half of 1953 above the figure for the corresponding 
1952 period and even over that of the second half of 1952. 

Tire production more or less followed the same pattern, but 
it was noted that increases were mainly due to replacement orders, 
especially for tires for motor cycles. In the final analysis, com 
pared with the first half of 1953, there was an increase of 8.5% 

tire production as a whole in the first half of 1952, but a 
decrease of more than 7% for the second hall of that vear. 

In the production of rubber goods other than tires, all groups 
except conveyor belting, which remained practically unchanged, 
showed increases in the first half of 1953, as against that for the 
same period ot 1952: compared with the second halt ot 1952, 
substantial reductions occurred in hard rubber goods and foot- 
wear (seasonal for the latter case), but the higher output of 
lined hose, surgical soft rubber goods, sporting goods and toys, 

id of rubber fabrics and articles made therefrom, was hig 
enough to oftset these losses, so that totals for rubber goods other 
han tires still exceeded the high level of the second half of 
1952, though only by 2.4% 

The following table shows the production of rubber goods (in 





tons) in the Federal Republic of Germany during the first halt 
of 1953: 
B cle tires marae 5.8583 
M ttoreycle and passenger-car tires 16,867 
Truck and special tires 30,694 
Tire repair material. . 5, 263 
Total tires 58,677 
Orl Rubt G Is 
Heels and soles. . = 18,966 
Footwear 6,213 
Conveyor belting 3,508 
L hose. : 4,990 
Other sott rubber mechanical goods 19,337 
Surgical soft rubber goods including sponge, cellular rubber, and toar 
‘Take r goods, toys, and sporting goods 4,112 
Rubber fabrics and articles thereot 2,409 
All other soft rubber goods 8,509 
Hard rubber goods... ; 2,845 
Total, other rubber goods. 71,259 
129 ,936 


Grand total dle letra’ ; gemwee amare Leanne 


The German rubber industry used 48,126 tons of natural rubber, 
5,016 tons synthetic rubber, and 15,072 tons of reclaim, altogether 
68, 214 tons, in the 1953 period, and employed an average ot 
63,239 persons, of whom 53,473 were factory workers. 

The marked rise in the output of goods under the head, -surgical 
soit rubber goods, mentioned above, was largely due to the grow- 
ing German interest in sponge and foam rubber products; while 
the higher output figures for rubber fabric and articles thereof 
and to some extent also of lined hose partly reflects the strong 
trend toward using plastics that is becoming increasingly notice- 
able in the rubber industry here, since the figures for the prod 
ucts made from plastics are included. 

In the later months of 1953, business reportedly continued for 
the most part active, and certain branches are not only holding 
their own, but are expanding. Nevertheless a feeling of uneasiness 
in some circles has been apparent, inspired largely by fear of an 
impending crisis in American economy. 


Local Trade Notes 


Prot. Hermann Staudinger, of Freiburg University, West Ger 
many, has received the Nobel 1 rize for chemistry. His work on 
the molecular structure of pe se, albumen, rubber, and all kinds 
of resins, leading him to the conclusion—revolutionary at the 
time—that these substances were made up of ordinary organic 
molecules which were unusual only in that they were very large 
and were not all exactly alike, may be said to have laid the 
foundations of the modern plastics industry. 

A finishing coat of lacquer is frequently applied to improve 
the appearance of rubber goods. Cella Celluloid-und Lackwerke 
G.m.b.H., Wiesbaden, supplies a baking lacquer for this purpose, 
which is dried by infrared rays. The drying time by this means 
is said to be about 144 minutes, and the infrared rays do not 
heat the rubber very much so that quality is not affected. By 
this method, it is claimed, a smooth, flexible, glossy, and flex- 
resistant surface is obtained that is firmly bonded to the rubber 
and will not peel off. The lacquer is supplied in practically all 
colors and can be applied by spreading, dipping, or spraying. 
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Patapar 
Releasing Parchments 


DO THE JOB BETTER 
SAVE MONEY! 





The new releasing types of Patapar Vegetable Parchment offer 
definite advantages over other materials as a protective packing 
or wrapper for tacky substances. Their dense, fibre-free surfaces 
release casily from a wide variety of uncured, natural or syn- 
thetic rubbers. They are effectively used as separator sheets for 
uncured rubber, rubber tape, and as backing for pressure sensi- 
tive surfaces 


Some of Patapar’s 
advantages 


e Low cost 

@ Excellent release from 
tacky surfaces 

e Dense, fibre-free surfaces 

@ Releasing qualities do not 
change with age 

e High resistance against 
penetration or migration of 
rubber softeners and oils 





NEVER STICKS 


Let us send you samples. Patapar Releasing Parchments come 
in four different types for a variety of different applications. We'll 
gladly send you samples of 
each type together with 
technical information. Write 
or wire today 


PAPER aki 


Bristol. sai 
West Coast on Fre . 
4 gige me : 
-aaansee 6) iegeaene _ Fatapa “ 


Hi WET STRENGTH - GREASE RESISTING 


HEADQUARTERS FOR VEGETABLE PARCHMENT SINCE 1885 
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New Materials 


Acetoacet-o-Anisidide Available 




















I ere acetoacet-o-anisidide, usually 
| ( tre the past, has been announced 
v Carbide & Carbon Chemicz 30 \V 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. The material is important in the nufacture of yel 
v benzidine pigments, such pigments having super rior re- 
sistance to heat, and of chemicals used in coloring rubber prod- 
ts, acc 1 the company 
An ( the s: € ily, acetoacet-m-xylidide, 
s als ee! roduce domestically manu 
cture material recon ne production ot yel- 
iM lit pigments xhibit remarkable 
ght-fastness 1 are ting inks and textile 
Tl ng lustries he com] v states 
Powdered Cellosize er Cellulose 
\ new V-S type powdere Cellosize hydroxyethy cel- 
lulose has been introduced to the industry by Carbide. A water- 
soluble, light-colored, free-flowin: 2 powder containing 90% hy- 
xvetl vl cell se, the new n ial is being offered in three 
viscosity types: Cellosize WP-09, WP-3. and WP-300. Five 
cent. solutions of these eae es at 20° C. have approximate 
iscosities of 100. 300, and 30,090 centipoises, respectively. 
that these ] powders will replace 
( m types of as thickeners, stabiliz 
ers, filn ners, dispersa rs in aqueous systems 





Polystyrene Cement—Sty-Fil 


A TRANSPARENT cement which features the ability to “fill 
in” irregularities and ruptured areas while sealing joints is 


LULATITI 








et ed | New York, N. Y. 
Des ed Sty-Fil, the new is designed for bonding 
styrene itself wit Waterproof sean 
Spe tions e cement, which is applicable by conven 
tiona s “ls or by use o felt pad saturated with the 
iter! viscosity, 80 centipoises; drying time, 10-45 
seconds ; and weight, 7.2 pounds per gallon. The company recom 
ends the solvent-containing product for use in the tov and nov- 
r 1 IStries 


Adhesive for Styrofoam — Styrogrip 





Styrogrip, a transparent adhesive for bonding Styrofoan 
fe styrene), also I ‘loped by Adhesive products 
Claimed to be rapid « an exceptionally fast 2 rab, 
the new iterial can by either brush or squeeze 





bottle in the production toys, etc. Specifications for 


the adhesive include: specific gravity, 0.96; viscosity, 15,000 
entipoises; solids content, 40%; and vehicle, organic solvents 


also recently introduced a new rubber 
l % is claimed to be a complete for rmula for 
nstructing molded orthopedic appliances. Devised to simplify 








the task of fabricating such units as arches, metatarsal pads, 
etc., the « pound is suppl lied in two parts, a solid and a liquid 
Fabrication of an article requires only mixing the pranular 
1 liquid é placing the mixture into a plastic mold 
room temper and dryit e molded product resulting 





will be neutral in color, light in weight, and firm but resilient. 
Little shrinkage of the product can be found, according to the 


company, and the finished article is resistant to heat and per 


l 


Adhesive for Metallized Plastics 


Metagrip, a transparent adhesive designed for use on metal 
lized acetate, butyrate, or polystyrene plastics, likewise comes 
fron Adhesive Products. This new a can also be used to 
adhere ordinary plastic to the metallized n aterial and to metal, 


according to the company. 





designated No. 3799, is 

] not peel or run as a re- 
ip. The manufacturer also rep- 
ying and capable of withstand- 





ntage of the 





resents the adnesive to 


ing considerable shock when drv. 
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Phenolic Finish — Logo Force P-85 


MATERIAL for finishing phenolic 4 astic, based on relative \ 

recent developments in the polyentex resin field, is available 
from Log x0, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Known as Logo Force P-85, thi 

| reportedly provides a finish that has greatly improve 
hardness < ve adhesion over those of conventional products without 
becoming brittle even on heat aging. 

P-85 is manufactured in both plain and metallic pigment forms, 
the latter of which is expected - find wide use on consumer prodd- 
composed of no suspended particles, the material is recor 
mended for spray application (50-90 psi.) after mixing with 
plied catalyst. After air drying for 10-30 minutes and hie) for 
30) minutes at 250° F, (higher temperatures require less time 
film will withstand such tests as 1,000 hours at 100) 
F. in a humidity cabinet, the grease test, chemical and solver 
tests, water soak test, etc., according to the manufacturer. Further- 

Ipany reports that no brittleness of the finish wil 
result from one week of exposure to a dry oven heat of 158° F 





the resulting 


Vinyl Combining Cement 
NEW Vinyl Combining Cement, Code No. D-456, has be 


announced by Claremont Pigment Dispersion Corp., Brook- 
Ivn, N. Y., for use in the manufacture of Selcih -supported vinyl 
sheeting on standard combining equipment. The cement is offered 
s a pourable, viscous compound completely free of volatiles 
Ma iximum properties are obtained when the cement is cured at 
temperature of at least 350° F., but satist: \ctory adhesion has 
been developed at temperatures as low as 280 

Application of the adhesive in film thicknesses up to one-ha 
mil is sufficient for good performance and can be accomplishe 
by reverse roll coating or a printing ehegeoge on either the nti 
or vinyl surfaces. Both fabrics are then heated, and lamination 
is effected by simultaneous passage of both webs througl 
calender or laminating machine. Pressures from 5-10 psi. are 
required for proper lamination. 

The cement attains its ultimate properties upon cooling to root 
temperature. The laminate’s bond strength and degree of penetra- 
i f the ag eT into the supporting fabric depend mainly on 
the thickness of the adhesive applied. Laboratory tear tests 01 
—— vinyl film bonded to nylon tricot indicate a bond streng 

ape pounds per linear inch. The cement is said to be resistant 
reduction of bond strength upon aging. 





t wuning ch: 


PVC Plastisols for Protective Coating 


OUR types of Magic-Vulc plastisols are being manufactured 

by Magie Chemical Co., Brockton, Mass., for use in coating 
surfaces with a protective film to guard against abrasion and 
corrosion. The new materials are capable of being applied by 
brush, spray gun, or dipping to metal, wood, concrete, fabric, and 
other surfaces, according to the company. 

Primary advantage of the plastisols is that they do not cont 1in 
any solvent. This allows for formation of thicker coatings than 
with other vinyl coating materials and minimizes shrinkage of 
the applied coat. Compounded ready for use, the products range 
from syrupy to putty-like consistencies and, following application, 
require only a few minutes of 350-375° F. heat to set to a tough, 
flexible film. 

The available Magic-Vulc plastisols are: No. 192-H, an an 
corrosion coating which requires the use of a Magic-Vulc primer; 
No. 7-E, a plastisol for molding and casting; No. 7-D, a sinetioel 
putty for molding and casting; and No. 192-G, a sealing and 
potting compound. 





Fatty Acid — Oleic Acid 905 


LEIC A CID NO. 905, a new highly distilled fractionated f 

acid, had 1 een developed by the industrial oils department 
Swiit & Co., Hi immond, Ind. Intended to meet the demand for 
material with a high acid number, low titer, and clear color, 
product is manufactured by new processes which reportedly allow 
for more selective extraction of color bodies and unsaponifia ible 
material. Specifications given for the acid include: maximum titer 
5; free fatty acid content (as oleic), 98-102% ; acid number, 19: 
204; iodine number, 90-96; saponification number 198-204; un- 
saponifiable content, 1% maximum; and color (Lovibond, 51%-incl 
column), 10 Y/1.0 R, maximum. 
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Rubba Latex Binder 
A LATEX binder, described by the manufacturer as flexible, 


quick-drying and self-curing, has ies announced by Rubba, 
Inc. 1015 E. 173rd St., New York 60, N. Y. Developed as a 
binder for jute, sisal, and other fibers, the new material is said 
to impart a flame-resistant quality to the fibers with which it 
is used, 
\s a water dispersion, Rubba Latex Binder is capable of be 


ing diluted to a considerable degree without impairing its bind 
ine qualities. It is supplied with a solids content of 40% (spe- 
cific gravity of 1.152) and will result in adding considerable 





resiliency and wear resistance to products, according to the com 
p HN 


Epoxy Resin Intermediate—Cardolite 6463 


ARDOLITE 6463, a cashew bis phenol, is available from 

Irvington Varnish & Insulator Division, Minnesota Mining & 
Mig. Co., Irvington, N. J., for use as an intermediate in the 
preparation of epoxy resins having greatly ee flexibility 
in the cured state. The compound consists of a phenol substituted 
in the meta — with a 15-carbon straight chain, with one or 
more other phenol molecules attached in their para positions at 
various points along the chain. The compound has a molecular 
weight of 410, nearly twice that of the usual bis phenol. 

The product is said to require only about half the usual quan 
tity of epichlorhydrin when used in the preparation of epoxy 
resins. In addiiton, resins made from Cardolite 6463 are readily 
soluble in aromatic hydrocarbons. 


Porcelain Mold Cleaner 


\PID removal of latex, coloring matter, and other adhering 

residues from porcelain molds used in the production of 
dipped goods is said to be possible with D-Scale-RW, an 
inhibited acid cleaner made by Magnus Chemical Co.. Garwood, 
N. J., for the removal of rust and scale in metal-working 
operations. The material is sold in the form of a stable white 
powder that is chemically inert until dissolved in water, when 
it becomes a powerful acid cleaner. Because of its powder 
form, the material is completely safe to store and handle, unlike 
the nitric and other acids commonly used to clean dipping molds. 

For cleaning porcelain molds a solution is made up of one 
pound of D-Scale-RW per gallon of water and heated to 150° F. 
Molds are soaked in this solution for 5-10 minutes do the 
cleaning job that requires two hours with mineral acids. A 
pressurized water rinse is then used to remove the cleaning 
solution without the need of hand brushing of the mold 


Adhesiyes for Mylar Bonding —L272 and L440 


WO new adhesives, Bondmaster L272 and Bondmaster 

L440, both specifically developed for bonding Mylar poly- 
ester film (produced by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc.) to a wide range of papers, plastic films, fabrics, etc., 
have been announced by Rubber & Asbestos Corp., Bloom 
field, N. J. The former type of adhesive is designed to main- 
tain physical strength and high insulating ra a por 
over long periods at elevated temperatures; while the latter 
is intended to maintain an extremely high Eel of color 
stability with a very high degree of water and live steam 
resistance. 

Bondmaster L272, offering high dielectric strength, was 
specifically formulated for the manufacture of laminations 
used in machine and motor applications and is claimed to 
retain full bond strength after constant exposure to 320° F. 
for four weeks. Specifications for the adhesive include: color, 
brownish clear; base, synthetic rubber resin; vehicle solvent, 
naphtha; viscosity, 7,000 centipoises; tack life, long; weight, 
634 pounds per gallon; solids content, 3112%; odor, faint 
residual; and storage life, one year. Application of the ma- 
terial to the film is made by a roller coater. 

Bondmaster L440, unusually resistant to hydrolysis, is said 
to retain a strong, fibre-tearing bond without discoloring 
after being subjected to a live steam sterilization chamber for 
30 minutes at 250° F. Specifications for this material, also 
applicable by roller, include: color, clear or white; base, syn- 
thetic resin; vehicle solvent, toluene; viscosity, 5,000 centi- 
poises; weight, 7 22% 


T 


pounds per gallon; solids content, 22% 
(clear) or 23% (white); odor, none; and_ storage life, 
indefinite. 
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looking for ease of incorporation 
- better processing 
- fast, smooth 
and precise extrusion 
- no roll sticking 


YA BSH 


the new surface 
treated natural Calcium 
Carbonate, from the 
famous chalk deposits 





try 


in the Champagne. 
Production rigidly 
controlled for quality 
and uniformity. 





Agents all over the 
world. 


write to: 


Pluess-Staufer 
New York 
82 Beaver Street 


USA 





Oftringen 
Switzerland 


FLEXO JOINTS 


for pipe lines that 


Fo. unrestricted flow of steam, air, or fluids 
through moving pipe lines or to equipment 
in motion, 


Complete 360° swing. The strength of pipe 
with the flexibility of hose. Only four parts 
assure long wear, low maintenance. No 
springs, small or loose parts. Four styles in 
standard pipe size, 4" to 3”. 

WRITE for full information and prices. 


FLEXO SUPPLY CO. Inc. 


4651 PAGE BLVD. ST. LOUIS 13, MO. 
In Canada: $.A. ARMSTRONG, Ltd., 1400 O'Connor Dr., Toronto 13, Ont. 
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Non-Foaming Surface Lubricant—Dura-Lube 
A SAPONACEOUS type of rubber surface lubricant known 


as Dura-Lube has been developed by The DuBois Co., Inc., 
PINE TAR | 1120 W. Front St., Cincinnati 3, O., for use in those operations 
CA BOT LIGHT | where foaming is hazardous and where the use of defoamers in 
MEDIUM the lubricant is not permitted. Primary application of the new 
PINE HEAVY es at present is in batch-off and stock spray operations. 

' PINE TAR OIL ; . he company describes Dura-Lube as a transparent, pale liquid 
PRODUCTS of 3 elatively low viscosity. It is completely soluble in water with 
PINE OIL virtually zero foaming tendency, although these characteristics 


ire true to a lesser degree with “hard” water, and is non 
A 
D | P E NTE N E allergenic, non-corrosive, and almost odorless. 

Limited shipments of the lubricant can be obtained from DuBois 
+ = | ae 
tor evaluation 










Silicone Release Agent 


Cabot Pine Products are A 3. = W ae ‘one fluid, identified as Dow Corning 555 Fluid, 
] 





© remarkably compatible with organic materials, 
thoroughly analyzed and tested x to the manufacturer, Dow Corning Corp., "Midl: ind, 
Micl "Dea 1 ed rin irily as ¢ n-Ssep rating 
bby th \Gubot tuberatosies for I signed primarily as a non-separating func tional in 
: gredient for ointments and cosmetics, the fluid is claimed to 
- 7 ” sho consider 1] on ise ) 4 -ala- > aCe wo 4 ized 
Quality Control uniform, high quality performance iow considerable promise as a release agent for specialized 


ipplications; as a plasticizer for certain rubbers, resins, and 

in rubber. Staffed by trained plastics ; 1 as an additive for paints and petroleum products 
- ‘ The n al is an odorless, water-white liquid that is easily 
technicians, the fully equipped a with lanolin, beeswax, mineral oil, and 95% ethanol. 
ise Of its greater volatility, 555 Fluid alone does not 


Dependable Supply 





Technical Service 





Cabot Laboratories offer ae eae - 
exhi ibit the high order of water repellency, temperature sta 
you complete technical service. Inlitv, and oxidation resistance of standard dimethyl silicone 
Huids; for example, its useful temperature range is limited to 
70 to +300° F. An alcohol solution of the new fluid displays 


‘s to a much higher degree than any emulsion of 


these properti 
ndard fluids because it is not hindered by emulsifiers. 





GODFREY L. CABOT, Inc. 
77 FRANKLIN STREET 
P BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS A STIR-IN type of vinvl pas ste resin, developed for use as the 


Vinyl Dispersion Resin for Plastisols—Opalon 410 





base resin in the preparation of vinyl plastisols, has been an- 
1ounced by Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass. Designat- 



































ed Opalon 410, the new material is expected to find application in 
The term textile and paper coatings, slush molding, dipping, and foam and 
spon anutacture : 
“CO r TON FLOCKS” po claims that the resin can be easily dispersed in 
4 K plasticizers, mixtures of plasticizers, and/or thinners, with the 
does ft | resultant plastisol having low viscosity. The fused plastisol 
oes not mean cotton hber alone (curing temperature, 340° F.) will provide tough, abrasion re- 
- sistant films and coatings which have exceptional water and 
a chemical resistance. 
EXPERIENCE Specifications for the resin are given by Monsanto as follows: 
specific gravity, 1.40; specific viscosity (0.40-gram in 100 millili- 
over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers ers of it ea at 25° C.), 0.53; particle size, 1-2 microns; 
dry bulk density, 0.25-0.35-gram per cubic centimeter; loss_in 
Cc APA Cc IT Y weight on heating, 0.5% maximum; and ash content, 0.59% 
P . . . maXilmumMm 
for large production and quick delivery 
‘ 7 T x 
CONFIDENCE 
5 of the entire rubber industry Vinyl Plasticizer—Pittsburgh PX-118 
, r ey T ny pi! TSBURGH PX-118, an iso-octyl decyl phthalate plas- 
§ KNOWLEDGE ticizer for use in polyvinyl chloride products, has been de 4 
¢ the industrv’s needs veloped by Pittsburgh Coke « Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. y 
2 . Described as having lower volatility and a higher degree of . 
St U ALI T Y permanence than DOP, the new m: aterial is recommended for 
use in high-ten perature processing cycles and in wae ne 
acknowledged superior by all users are important and coating operations involving the exposure of large surfa 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. reas - 
, In vinyls, PX-118 reportedly provides long life and an ex- , 
® cellent resistance to extraction by various materials. The low , 
y 5 ; temperature flexibility of such products are approximately equal : 
‘ Write to the country’s leading makers 6 those containing DOP, and plastisols which employ thes 
for samples and prices. are of approximately equal viscosity, it is reported. t 
PX-118 plastisols, however, are characterized 
osity stability, according to the company C 
iD LAREMON & W AS } E compatible with all resins lor which DOP 1s satis- r 
new plasticizer is represented to have the follown 
MEG. CO . 
A Be v - Siac pe JOR ¢ 0.973 p 
Y . J r “PLA mun 50 
CLAREMONT N. H. \-P.HLA., maxima a 
. Ester content, ¢/, minimun 99 
The Country’s Leading Makers 0 is 
) 
~_—_ Mild 
B 
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You are looking at the beginning of a quality control step that used to take over four hours— 
now it’s done in six minutes! A specimen of Glidden Rutile Titanium Dioxide is being readied 
for exposure to 4 X-ray beams in the Diffractometer. The “magic eye” of this unit will determine 
the degree of rutilization in the pigment, then amplify, count and record the data. It’s all part 
of the extra care that Glidden takes to assure you the highest quality pigments — Rutile and 
Anatase Titanium and Cadmolith Reds and Yellows. Ask now for detailed information on these 
products of Glidden Planned Research. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


Chemicals « Pigments « Metals Division 


Baltimore, Maryland ¢ Collinsville, Illinois * Oakland, California * Hammond, Indiana ¢ Scranton, Pa. 








. the Proferred Small Hole Gauge No.36 


Skil 1 unskilled employees can use this superbly designed 
impersonal 


gauge to make quick, accurate, :mf 





inspections of small holes for size, taper and roundness 
The spherical contact point automatically centers itself 
licates the true diameter at the point measured 


The Ames Small Hole G No. 36 





checks holes 


Ames No. 516 
Dial Micrometer 


Write for your free copy 


of Ames’ General Catalog. 


Representatives m B. . AMES ere) copangen 


principal cities, 
Mfgr. of Micrometer Dial Gauges e Micrometer Dial Indicators 


a | 


Trade Mark 


FR 100% SOLIDS 


Natural & synthetic rubbers in 
flowable form. 


Also speciai new grades having superior com- 
patibility with asphalt and polyethylene. 


TECHNICAL LABORATORY INFORMATION AND SAMPLES UPON YOUR REQUEST 
ORIGINATORS 


OF QUALITY DPR incorporated 


DEPOLYMERIZEC ARAL An ALCL CO 


RUBBERS 
Ses SDeereanNODT STREET 


“SINCE 1906" APS an 2 ee S| 
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10'2- by 20-Inch Cascade Calender with Take-off and Cooling Rolls 


Double-Z Laboratory Calender 


A SIX-ROLL, 10%- by 20-inch laoratory calender is being 
offered by Adamson United Co., 730 Carrol St., Akron 4, 
©., for use in experimental work on plastics and rubber. Such 
investigations as the determination of the are of contact on 
finished film (by feeding to the top or to the bottom bank of 
rolls), and the performing of double contact work where each 
coat is subjected to two passes before being laminated with 
fabric or other material (by feeding the stock between the 
third and the fourth roll) are possible with the machine, ac- 
cording to the company. 

The calender is constructed at an angle of 20 degrees, with 
each pair of rolls located at an angle of 90 degrees to the pre- 
vious pair. Other features of the unit include a choice of anti- 
friction or conventional sleeve bearings (both lubricated by a 
circulating oil system) and an electrically regulated drive which 
provides a 10-1 speed range. Cooling, slitting, and surface-type 
windup operations can be performed with the calender by using 
accessory equipment available from Adamson. 








Ross +52TC High-Speed Three-Roll Mill 


Three-Roll Mills 


A NEW series of high-speed three-roll mills, easily converted 
for use in either fixed or floating center roll operation, 
has been announced by Charles Ross & Son Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Designated as #52TC mills, the machines can be con 
verted within minutes from conventional mills with fixed centet 
roll and four-point adjustment to floating center-roll units with 
two-point adjustment. Conversion is said to be accomplished 
without special tools or skill by the operator. 
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lhe mills also feature a higher ratio of differential roll 
speeds for maximum shear, and an apron adjustable for 
raising or lowering the knife contact point and for varying 
e apron angle on the front roll. The apron is balanced for 
mstant, uniform pressure of the knife on the front roll to 
mpensate for knife wear and prevent recycling of material 
ick into the mill. Mills with manual roll adjustment have 
vill thrust bearings on the adjusting screws. Calibrated  in- 
icating dials assure parallelism of the roll faces with cor- 
esponding dial readings. The new mills are made in six sizes, 

follows: 414 by 10, 6 by 14, 9 by 24, 12 by 30, 14 by 32, 


ind 16 by 40 inches. 


pH Meter 
POCKET-SIZE pH 


meter, completely 
self-contained with bat- 
teries and companion 
probe unit, is available 
from Analytical Measure- 
ments, Inc., Chatham, 
N. J. Contained in a plas- 
tic case measuring 3 by 
57% by 2% inches and fur- 
nished with a carrying 
case, the meter is gradu- 
ated from two to 12 pH 
and can be read to an ac- 
curacy of 0.1 pH. 
Feature of the unit is 
the combination of the 
calomel and glass elec- 
trodes with the sample 
holder into a single poly- 
ethylene probe unit. As a 
result, these vital parts 
are completely protected 
and require a sample vol- 
ume of only 0.5-milliliter 
for testing. Hearing-aid- 
tvpe batteries reportedly 
. provide up to 1,300 hours 
: Analyt pH Meter ot operation. Other con- 
struction features of the three-pound meter include: electrometer 
tube, switch, and input connector sealed in a single unit; one- 
knob pad and complete shielding of the instrument and the 
electrode, 





Steam-Traced Aluminum Pipe 


4) JNITRACE,” an integrally 

extruded steam-traced alu- 
minum pipe, is being manufac 
tured by Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh, Pa., for use in 
handling chemicals that require 
heating to prevent solidification or 
crystallization within the pipes 
Cost savings in material, insula 
tion, and labor and increased eth 
ciency in operation are advantages 
to be gained from its use, accord 
ing to the company. 

The new pipe, result of a joint 
engineering effort by Alcoa and 
Hercules Powder Co., is extruded 
as a single unit from Alcoa 3S-F 
aluminum alloy. It is slightly oval 
in cross-section because of the 
crescent-shaped steam passage ad 
Jacent to the product line. Shop fabrication of standard lengths 
of the new piping is easily performed, the manufacturer states, 
by using conduit tools. 

Presently available in only one size, two inches in diameter 
(Schedule 40), “Unitrace” reportedly exhibits greatly improved 
transfer properties over normal steam-tracing techniques, 
is eliminating the expense of purchasing and installing steam 
acketing. In its original installation, savings of 38¢ a foot in 
material, 5¢ a foot in insulation, and 30% in labor costs over 
conventional two-inch steam-jacketed lines were realized. Pre- 
tormed insulation of a larger size (2 
two-inch line) will fit Unitrace, although the company expects 


that use of thermal insulation will be unnecessary in many cases. 





Cross-Section View of Steam- 
Traced Pipe 





inches in the case of the 
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Ir you cut crude rubber bales in your 
plant--regardless of how you do it--it 
will definitely pay you to find out how 4 
the new and improved Holmes Crude 
Rubber Bale Cutter can save your time a 
...increase your production...and... 
decrease your costs. Engineered for top 
performance--it is also designed to q 


provide the utmost safety for the oper- 


ator. What does it cost? You'll be surprised 
AN 
\\i 













less of your particular requirements. With 52 
years know-how specializing in machinery and 
molds for the rubber industry--Holmes can help 
you solve your problems, too, just as they have for 
so many others. No obligation, of course. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER--TODAY \ 






WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS--regard- \" 
\\ 


















at its unusually low cost, 
‘a 
\\ 
\ 







3300 WEST LAKE STREET © CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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period of two minutes. The current-squared instrument | 


Foam Rubber Resiliency Tester an accuracy of *£3% for integrating such signals over the san ; 


HAND-INDICATING period, Adequate response to instantaneous current values fro 
A device for measuring 0.03-6 and trom I 5-30 milliamperes for the respective instr 
the hardness or resiliency ( meits 1s ul i DN e companys 


foam and sponge rubber an 





other sott elastomers t 
been developed by Pacit 


Transducer Corp., Los \t 


geles, Calif. Known : 
Model 302S Pandux toam 
(sponge) rubber tester, t! 
new instrument indicates, 
Idition to the resilien 
of the material (sott 
or hard), a scale 





within the range. 
principle of the test 





device is that the dis 
placement resulting trom the 
application of a given load 





over a given area Is an in- 
‘ation of the resistive qual 
ity of the material. The val 








ts n the Pandux scale based on the displacement ot 
onstant load of 250 grams over an area of one square cent 
eter 
In operation, the instrument 1s pressed he rubber 1: 
order to make its base flush with the material's surface. Accord 





to the company, this action permits the indentor to give 


lirect, fully reproducible reading on the dial. In the interest o1 
uracy, however, the manufacturer recommends that the ma- 
terial specimen be at least 34-inch thick, either as one piece 01 


is stacked thinner samples 





Probe and Receiving Unit of Robintronic Level Indicator 


Level Indicator for Storage Units 


HE Robintronic level indicator, an electronic signal device that 

uses radio waves to indicate the level of the stored material, 
has been developed by Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Stamford, Conn. In 
tended for use with bulk materials, the unit can be attached to 
an alarm system or to the controlling mechanism which regulates 
the material flow. 

The device consists of a small radio transmitter, housed in 
steel probe, and a radio receiving unit. The probe is placed in 
the storage bin at the level where the flow of material is to be 
controlled. When the material envelopes or exposes the probe, 
the change in surrounding density distorts the signal being trans- 
mitted. This action, in turn, actuates the control mechanism. 





Current Integrating (Left) and Current-Squared Integrating (Right) Designed with no moving parts, the device will withstand the 
Instruments for Obtaining Mean Thickness Deviation and Mean Square effects of vibration, extreme temperature, dust, corrosion, mois- 
Thickness Deviation, Respectively ture, and voltage fluctuations, it is claimed. Its less rugged parts 


(the receiving set) can be placed as much as 300 feet or more 
from the probe for protection and remote control requirements 


Integrating Instruments for Statistical 
Dimension Control 


| heen new integrating instruments, one direct current-integrat- 
ing and the other alternating current-squared integrating, 
lesigned for use with a Pacific evenness integrator to determine 
the thickness, width, diameter, or other variable dimension of 
film or thread in continuous moving process, have been de- 
veloped by General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. The mean 
deviation and the mean square deviation are indicated by the 
respective instruments; such data are easily translated to the 
average dimension and the standard deviation of that dimen- 
sion. Primary advantage of the new devices is the saving 
realized by elimination of much of the time and expense re- 
juired to make the dimensional measurements and to record 
ind compute the results, thus facilitating statistical quality 


} ae 
ontrol of the process 








The current integrating unit has a permanent magnet, mov- 
ing coil driving mechanism; while the current-squared integrat 
ing instrument has a dynamometer-type driving mechanism. 
The speed of the pointers of the instruments at any instant 
is proportional to the current and to the square of the current, 
respectively When current ceases to pass through the coils, 
the instruments’ pointers stop instantly, affording unusually 
accurate readings. Constructed without control springs, the de 


vices are equipped with special mechanisms to provide a high New Beta-Ray Thickness Gage 
th 


legree of damping, and with control circuits to reset 





AccuRay Reflection Gage over Coated Sheet 


NEW model AccuRay beta gage, designed for determining 


pointers to zer : , : 
“ge Bing y= the thickness of coatings on a base material or of sheets 


The directly proportional unit is rated from —85 to +85 ; Sayeae : 
1] aon iat 1 ape “iy +20f _ ey passing over a roll, has been added to the line of thickness meas- 
milliampere-seconds with an accuracy ot 2% of the full nh i 
scale for integrating random-varving urrents lasting over a (Continued on page 434) 
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| Modernizing Your Banbury Installations? 


/ 








don’t fT a ee ee 


this out of 
your plans... 











Follow the rubber industry trend toward 
automatic Banbury operation. Now made 
possible by today’s automatic material 
handling equipment and control systems. 
The Kennedy Automatic Pneumatic Car- 
bon Black System has played a major role 
in the successful attainment of automatic 
Banbury operation. 

This thoroughly proven, completely de- 
pendable system unloads bulk cars, stores, 
distributes and weighs out carbon black, 
with advantages not obtainable with any 
other method. | 


If you are contemplating a 
modernization program for one 
or more of your Banburys— 
learn the facts about the Ken- 
nedy fully automatic Pneu- 
matic Carbon Black System. 


June, 1954 






AUTOMATIC PNEUMATIC 
CARBON BLACK 


SYSTEM 


WEIGH OUT... 


DISTRIBUTE... 


Basic equipment has no high speed moving 
parts to wear and require replacement. Blacks are 
conveyed through standard pipe transport lines which 
require no space-wasting structures. 


{ central electrical control unit oper- 
ates the system without attention to meet any produc- 
tion demands. Several blacks can be handled without 
contamination through same transport line. 


Any capacity—any number of blacks—any 
number of Banburys. Future expansion of system at 
minimum cost and least disturbance to existing plant. 


System is completely enclosed from bulk car 
to Banburv. Vastly increases plant cleanliness—makes 
“good housekeeping” easier. 
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New Goods 


Refrigeration Service Hose 


THE development of two new refrigeration service hose, de- 
signed for the lowest possible diffusion of refrigerants, has 
been announced by Electric Hose & Rubber Co., Wilmington, 


Del. The hoses also feature freedom from contamination of the 


retrigeration system, resistance to oil, and excellent serviceability 
over a temperature range from —40 to +250° F. Suggested ; 
plications include refrigeration units in boxcars, ships, trucks, 


as well as in air conditioning units for in- 








Iwo styles of hose are currently being offered in inside diam- 
4 style, 3541, 1S designed tor 
Freon 12 refrigerant; while the other style, 3542, is 

made with 


eter sizes trom 3¢-114 inches. One 
use with 

hose can be 
either textile or wire reintorcement to meet customer require- 





Golf Ball with Diamond Cover Marking 


ot volt 
i d cover n 
L at lee 





II has been 
nited States Rubber 
r Center, New York 

> result of applied 


lI ciples, the new 
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nt, producing 
Construction ot 
o other | » 
Xoval golf balls, featuring the 
U. S. Royal Golf Ball with thin, full cured Cadwell cover, 
a Diamond Pattern silicone rubbet center, and elec- 

on Its Cover tronic winding 


Vinyl Flooring Line 








a D.H.,” a new heavy-duty mogenous viny ooring series, 
* 1s available from Goodyear Tire & Rubber ( Akron, 
O. Substantially lower maintenance sts on larger commercial 
S sis the ge offered by the new product, 
( g t ¢ inv, because e prepolishing feature 

e 7 ray ¢ es o 
he new line is at Idition to the present Goodyear Homo 
gene Vi ] 100 o series W ( s Stvied to the require 
ents of reside s ns. “H.D.H.” is manufactured 1 
eig case: of Lk- and Siseunck. it as 
c r ! aI t s where ong 

ife is re ; 


Fiberglas Window Screening 


YYINDoOW creening woven of [Tiberglas and coated with a 
pigmented Bakelite vinyl resin is now vallable throu; 


ed bb 








\ e stores ( B ri e | New Yor . N \ \mong the 
ntage ‘ ¢ t to the properties ot 
( r S ust ts S re the ease with whicl 
( ¢ S \\ it I r ing r ds and 
© ¢« s¢ Vv ¢ s ] es ( ( 
Since e indivic strands esin-coate g - 
S es e] Ss i — sea g sn I 
( ¢ S et ( € The oC Ss ) \ 1 Cle 
G o the | e screenime nt 
(Qwens-( ning be Ss { | S ave i] Dl¢ 1! 
grec olors vidths 24-60 es 


New Truck Tire 


HE Highway 110, a new long 

distance truck tire claimed t 
feature a flatter tread, bette: 
traction, and longer wear thar 
conventional tires, has been de 
veloped by Seiberling Rubber 
Co., Akron, O. In addition + 
putting more rubber on the road, 
the tire’s flatter tread has a five 
rib claw-grip design said to mini 
mize skidding and side slip. Othe 
features of the new tire includ 
the use of heat vents extending 
up into shoulders; special tread 
added protectior 
against cracking; and cords pre 
stretched to equalize tension a1 
reduce tire “growth.” The tread 
grooves are rounded at the bot 
tom, have nearly vertical side- 
and are reinforced with ext 
rubber at the base. The Highwa 
110 is being made in sizes fror 
7.50-20 to 11.00-24. 


grooves for 





Highway 110 Truck Tire by 


Seiberling 


Oil Resistant Vinyl Film—Ultron R 117 


A’ OIL resistant formulation of Ultron vinyl film has beet 

developed by Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass 
Called Ultron R 117, the new material will retain its flexibilit 
even after long periods of immersion in oils and water becaus 
of low extraction characteristics, it is claimed. 

Phe film is also reported to be highly resistant to organic at 
inorganic acids, alkalies, animal, vegetable, and mineral oils, at 
a Variety of organic solvents. A non-migratory material, it wil 
not attack painted and varnished surfaces, a characteristic whi 
a protective and decorative cover for 
thee and commercial equipment. 


recommends its use as 


Inflated Plastic Swim-Aids 
A SERIES of clever vinyl inflatables for use by tots as swim- 


aids and water toys is being made by Doughboy Industries 
Inc. New Richmond, Wis. Appropriately printed in brightly 
olored designs, the inflatables feature double-layer constructi 
t durable Krene plastic, a product of Bakelite, that withstands 
} asive sand, sunlight, grease, and sun-tan oils. The 
an Indian canoe which fits around the child's 
waist, leaving arms and legs free to paddle and splash; a 5¢- 
inch long alligator with center cut-out to fit the child; a fireboat 











ries inclu 








New Inflated Vinyl Water Toys for Tots Include (Top Left) Indian 
Canoe, (Top Right) Alligator, (Bottom Left) Fireboat, and (Bottom 
Right) Raft 
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ae AND REDUCE PRODUCTION COSTS 
hei BY ELIMINATING THE WARM-UP 
a OPERATION 


The NRM Mil-X-Truder accepts previously com- 
pounded rubber stock at room temperature, mixes it 
intensively as it is brought to extrusion temperature, 
ries and then extrudes the section—all in one operation. 


“tio! Apart from the cost-saving advantages of combining 


COMPACT — Creatively engineered for 
greatest workability, yet requires little floor 
space. 


“FOUR IMPORTANT QUALITY FEATURES MAKE THE NRM .~ 
_ __ MIL-X-TRUDER MOST PRODUCTIVE... -PROFITABLE 


WHY NOT MILL AND EXTRUDE 
: At the SUE tute te 





NRM 412” 
Mil-X-Truder 


two operations, the Mil-X-Truder facilitates mechan- 
ical rubber goods production in other ways... 
Normally the same dies used on standard Extruders 
can be used on the Mil-X-Truder with equal effective- 
ness, and materials difficult to run on standard ma- 
chines will often run with ease on the Mil-X-Truder. 





3) VERSATILE — Permits extruding a wide 


variety of sections direct from the cold stock. 





RUGGED — Sturdily built to “stand the 
gaff” of mechanical rubber goods produc- 
tion in the busiest plants. 





Akron, Ohio 
East: 384 Getty Ave., Clifton, N. J. 
West: S. M. Kipp, Box 441, Pasadena 18, Cal. 





ndian Export: Gillespie & Company, 96 Wall St., New York 6, N. Y. 


ottom 


YRLD June, 1954 








WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED DETAILS AND TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION ON THE NRM MIL-X-TRUDER TODAY 


General Offices & Engineering Laboratories: 47 West Exchange St., 


4) DURABLE — Precise, corrosion-resistant 


construction assures long, productive life 
with minimum maintenance. 
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TRIPOMATIK 


by MAIMIN 





MAIMIN STRIPOMATIK is engineered by world’s 
largest manufacturers of portable cutting machines, 
especially for fast precision cutting of all rubber up 
to 2” thick. Saves man hours and man energy. Write 
H. Maimin Co., Inc., 575 Eighth Ave., New York 18, 
N.Y. 


EST. 1892 

















The National Chemical and Plastics Co. 


Manufacturers of quality lacquer products for 
industry, equipped to fill your lacquer needs 
quickly and economically. 


Rubber Lacquers 


CLEAR AND COLORED 


e NEW, improved LACQUERS for Rubber Foot- 
wear, or any rubber product where lacquer is used 
as a pre-cure coating. 

e SOLE and HEEL LACQUERS. Eliminate seconds 
by using our special pigmented lacquers. Can be 
supplied in any color -desired. 

e NCP 1909. An anti-tack coating. Spray or brush 
it on any tacky surface where powder is normally used 
to kill tack before cure. 

e CASUALS, footwear. NCP 1909 is an excellent 
dulling and anti-tack agent on edges of soles or crepe 
wrappers used in the manufacturing of casual type 
footwear. 

e SPECIAL lacquers for all types of rubber products. 

Write for complete details 


The National Chemical and Plastics Co. 


Dept. IRW e 1424 Philpot St. @ Baltimore 31, Md. 
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Bend Me” Toys: (Left to Right) Mickey Mouse, 
Pluto, and Donald Duck 


Foam Rubber * 


Wire-Inserted Foam Rubber Toys 


OAM rubber “Bend-Me” toys in the form of Walt Disney 

characters are being made by Bayshore Industries, Inc.. 
Elkton, Md., with wire inserts that permit the toys to be shaped 
or twisted into any position. Packaged individually in transparent 
bags with Disney decorations, the toys include Mickey Mouse, 
Donald Duck, and Pluto characters. Colorfully finished, the toys 
make attractive decorations for playrooms and nurseries. 





Neoprene Bumper Strips on Truck Loading Platform 


Bumper for Truck Loading Docks 


NEW shock absorbing bumper, made of du Pont neoprene 
; to assure “eat age life, has been developed by Everguard 
Bike Newport Beach, Calif., as a practical solution to the prob- 


lem of damaged ae facing boards on truck loading ple Fst S 
Mounted in continuous strips along the dock, the bumper elimi- 
nates scraping and gouging and prevents cracking from all but 
collisions, it is claimed. The bumper half- 


the severest has a 
round molding 134 inches wide on a flat base 23 


34 inches wide 


and comes in hollow 14-foot lenghts containing longitudinal in- 
ner webs to provide the necessary resiliency. Wall thickness 
averages about 14-inch, and each section is extruded without 
seams or joints between molding and base. The bumper is in- 
stalled by nailing along the upper and lower flanges, with indi- 
vidual sections abutted to form a strip of any desired lengtl 


Ceramic Tile Adhesive 


. \-1] in-colored, synthetic rubber material that reportedly 
pe s ster, better, and lower-cost installation of clay tile 
mm wall surfaces, has been announced by the adhesives and coat- 
nes 1V1 ( Minnesota Mining «& Mie io Rs Detroit. Micl 
he adhesive can be used as supplied, has a buttery consistency, 
and will set more tile than any other previously available tilt 
idhesive, the company states. 

Or ol CT A-11 will cover from 60-70 square feet of 
urf when the recommended notch dowel method of applica- 


(Continued on page 423) 
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| RELIABLE ZINC OXIDES 


ALO-ZZZ-44 and AZO-ZZZ-55 assure good + 
dispersion and easy processing because of their 





uniform particle size and absence of extreme fines. “a 
With AZO-ZZZ-11, 22, 33, (Acicular types) 


and special grades, a complete range of zinc oxides . 
is offered for every rubber requirement. ae y e 
‘A RELIABLE SOURCE | 
\ 


| American Zinc assures an uninterruptéd supply 


- - 





| of zinc oxide. Recent discovery and development 
of anew, large ore body, added _to previous 
American Zinc reserves, provides sufficient ore to last aa 


many years at the current rate of production. ~~ | 
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AMERICAN ZINC SALES COMPANY 


distributors for 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPAN Yuma Se 


COLUMBUS, OHIO == =~ CHICAGO. =_—s ST. LOUIS) * ~—s NEW YORK 3 ge. 2 
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Sure sales builders... 

the appealing odors of 

RESODORS (for plastics) and 
PARADORS* (for rubber), products of 


Sy) Sceation 


Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 


330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Branches: Philadelphia Boston + Cincinnati 


Detroit + Chicago + Seattle +» Los Angeles - Toronto 


Technical Bulletin on request 





Eagle-Picher pigments 
serve the rubber industry 
across the board 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a comprehensive line of 
both lead and zinc pigments for the rubber industry. 
The quality and uniformity of our pigments, exact 
quality control methods of manufacturing, more than 
a century of experience... are the factors that make 


Eagle-Picher serve you better. 


Zinc Oxides + Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge + Sublimed Litharge 

Red Lead (95%, 97%, 98%) 

Sublimed Blue Lead. 


On the Pacific Coast: 
Associated Lead & Zinc Co. 
2700 16th Avenue, S. W. 

Harbor Island, Seattle 4, Washington 


EAGLE 
THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 
t Since 1843 


GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI (1), OHIO 





PICHER 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Polymer Degradation Mechanisms.” National Bureau of 
Standards Circular 525, Cloth, 6 by 91% inches, 284 pages. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price, $2.25. 

This volume is the proceedings of a symposium on polymet 
degradation mechanisms held at the Bureau of Standards or 
September 24-26, 1951. The 17 papers, with their discussions, 
included in the book show the progress that has been made it 
explaining the structure of polymers and the mechanisms ot 
their breakdown. This information is of value in predicting 
polymer service life, inhibiting degradation more effectively, and 
devising better methods of accelerated testing. 

The papers and their authors are as follows: “Mechanisms of 
Degradation of Vinyl Polymers with Special Reterence 
Polystyrene,” H. H. G. Jellinek; “Mechanisms and Kinetics 0! 

rmal and Photodegradation Reactions,” R. Simha; “Photo 
lation of Polymethyl Methacrylate,” P. R. E. J. Cowley and 
Melville; “Effect of Heat and Light on Polyvinyl Chlo 
D. Druesedow and C, F. Gibbs; “Photodegradation o} 
Polyvinyl Chloride,” A. S. Kenyon; “Role of Hydrogen Chloride 
in Polyvinyl Chloride Degradation,” A. L. Scarbrough, W. L 
Kellner, and P. W, Rizzo; “Aging of Vinyl Chloride and Vinyli 
dene Chloride Polymers,” C. B. Havens; “Alkaline Degradation 
of Polvacrylonitrile,” J. R. McCartney; “Aging of Polyethylene,’ 
B.S. Biggs; “Photo-Oxidation and Stabilization of Polythene,’ 

R. Burgess; “Oxygen-Absorption Studies on Olefins wit! 
tructures Related to GR-S,” J. R. Shelton; “Breakdown ot 
Cellulose Esters by Heat and Light,” G. C. DeCroes and J. W 
Tamblyn; “Oxidative Degradation of Ethyl Cellulose,” L. F 
McBurney; “Study of Degradation of Polystyrene, Using Mass 
Spectrometry,” B. G. Achhammer, M. J. Reiney, L. A. Wall, and 
I. W. Reinhart; “Rates of Thermal Degradation of Polystyrene 
and Polyethylene in a Vacuum,” S. L. Madorsky; “Pyrolysis oi 
Copolymers,” Wall; and “Mechanism of the Degradation o 
Achhammer, Reinhart, and G. M. Kline. 





Polyamides,” 


“Materials and Processes.” Second Edition. James F 
Young. John Wilev & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New Yorl 
16, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 1,087 pages. Price, $8.50 

Written from the viewpoint of the engineer, this book pri 
vides the interrelated information needed to apply the engineer 
ing tundamentals of materials and processes to the design, pro 
luction, and control of products. As such, the work is designed 
to be of particular value to the student, and this revised editior 
incorporates a major reorganization of the presentation to suit 
‘lassroom use better. 

In addition to modernization of the text to cover advances 
during the past 10 years, this new edition has been greatly ex 
panded, and new chapters are added on rubber; ceramics; porce 
lain and glass; miscellaneous non-metallic materials; structure and 
properties of non-metallic materials ; metallographic examination ; 
ind statistical methods for quality control. The subject matter 
is divided into two parts, covering materials and processes, and, 

s with the first edition, most of the presentation 1s devoted t 


metals. 


“Organic Coating Technology. Vol. J. Oils, Resins, 
Varnishes, and Polymers.” Henry Fleming Payne. John Wile; 
& Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Cloth, 6 b 
9 inches, 683 pages. Price, $10. 

This is the first of a two-volume work designed to provid 
a balanced treatment of the entire subject of organic coatings 
This volume covers the chemistry, manutacture, and uses ot 
oils, resins, varnishes, polymers, plasticizers, and driers used 
clear coatings and as the vehicle for pigmented coatings. Volume 
II, now in preparation, will cover pigments and pigmented 
coatings 

Emphasis throughout this book is on practical aspects, al 

inv specific formulations based on commercial materials at 
given. The author has also included a compact discussion ot 
basic theory to provide an understanding of the physical at 
hemical reactions in coating technology. Individual chapters a1 


levoted to fundamentals of film formation; vegetable and mari 





ils for organic coatings; varnish resins; varnishes; driers; 
volatile solvents; alkyd resins; urea and melamine-formaldehy 
resins; rubber resins; plasticizers; cellulosic polymers; vit 
resins: acrylic ester resins; silicone resins; and test methods. .\ 


subject index Is appended 
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Tube Bran 


refined to meet special requirements 


Special 
Flowers 


(30% insoluble) 
lowest cost per unit of “1.S.” 








STAUFFER SULPHURS for rubbermakers are available in various 
forms, to serve every purpose in the rubber industry. All sulphurs 
from Stauffer are carefully manufactured to meet exacting 
specifications. 


AND SPECIAL PURPOSE GRADES OF SULPHUR 


In addition to superior sulphur products, Stauffer has available 
these quality chemicals for the industry: 

CAUSTIC SODA 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 

CARBON DISULPHIDE 

SULPHUR CHLORIDES 

BORAX 

“You can always depend on chemicals from Stauffer!” 


Send now for literature fully explaining the 
advantages and uses of these and other Stauffer products. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, New York * 221 North LaSalle St., Chicago 1, 
Illinois *© 824 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 14, California * 326 South Main St., 
Akron 8, Ohio * 636 California St., San Francisco 8, California * P.O. Box 7222, 
Houston 8, Texas * Apopka, Florida * North Portland, Oregon * Weslaco, Texas 


Stauffer 
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“SUB-ZERO” 
LL 


ROTARY TUMBLERS 


THE INDUSTRY STANDARD 

















LIQUID CO, 


DEFLASHING RESULTS PROVE STARTLING. 
MODELS NOW AVAILABLE TO USE EITHER 
SOLID OR LIQUID CARBON DIOXIDE. 


FERRY MACHINE COMPANY 
LTRIM" DIVISION 


KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 


+ Sales ugh Binney & Smith nternationa 
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NEW Type SN 


JOHNSON > 
Rotary Pressure 


JOINT Designed for use 


where a self-supporting 

joint is desirable, and where an 

auxiliary inlet or outlet pipe must rotate with 

the roll or drum, the new Series 2000 Type SN Johnson 

Joint provides an entirely new operating answer for the 

rubber and plastics industry on bored calender and mill 

rolls. Like all Johnson Joints, it’s packless, self-lubricating 

and self-adjusting, and has Johnson’s new streamlined 

design that provides lighter weight, smaller size, lower 

cost and longer life of the wearing parts. As seen below, 
the SN accommodates the rotating pipe as an integral rat 








of the rotating assembly, with provision for longitudinal 
movement. Flow 
can be through 
either pipe. 





Je The Johnson Corporation 


869 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


one ot E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmingto1 
Ne 
“Solution Coatings of ‘Hypalon’ Chlorosulfonated Poly- 
ethylene.” BL-251. 12 pages. This report suggests compounds 
ot Hypalon which are suitable for solution in solvents or fo: 
dis spersion_ in non- solvents, recipes for which are included. 
“The Role of Antioxidants in Improving Neoprene’s 
Resistance to Ozone and Corona Cutting.” BL-252. 3 pages 
The requirements of a protective wax in addition to severa 
parts Ot ozone protecting antioxidants in ozone resist: int neopre! 
compounds, and the factors that must be considered in protect 
ing such compounds against corona cutting are discussed. 
“Unicel ND Blown Elastomer Sponge Elimination of 
Odor.” BL-253. 4 pages. Compounding techniques for produ 
ing essentials odorless sponge through use of urea and a com 
bination of melamine and diethylene glycol as activators for th 
decomposition of Unicel ND are contained in this publication. 
“Cost- Quality ee of Neoprene Type GN and Type 
W Compounds.” 1 page. This insert discusses recipes and th 
physical caer ly and characteristics resulting by replacing 
Neoprene Types GN and GN-A with Type W. 


Publications of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose Bldg.. 


| Cleveland 15, O 


“Technical Newsletter.” April, 1954. 6 pages. This publi- 
cation covers a continuing series on plasticizer evaluation (five 
types) based on 100% modulus test, and stabilizer evaluation 
(14 types); both subjects are in relation to Geon polyviny 
materials. 

“Hycar Technical Newsletter.” Vol. II. 62 pages. This 
annual edition of the Newsletter is a compilation of the most 
important information contained in the issue published during 
1953 plus some previously unpublished information on Hycar 

“Hycar Technical Newsletter.” Vol. 3, No. 4. 4 pages. A 


| recipe and test data for a high acrylonitrile polymer whic! 


meets all but one of the specification requirements of MIL-R- 
7362A, and the effects of a range of carbon black types on 
Hycar 1012 are presented in this letter. 


a of The British Rubber Producers’ Researci 
Association, Tewin Rd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts, Eng- 
land: 

“The Stability of Elementary Emulsion Drops and 
Emulsions.” E, G. Cockbain and T. S. McRoberts. No. 189 
13 pages. The rates of coalescence of oil and water at the 
oil-water interface have been measured in the presence of 
various substances, and interfacial viscosity and tension dat 
obtained for some of the systems. A main factor determining 
the stability of the systems investigated is advanced. 

“Chain-Length Distribution Functions during Poly- 
merization.” \W. F. Watson. No. 190. 8 pages. Such functions 
have been evaluated in terms of the directly measurable rate 
and rate of initiation, or the single equivalent measurement of 
number-average chain, and are recorded in this booklet. 

“Chain-Length Distribution Functions of Polymers af- 
ter Random Degradation and ee ae with Particu- 
lar Reference to Elastomers.” W. F. Watson. No. 191. 6 
pages. Such functions, derived by a Aas statistical treatment, 
are represented for all cases by special forms of an expressio1 
given here. 


“Cabot Carbon Blacks under the Electron Microscope.” 
Vol. 6, No. 12. Second Edition. Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 
Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass, 105 pages. Oca printed 
in October 1949, and revised one year later, this publication 
describes the typical analytical properties of all color and ink 
blacks and rubber blacks produced by the company. Photo- 

‘aphs of the material's structure and suggested applications of 
the blacks are also given, besides an explanation of the pro- 
cedure followed and definition of terms used 


“Morpholine.” Technical Bulletin, July, 1953. Jefferson Cher 
ical Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 44 pages. Characteristics and 


applications of this chemical (tetrahydro-1,4-2H-oxazine), its 
derivatives, and con ipounds as emulsifiers, rubber vulcanization 
accelerators, antioxidants, plasticizers, ete., are given in this pub- 
lication. 


“Quaker Spray Hose.” Quaker Rubber Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 4 pages. Five types of hose for spraying are described 
this bulletin, with ie Ps and construction details. 
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IRON AND STEEL 








Lake a trip with a 


MATHIESON 
Technical Service Man 


This man, typical of the Mathieson Technical Service Staff, 

is experienced on an industry-wide basis in the handling and use 
of industrial chemicals. Every day, as a trip with a Mathieson 
Technical Service Man would show, brings up new problems 

on which his broad experience is invaluable. For example; 


A paper mill in New England is visited and advised on super- 
bleaching with chlorine dioxide. A soap manufacturer in the 
Middle West wishes to discuss the advantages of low-iron 
caustic. A chemical plant in the East is counseled on the 
storage and handling of sulphuric acid. Several Southern textile 
mills are visited in connection with the storage of soda ash. 

A gray-iron foundry in Ohio is advised on controlling sulphur 
with Purite. A glass plant in the Southeast wants information 
on soda ash and nitrate of soda. A petroleum refinery in the 
Southwest seeks assistance on the handling of caustic soda, 
and several water works are advised on taste and odor 
control with chlorine dioxide. 


And so it goes. More and more, industry is looking to 
Mathieson Technical Service for practical assistance on the 
handling and use of basic chemical raw materials. A call to 
your Mathieson representative is all that’s needed to avail 
yourself of this industry-wide experience. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Mathieson Industrial Chemicals Division 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


MATHIESON ae 


caustic soda * sodaash = chlorine + sulphur * bicarbonate of soda 
dry ice and carbonic gas * ammonia * sodiumnitrate + nitric acid 
hydrazine products * sodium methylate * sodium chlorite » hypochlorite 
products « sulphuric acid + ethylene glycols and oxide + methanol 








PETROLEUM WATER AND SEWAGE 
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as : a 
Compatible 


the Merez 
; Series (A-B-C-D) 
of New Zinc Resinates 


Leading rubber compounding formulators know 
that the MEREZ Series of new zinc resinates is so 
compatible with virtually all resins, drying oils and 
plasticizers that it actually opens new horizons of 
formulations and products. 

Or—if you are concerned with specified properties 
not possessed by any standard products, we can 
tailor-make your zinc resinates. 

OTHER PRODUCTS IN OUR LINE 
¢ Limed Rosins ¢ Rosin Oils 
¢ Pine Tars ¢ Pine Tar Oil 
e Burgundy Pitch e Tackifiers 


¢ Solvents 

¢ Pine Oil 

e Dipentene 
For samples and prices of these Glidden Company 

Naval Stores Division Products write: 

THE GLIDDEN COMPANY ¢ NAVAL STORES DIVISION 





GENERAL SALES AGENT, 


NEW YORK 


INC., JACKSONVILLE 1, FLA. 
CHICAGO 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD 
SAN FRANCISCO 
503 MARKET STREET 


52 VANDERBILT AVE 


CLEVELAND 
2775 SOUTH MORELAND BLVD 
AT SHAKER SQUARE 








THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 


SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


H. A. SCHLOSSER & CO. 


401 INDUSTRIAL BANK BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE !, RHODE ISLAND 











FINELY PULVERIZED, BRILLIANT 


rode) Ko) tS 


FOR RUBBER-VINYLS 









Western Representative: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
3340 North Halsted Street, Chicago 13, III. 
Ohio Representative: PALMER SUPPLIES CO., 
8905 Lake Ave., Cleveland; 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati 


ERWIN GERHARD 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Pacific Coast: 
625 Market St., 


BROOKLY Ni works inc. 


MORGAN & NORMAN AVES., BROOKLYN 22,N.Y. 
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“NOBS Special Accelerator.” 
Bound Brook, N. J. 4 pages. 
Chemicals Catalog,’ 
and physical 
tics, uses, and 


( yanamud Co, 
“Rubber 
this publication gives the general chemical 


American 
Intended for insertion in 


properties, specifications, compounding characteris- 
analytical test methods for the accelerator. 


“B. F. Goodrich Grommet V-Belts.” 
2170. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 8 pages. This catalog 
insert describes and_ illustrates Goodrich’s patented grommet 
V-belts made in both standard and high-capacity constructions, 


Catalog Section 


Foster D. Snell, Inc., 20 W. 15th St. 
. 8 pages. The analytical services available 
this booklet. 


“Analytical Services.” 
New York 11, N 


trom Snell are described in 


“Indonex Plasticizers in Oil Resistant GR-S Com- 
pounds.” Circular 13-48. Indoil Chemical Co., 910 S. Michi- 
an Ave, Chicago 80, Ill. 6 pages. Original and aged physical 


available Indonex 
plasticizers, 


proper rties of compounds containing the three 
_onsiasag ih with the specifications for the 
appear in publication. 


along 


this 


“U.S Electrical Wires and Cables for the Electric 


Utility Industry.” United States Rubber Co., Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y. 140 pages. This illustrated catalog 
contains engineering references and descriptions of insulated 


wire and cables made by the company. Also included are chapters 
on insulation compounds, jacket compounds, ete. 


“Statistical Theory of Extreme Values and Some Prac- 


tical Applications.” E. J. Gumbel, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards Applied Mathematics Series 33. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 40¢. 51 pages. This is the revised 
text of material presented in a series of four lectures given 
by the author at NBS and brings together the procedures de- 
veloped by many persons working in different fields. Some 10 
tables and 38 figures are used to explain the described methods, 
which are based on the asymptotic theory of extremes. 


“Sulphur Is Where You Find It.” Freeport Sulphur Co., 
New York, N. Y. 16 pages. The methods of finding and extract- 
ing sulfur from Gulf Coast deposits are the subjects of this il- 
lustrated booklet. 


“Schade Pressure Regulating and Relief Valves.” Catalog 
No. 207. Schade Valve Mtg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 22 pages. 
The specifications and recommended applications of these valves 
appear in this publication. 


“Mechanism of the Crystallization of High Polymers.” 
G. Schuur. Rubber Foundation, Delft, Holland. Communication 
No. 219. 14 pages. An attempt is made in this paper to draw 
a clearer picture of the mechanism of crystallization and, thus, 
account for the origin of spherulities. Other phenomena involved 
in the crystallization of natural rubber are shown to be in- 
tes 


Bulletin #123. Herman H. 


“Baldwin-Dunlop Statigun.” 


Sticht Co., Inc., 27 Park Pl., New York 7, N. Y. 2 pages. A 
description is given of the Statigun, a portable instrument 
desig net to measure electrostatic charges on surfaces of ma- 
terials such as plastics, belting, fabrics, and paper. 


“Transmission, Conveyor, Elevator Belting Coes 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Boston 3, Mass. 28 pag 

‘he firm’s rotocured belting is described in detail in this 
catalog. Each belting product is pictured, and information given 
construction, and recommended uses. 


as to 1ts specific ations, 


“This Is Southern Latex.” Southern Latex Corp., Austell 
This brochure contains pictures of the manage- 
company, which performs bulk latex 


Ga. 8 pages. 
ment and plant of the 
compounding work, 


“Materials Handling Equipment Engineered to Meet 


Your Needs.” Palmer-Shile Co., Detroit, Mich. 44 pages. 
This illustrated catalog describes the company’s materials 
le llino : 217 incl li o ack alle kid I = ind 
andling equipment, including racks, pallets, skids, box and 
barrel grabs, trucks, work tables, storage bins, carts, and boxes. 
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Now Constant Tension from Start to Finish in Winding 
Roll-Fed Material.” Hobbs Mig. Co., 26 Salis bury St., 
Worcester 5, Mass. 4 pages. The new “Alquis t” winder of 
the company, described as a radically different type of winder, 
is covered in this folder, with text and illustrations of its 
construction and operation. 


“Correct Tire Pressures for Passenger Cars.” 1954 Edition. 
The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 444 Madison 
Ave, New York 22, N. Y. One-page chart, 11 by 17 inches. 
This display chart gives the tire sizes and correct inflation 
pressures for front and rear tires of 1954 model passenger 
rars, and of 1950-1953 models to a lesser extent. 


“Baldwin-Tate-Emery Universal Testing Machine.” Bul 
letin 4213. Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Philadelphia 42, Pa. 
4 pages. Models 20-35 and 60-35 universal testing machines of 
20,000 and 60,000 pounds capacity, respectively, are described 
with specifications, principles of the hyydraulic straining 
tem, and principles of the company’s null method load indicator. 


SVS- 


Association, 330 W. 
Cost per book- 


American Management 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. All paper bound. 
let: $1.00 for members; $1.50 for non-members. 

“Production Guides and Controls for the Modern Execu- 
tive.” Manufacturing Series No. 211. 52 pages. Five articles 
dealing with planning, selling, research, time and motion studies, 
and work sampling are presented in this booklet. 

“Building up the Supervisor’s Job.” Manutacturing Series 
No. 213. 35 pages. Four articles presented in this publication dea 
with clarifying the foreman’s status, communicating with . 
foreman, providing compensation to a foreman, and the personnel 
responsibility of line management. 

“Motivation: The Core of Management.” Personnel Series 
No. 155. 44 pages. In addition to a paper with the subject title, 
this booklet contains articles on the effects of prestige on be- 
havior, two types of learning processes, human relation principles, 
and individual motivation. 


Publications of 


Publications of the Reconstruction Finance Corp., Office of 
Synthetic Rubber, Washington 25, D. C. All are intended for 
insertion in “Specifications for Government Synthetic Rubbers, 


Revised Edition, Oct. 1, 1952.” 
“Specifications for GR-S 1009, 1010, 1011, 1013, 1018, 
1019, 1022, 1503, 1504, 1707, and 1708.” April, 11, 1954. These 


catalog inserts are revised specifications for the respective rub- 
bers; such revisions are the addition of limits on stabilizer con- 
tent 

Specifications for GR-S 2006.” April 1, 1954. This 


2 pages. 


insert gives the specifications for the latex formerly designated 
X-695. 
“Determination of Ash.” April 1, 1954. 2 pages. Revised 


test method C-2 is given here. 


“Determination of Stabilizer.” April 1, 1954. 6 pages. This 
is revised test method C-5. 
“Specifications for X-759 and X-760.” \pril 1, 1954. 1 


page each. Specifications for the polymer and 
latex, respectively, are contained. 

“Specifications for X-617, X-667, and X-711.” April 15, 
1954. 1 page each. These revisions differ from previous speci- 
fications on these GR-S latices in that the Mooney viscosity re- 
quirement has been eliminated. 

Publications of OSR for inclusion in 
thetic Rubbers” Sales Catalog: 

“Table A—Hot GR-S Polymers.” 3-1-54. 1 
revises one-half of the table concerning the following 
in polymer specifications, 


experim rental 


“GR-S & GR-I Syn- 
This page 
revisions 


page. 


“GR-S 1007, 1013, 1014, 1015, 1016, 1022, and 1023.” 
3-1-54. 2 pages each. Revision of the information given on these 
ra tear is contained here 

“GR-S 2006.” 3-1-54. 1 page. This sheet, covering the hot 
latex formerly designated X-695, is intended for insertion in the 
standard section to replace the blue page “X-695—Hot Latex” 
now found in the catalog. 

“GR-I Polymers: Table I.” 3-1-54. 1 page. This revised 
reference table covers the announced changes in the GR-I 


polymers listed below. 

“GR-I 15, 17, 18, 25, 35, and 50.” 3-1-54. 2 pages each. Cur 
rent revisions of the sales information on these polymers are 
contained herein. 


Note: The following polymers have been discontinued, and 
the pages describing them should be removed from the catalog 
GR-S 1003, 1008, 1011, 1017, 1020, 1101, 1102, and 1103 and 
GR-| 16 and 40 
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HOGGSON 


QUALITY PRODUCTS SINCE 1849 





Tools For Cementing 
And Vulcanizing 


Tools in stock in all standard designs for work- 


ing rubber, leather, plastics, wire cloth, etc. 
Special rubber tools, molds and rolls made to 
order. Also steel letters, figures and dies for 


marking products and tools. Write for circulars. 





FLAT FACE 





PORCUPINE 





HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. STITCHER 
1418 Brewery St., New Haven 7, Conn. 


ac. Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles 





Re Le SS 


A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR 


INDUSTRIAL TEXTILES 


FOR THE 


Ue 


SUCH AS: 2 

TIRE FABRICS « HOSE AND BELT DUCKS + YARNS 
CHAFERS - THREADS + SHEETINGS + LAMINATING FABRICS 
DIVERSIFIED COTTON FABRICS. Whatever your needs our 
Industrial Textile Specialists will be glad to discuss them with 


you. We solicit your inquiries. 


THOMASTON MILLS 


Thomaston, Georgia * New York Office: 40 Worth St. 
Akron, Ohio Office: 308 Akron Savings & Laan Bldg. 
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TESTED 1s TRUSTED 


SCOTT 
aaa SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


*Trademark 


DUPONT 
ABRADER 


One of the many “Scott 
Testers for ‘‘World-Stand- 
ard” testing of rubber, 
textiles, plastics, paper, 
wire, plywood, up to 1 ton 
tensile. 


124 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. 








SINCE 1880 RUBBER & PLASTIC 


DRESS SHIELOS RUBBER APRONS 

DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 

BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 

SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 

RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


RAND RUBBER CO. BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A. 








STOC 


AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
K SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST HARTFORD, CONN 


Akron 


Representatives 
San Francisco New York 








FRON 


THE B 


INDUSTRIAL RUBBER R GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC EUBBER 
ARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. “*tunaxT 








CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 








Fairhav 


GIDLEY LABORATORIES, INC. 


PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY — “RESEARCH IN RUBBER” 


Consulting engineering, formulas, 
product development, chemical and 
physical tests and factory surveys 
en Massachusetts 








Spec 


HALE & KULLGREN, INC. 
ialists in Processes and Plants for Rubber and Plastics. 


A Complete Engineering Service 
including: Economic Surveys; Process Design: 
Installation; Contracting and Operation. 


613 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 








H. A. SCHLOSSER & CO. 
Consultation and Technical Servi 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Me anieils 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL BANK BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 








29 W. 





FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Natural & Synthetic Rubber Technology 


Compounding—Trouble Shooting—Testing 


A personal discussion of your problems is suggested. 


15th St., New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-8800 
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“Santicizer 141: The Non-Toxic Plasticizer.” Technica! 
Bulletin No. 0-89. Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 1, M« 
14 pages. This revised and expanded bulletin on the plasti 
cizer, an alky] aryl phosphate used for polyvinyl chloride an 
copolymer resins, covers physical and chemical properties o 
the chemical and comparative performance evaluation data 
suggested formulations, and a summary of the toxicity worl 
conducted on the material. 


“Manhattan Cut-Off Wheels.” Bulletin No. 6750. Raybest« 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 4 pages. Recommendations of 
oF) grade numbers for a variety of materials, operating sug- 
gestions for improved and faster metal cutting, and photos show- 
In —— installed on various types of machines are contained 
} 


us brochure 


“Through History — Digest American Standards 
Association, Inc., 70 E. 45tl , New York 17, N. Y. 20 pages 
This amusing booklet uses text and cartoons to describe some 
ot the more interesting standards set up in the world since 
the Twelfth Century. 


“The 36’x42” Wheelabrator Tumblast.” Bulletin No. 114-B 
American Wheelabrator & Equipment Corp., Mishawaka, 
Ind. 8 pages. Blast cleaning by airless means in a tumble- 
type machine, specifically the 11%-cubic foot capacity Tum- 
blast model, is described in this publication with pictures and 
text. Covered are the operation, construction, specifications, and 
a number of case histories on specific products 


“Varisource—The All-in-One Excitation Unit.” Catalog No 
V3-54. Jarrell-Ash Co., Newtonville, Mass. 8 pages. Features 
and specifications of the de luxe, standard, and industrial models 
of the JAco Varisource, a unit for precision spectrochemical 
analysis, are covered in this brochure. 


“Advantages of Dicyandiamide in Pastes and Glues.” Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
14 pages. The physical and chemical properties of Areo di- 
cvanadiamide, used in the manufacture of resins and antiox- 
idants, are described in this bulletin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Analysis of Vulcanized Rubbers. J. Mann, Rubber Chem. 
Tech., Oct.-Dec., 1952, p. 956. 

Detection of Elemental Sulfur in Minute Quantities as 
n “Blooms.” P. D. Galloway, R. N. Foxton, Rubber Chem. 
Tech., Oct.-Dec., 1952, p. 959. 

Determination of Rubber Hydrocarbon by a Modified 
Bromination Method. W. J. Gowans, F. E. Clark, Rubber 
Chem. Tech., Oct-Dec., 1952, p. 961. 

GR-S Latexes in Foam Rubber. L. and A. Talalay, Rubber 
Chem. Tech., Oct.-Dec., 1952, p. 972. 

Film from Mixtures of Natural and Synthetic Rubber 
Latex. R. M. Pierson, R. J. Coleman, T. H. Rogers, Jr., D. W. 
Peabody, J. D. D’Ianni, Rubber Chem. Tech., Oct.-Dec,. 1952, 


Vapor Permeability and Sorption of Hevea 
Latex Films. W. W. Bowler, Rubber Chem. Tech., Oct.-Dec., 
1952, p. 1006. 

Evolution and Application of Butyl. R. J. Adams, F. J. 
Buckler, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Feb., 1953, p. 17. 

Processes and Materials for Rubber Cables. B. B. Evans, 
Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Feb., 1953, p. 42. 

Plastics in Anti-Corrosive Applications. J. L. Huscher, 
Chem, Eng. News, Mar. 2, 1953, p. 860. 

Use of the es to Modify Properties of Synthetic 
Elastomers. M. H. Reich, W. K. Taft, Rubber Age (N. Y.), 
Feb., 1953, p 7 

Practical Neoprene Compounds of a Elastomer Con- 
tent. D. C. Thompson, Rubber Age (N. Y.). Feb., 1953, p. ye 

Industrial Plastics. W. M. Bruner, p. ip W ayne, Chi 
Eng., July, 1953, p. 193. 

Effect of Temperature and Composition upon the Re- 
silience of Elastomers. E. F. Schulz, ASTM Bulletin, Dec., 


1952, p 56 
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For highest quality 
HAF-SAF BLACKS 


Witco-Continental offers 
the complete facilities of its 























% PONCA CITY, Oklahoma, plant - 





— observing the 
strictest quality con- 
trol to meet the high 
standards and grow- 
ing demands of the 


rubber industry. 














| For complete line of Witco-Continental Carbon PP, 





Witco-Continental CARBON BLACKS 





Recognized for over twenty-five years as dependable 
Carbon Blacks for rubber products of superior quality. 


Continental? AA—Easy Processing (EPC)—Witco No. 12 
Continental A—Medium Processing (MPC)—Witco No. 1] 


Cha nnel Blacks Continental F—Hard Processing (HPC)—Witco No. 6 


Continental R-40—Conducting (CC) 


Continex® SRF—Natural Gas Type, Semi-Reinforcing 
Continex SRF-NS—Natural Gas Type, Non-Staining 
Continex HMF—Natural Gas Type, High Modulus 
Continex HAF—Oil Type, High Abrasion 

Continex FEF—Oil Type, Fast Extruding 


Furnace Blacks 


Continex SAF—Oil Type, Super Abrasion 





Witco-Continental’s technical service staff will be glad to assist you 
with your rubber formulation problems. 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


iy WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


| 
| 


Akron . PNurel alive) " Los Angeles . Boston . Chicago . Houston 


ers 7ilchite! . NYolsmm a aelilatiac) ° rNitelalic} ° London and Manchester, England 
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Reinforced Polyester Plastics. R. Bb. Seymour, R. 
Steiner, Chem. Eng., Dec., 1952, p. 278. 

Effect of Protein Dispersion on Freeze-Thaw Sta- 
bility of Latex Emulsion. Paint, Oil, Chem. Rev., Dec. 4, 
1952, p. 52. : 

Instrumentation for Continously Recording Viscosity ASKANIA 
of Resins and Polymers in Large Reactors. Paint, Oil, EDGE POSITION CONTROL 
Chem. Rev., Dec. 4, 1952, p. 80. tor every web guiding fot 

Study of Factors Affecting Heat Resistant Coatings. : aaa | 
Paint, Oul, Chem. Rev., Dec. 4, 1952, p. 90. ne eed 

Comparisons of Latex-Emulsion and Oleoresinous . 
Flat Wall Paints. aint, Oil Chem. Rev., Dec., 4, 1952, p. 102 || tomes 

High Impact Styrene Copolymers. R. B. Seymour, R. H. 1 | ominie 
Steiner, Chem. Eng., Jan., 1953, p. 254. % 


Factors Affecting the Stability of Hevea Latex. II. a; . 
Paton, J. D. Peel, G. Sutno, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., hy $ 
1952, p. 310. 

Ecmeation Plastisols for Specific Applications. C. A. 4 


Clark, H. E. Connors, Rubber Age (N. Y.), Dec., 1952, p. 343. 
Beta-Ray Gaging in the Rubber Industry. Re FE: to oie 
S. Bernstein, Rubber Age (N. ¥.), Dec., 1952, p. 350. RSRAM Re 
Vinyl Floor Coverings. ie W. Jacl kson, Can. Chem. 
Processing, May, 1953, p. 86. 


pane aster anew Rulon Clan, tees © S56 AW EDGE POSITION CONTROL 
Oct.-Dec., 1952, p. 730. ege . 
| for every web guiding job 


This new 12-page book describes Askania Edge Posi- 
tion Control, the modern control for every web 
? ; guiding job. Suitable for nearly every kind of mate- 
Tile Adhesive rial, from light scrim and fragile tissue to steel strip. 
rae Only a breath of air touches the controlled material— 
(Continued from page 412) yet force and speed available for correction are prac 
tically unlimited. The system is simplicity itself— 
tion is followed, and one pound of the material will accomplish easy to install, easy to maintain. 
the same amount of work as 40 pounds of wet mortar, according Write for your copy of Bulletin 161. 
to 3M. The adhesive has a relatively long open bonding period 


(5-45 minutes), but painting can follow immediately after instal- ASKANIA REGULATOR COMP, 


lation, and reoccupation of a room is possible within 36 hours. -~ 
The final bond, reported to have a shear strength of more than 276 E. Ontario Street Chicago 11, Illinois 


640 pounds per tile, will not become brittle with age and will Subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corp, 
retain adhesion on cracked or settling wall, the company contends 


Peritenies 


| Sees 





CRUDE, STRTHETC, RECLAIMED 











BALE 
CUTTER 


A moderately priced machine, 
simple in design and eco- 
: P : : . nomical in operation, that 

Interior View of Reinforced Plastics Casement Windows : ; . . ; 
. ; fully meets all requirements. 





Hydraulically operated and 


Polyester-Fiber Glass Windows E F gun completely self-contained. 


HATTERPROOF translucent windows, molded of fibrous \ The heavy-duty knife will cut 
glass and Vibrin polyester resin into truncated pyramid-like . a full 29-inch width (open- 
shapes, are manufactured by Molded Insulation Co., Philadelphia, ing is 23 inches high). Bales 
Pa., for use in industrial and public buildings. When installed, can be cut to muon 
the windows project outward as much as 3% inches to transmit . 

ps ° nae see l-inch slabs. Bales are easily advanced for cutting as they rest 

approximately 78% of the available light in diffused, glare-free : 
on ball-bearing rollers. Only one operator is required and 


patterns. oe . ‘ ; 
The Wg-inch thick fabricated plastic snaps into individual built-in controls provide safe operation. 


frames contained in the building structure. Outside pressures from SPADONE Cutters will give years of satisfactory service and 

storms have the effect of tightening the impact-resistant plastic a . a , . : . ; 

large production is assured. Furnished completely assembled 

within the frame. The finished window is water-tight and self- 
cleaning due to the design. 

Intended as a supplement rather than as a replacement to glass, 


the units are light in weight (714 ounces per square foot) and > 
require glazing on only one side. They are manufactured in two 
Styles: square units measuring up to three feet on each side; on = 7 


and casement-type units of various rectangular sizes to fit all 
standard casement frames 

Skylights of dome shape and containing curves to facilitate 
shedding to snow or rain are also made by the company of this 
plastic : 10 EAST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


and ready for operation. Write for complete information 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


RUBBER 


ins TUATING 


outside factors 


prices and sensitivity 
featured both the 
futures markets dur 


ron April 16 to May IS. 


rubber physical in 


ing the 


1] 








Reports from Ind were foll owe 1 
closely by trader irket prices ris- 
ing as tension n 1 easing upon 
news « possible t following 
the ruce | Ss 
Reports Kingd I] 
] Ingado Will 
permit tree exportation of rubber to east- 
ern Europe also sent ices Uj briefly 
Toward the end « the period the sakes 
markets displayed a cautious tone as dez ilers 
awaited the effects of the new GSA stoc k 
pile rotation program and results of the 
Rubber Study Group meeting in ( slainbe 
New York Spor Mark 
WEEK-END CLos PRICES 
M \ \ Ma Ma Ma 
27 17 2 1 8 15 
R. S. S.: #1..20.50 22.00 22.25 23.00 21.88 22.25 
2 : 20.25 21.63 21.88 22.75 21.63 22.00 
3 20.13 21.13 21.38 22.63 21.50 21.88 
$0 25.38 25.50 26.50 27.25 27.75 
25 24.75 24.88 25.50 25.25 25.63 
8.88 20.63 20.75 21.75 21.00 21.25 
..17.63 19.25 19.38 20.75 19.88 20,38 
Fla 15.25 16.00 16.25 17.00 16.63 16.63 
No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets started the 
period at 22.00¢, rose to a high of 23.00¢ 


on April 26, 27, and again on April 30, 
opped to a low of 21.63¢ on May 11, 


and closed the period at 22.25¢. Similar 
price movements were shown by the other 
grades. April monthly average spot prices 
for certain grades were as follows: #1 
R.S.S. 22.20¢; #3 R.S.S., 21.494: #3 


Amber Blankets, 20.80¢; Flat Bark, 15.91¢ 


COMMODITY EXCHANGI 
WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 

M \ Apr. Ma May May 
I es 27 17 24 1 8 15 
J 10.33 22.24 22.22 22.95 22.05 22.40 
Sept 20.30 22.24 22.45 23.40 22.40 22.65 
Dec. 20.39 22.64 22.90 23.90 22.95 23.25 
Mar. '55 20.49 22.60 22.85 24.00 23.20 23.55 
May 20.50 22.60 22.85 24.00 23.15 23.53 
Total weekly 

sales, tons.3,570 5,250 7,950 8,920 5.320 3,850 


e period at 22.55¢, 


April 


started tl 
high of 23.20¢ on 


July futures 


advanced to a 


fell back to a low of 21.55¢ on May 11, 
and closed the period at 22.40¢ 
Sales during the second half of April 


amounted to 16,870 tons, making a total 


for the month of 39,500 tons, the highest 
level since June, 1950. Sales during the 
first half of May totaled 9,170 tons. 


Latex 


latex continued 
period from April 


EMAND for Hevea 


quite firm during the 


16 to May 15, and a severe shortage in sup- 
ply for the domestic market is reported 
throuch Tuly. at le: De etiean: ihan maces 
through July, at least. Prices for centri- 


fuged latex are at the 31¢ per pound (dry 
solids) level, 
latex differential over dry rubber 
looked for if the Far Eastern situation con- 
tinues to deteriorate. 


Indications are that supplies for the sec- 
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and a further increase in the 
can be 


ond half of this year should exceed do- 
mestic consumption, but that a tight situa- 
tion will prevail in 1955 when domestic 
consumption is expected to rise. 

Prices for synthetic latices, in tank-car 
quantities, follow: GR-S latices, 21.5-26¢ 


per pound dry solids plus 1.1¢ per pound 
RFC uniform freight charge; nitrile la- 
tices, 47-55¢ per pound solids with mini- 
mum freight prepaid; and neoprene la- 
tices, 37-40¢ per pound solids FOB point 
of shipment. 

Final February and preliminary March 
domestic statistics for natural and synthe- 


tic rubber latices follow: 


(All Figures in Long 





Produ 
tion 
N ural latex 
eb 0 5.681 §,595 12,963 
Mar.?* 0 6,000 6,683 12,061 
GR-S latices 
Feb 3,928 0 3,568 5.269 
Mar.* 4,132 10 3,979 5,442 
Neoy rene latex 
Feb 742 0 575 963 
Mar.* 709 0 658 064 
Nitrile latices 
Feb.. 375 0 50 625 
Mar.* 483 0 324 595 





SCRAP RUBBER 


THE scrap rubber market showed mod- 
erate activity during the period from 
April 16 to May 15. 
noted for tube scraps, particularly 
natural tubes, and fair movements were 
reported in tires and tire buffings. Prices 
for mixed auto tires in the East dropped 
from $11 to $9 per ton at the beginning 
of May, but this decline was accompanied 
by the major consumer dropping his stipu- 
lation that shipments contain at least 40% 
of truck and bus tires. 

Red tube scrap declined by 0.5¢ per 
pound in the East, but other prices re- 
mained unchanged over the period. Export 
business was said to be improving, and a 
more optimistic feeling prevailed in the 
S( nig market following the recent upswing 

1 demand for reclaimed rubber 

"Ge are dealers’ selling prices for 
scrap rubber, in carload lots, delivered to 
mills at the points indicated : 


Good demand was 


black 





Eastern Akron, 
Points OQ, 
(Per Net Ton) 
Mixed auto tires.. $9.00 $12.00 
S. A. G. auto tires Nom 13.00 
Truck tires Be Nom. 14.00 
Peelings, No. 1.. 40.00/41 .00 40.00/42 .00 
1 a Nom. 24.00 
3 Pies 15.50 Nom. 


Tire buffing 18.00/20.00  16.00/17.00 


(¢ per Lb.) 


Auto tubes, mixed. . 2.50 2.75 
Black 4.25 4.50 
Red 7.50 8.00 
Butyl 1.6 2.00 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


HE reclaimed rubber industry reported 
good business during the period from 
April 16 to May 15, continuing the high 
level of activity noted during the preced- 


ing month. This pick-up in reclaim demand 
follows the improved business apparent 11 
all branches of the rubber goods manu 
facturing industry, and the immediate out- 
look is for a continuation of this activity 

during the next few months. 

Final February and preliminary Marcl 
statistics on the domestic reclaimed rubbe: 
industry are now available. February fig 
ures, in long tons, were: production, 21,000 ; 
imports, 122; consumption, 19,461; exports, 
941; and month-end stocks, 32,393, Pre 
liminary statistics for March, in long tons, 
were: production, 23,022; imports, 94; con 
sumption, 22,017 » exports, 927; and montl 
end stocks, 32,649. 

There were no changes in reclaimed rub 


ber prices during the period, and current 
prices follow: 
Reclaimed Rubber Prices 
Lb. 
DOES oy i owe ae 0 RS $0.10 


x 


MES oarccatne nid acteiesan ene 


re) 
4 


AHO 


7a 
a 
7 
moet c 7 


above list includes those items or classes 
hat determine the price basis of all deriva- 
tive recht grades. Every manufacturer produces 
a variety of special rec laims in each general group 
separately featuring ch iracteristic properties of 
juality, workability, and gravity at special prices. 








COTTON FABRICS 


MODERATELY good volume of 
business in industrial cotton fabrics 
was noted during the period from April 16 
to May 15. Interest was centered in wide 
goods, including sateens and twills, but the 
buying pattern was still somewhat irregu- 
lar and limited mainly to nearby deliveries. 
Production curt uilments in wide 
have resulted in a steady reduction of mill 
stocks. These curtailments combined = 
the improved outlook in the coating fiel: 
are giving the fabric market a firmer oe. 
A tightening supply of some constructions 
for immediate delivery is becoming evi- 
dent, and some mills recently switched their 


gor rds 


production from other types of fabrics to 
ak drills and twills. 
Cotton Fabrics 
Drills 
59-inch 1.85-yd......«+- yd. $0.3525 
fe Ce eC .305 
Ducks 
38-inch 1.78-yd. S. F. yd. nom. 
2.00-yd. D. F... ; ps 305% 
$1.5-inch, 1.35-yd..S. F...005 465% 
Hose and belting.......... 64 
Osnaburgs 
40- ree 2.Atend «oss. a 240 
Ss re ase a 
Raincoat Fabrics 
Printcloth, 38!4-inch, 64x60 ” .1334/.135 
Sheeting, 48-inch, 4.17- i? 20° 
52-inch, 3.85-yd. ae ako f see 
Chafer Fabrics 
14.30-0z./sq. yd. Pl.........1b. 71 
11.65-oz. /eq. yd. S........ = .63 
9080-08. /0G.. VG. So. ss vcs oes 6675 
8.9-0z./sq. yd. S.. zs .68 


Other Fabrics 
Headlining, 59- aden 1.65-yd., 
1 


2-ply. yd. 465 /.4675 
64-inch, 1.25-y« d. aoe -ply ae .60 
Sateens, 53-inch, 1.32-yd.. 54 


SS-inch, U2l-vd..:. 6660005 .59 
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You pay less 


and gave more 


with Dow Corning 
Mold Lubricants ( ., 





\ 


Customers up from 250 in 1946 to 2000 in 1954. 
Quantity of Dow Corning mold release agents used 
in the rubber industry increased by 250%. Prices, 
including the most recent reduction effective April 
22, have been reduced by 45% during a time when 
the all commodity price index showed an increase 
of more than 50%. 


That's proof of the essential service performed by 
our silicone mold release agents. Eight years of 
experience in rubber plants all over the world has 
proven that Dow Corning silicone mold lubricants 
reduce scrap to the vanishing point; cut mold main- 
tenance costs as much as 80%; add sales appeal by 
improving the appearance of finished products. 


And that’s why Dow Corning continues to be the first 
and largest supplier of silicone mold release agents; 
emulsions for use on molds, mandrels and curing 
bags; fluid for use on green carcass, bead and 
parting line. 


first in Silicones 


For more in- 

formation call our 
nearest branch office or 
write direct for 

Data Sheet 

M-18 


DOW CORNING 
SILICONES 


Branch Offices 


June, 1954 
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PRICE INDEX OF DOW CORNING 
MOLD RELEASE EMULSIONS, 1946 = 100 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D.C. 
(Silver Spring, Md.) * 
Canada: Dow Corning Silicones Ltd., Toronto England: Midland Silicones Ltd., London 
France: St. Gobain, Paris 
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RAYON 


shipments by domestic producers 


gphdices 


























\pril amounted to 90,600,000 
pounds, about equal to those of the preced- 
ing mo! Total production in April was 
85 200.000 pounds, somewhat below the 
M: level, and month-end stocks were 
08. 300,000 pounds, or 5% below March 31 
stocks. April figures for viscose high-tenac 
ity rayon yarn were as follows: produc- 
+379 7 ¢ ) ) Sc 
tion, 27,600,000 pounds (about 15% below 
March output) ; total paces 30,400,000 
pounds (0% below March shipments) ; and 
1 stocks, ee eee (about 
205 he the ‘| > and the low 
es leve 

Ss] ‘mnaheerens of rayon varn for use in tires 
1 relat pat naga wounted to 90,700,000 
pounds during the first quarter of this 
vear, as compared to the average quarterly 
eure t 109,900,000 * unds last vear. This 
reduction 1s explained as being due to sea- 
sonal factors which reduced demand fron 
consumers and not to any substitution 
of cotton for rayon cords. The average 
lenier of rayon tire yarn shipped during 
first quarter was 1,604, as compared 
with the 1953 average of 1,587 denier. 
No changes were made in rayon tire 
1 fabric prices during the period 
( 16 to May 15, and current 
prices 
Rayon Prices 
Tire Yarns 
1100 Si $0, 2¢ $0 63 
OO; 490 62 
1150 400) 62 
165/ 480 63 
mW350/ 720 .61 
*A50/ O80 61 
ST Ns 6 ag Was oi 61 
2200 960 - 60 
2200/ 980 .60 
700 /1466....... ‘ 67 
WRF LORS i 65:0 bik's'0 edn or 63 
Tire Fabrics 
{ 100) 72 
0 os ; 659 73 
0) O80 685 
Foreign oun nepertenitons 
Phe recently 
express e Ur 
st s ns é 
‘ 
St S n 
fr of 
{ St Was 
g 1) for $ 
nt I ld 
es ectly with tk camieiiek Sea hes 
rojected business arrangements. 
Export Opportunities 
ADF SCO,” Ernesto Adler & Co., Apartad 
$1, Oficina 25, Edificio Blohm, r 
lesus. ( as, Venezuela: play 
} 6 ibber mats ind w 
los 
“i 
G 
A mste 
Taw 
Br 
Towe 
Indies 
for the, 
P. O 
R 
Pack 
Ernst S s, 42 Neu guertel, Vienna VII, 
Aust rial 
M me Bi Ladin, 
Jidd ya spare parts, 
tteries, tires, tubes, electric cables and acces 
sories 





Box 18, 
Africa: 


Agencies, Pa, 
nion of South 


Cherbar 
lransvaal, 
rubber goo 

Sabenca, 
zolana, 


lanes, Ci 


stationers’ 


bee? rcial Vene- 
idilitos a Avi- 
equipment 


A. Industrial y 
Apartado 4770, No. 49 
Venezuelz: fe Soro 
nis, soccer, 

Sphynx, 
Belgium 


ue Pierre De 


du Sud-Ouest, 
onde, France 
ne-indene resins 





Import Opportunities 








I s Gian 7 Corso Perrone, Genoa- 
Cort o, Ital r molds for the produc 
no aster and plaster of paris. 
1 b.H., 4 Am_ Hofacke 
} Germany ; corrosion-re 
sistar sulatier sealing material 
H c Ritte resenting Heinrich Ritter, 
Aluminiumwarenfabrik, 32 Ulmerstrasse, Esslin 
gen/Neckar, Wuerttemberg, Germany: thermo- 
Skogens Kk Kilafors, Swede 
“Ss 1boc a bhe n 
Por ( m $36, Marunouchi 
sld ih Japar \ flat, and 
thr 
13 Rue des Petits Hotels 
corsets and girdles, bat 





Carbon Black Statistics — 
First Quarter, 1954 


output, shipments, pro 
and exports of carbon black for 
1954. Furnace blacks are 
: SRF, semi-reinforcing 
high modulus furnace blac 
furnace black; and HAF, 


Below are statistics for 


classi- 
furnace 













s folloy 
HMF, 
extruding 









ibrasion furnace black. 
(Thousands of Pound 
Jan Feb Mar 
Production 
Furnace types 
Thermal 6,923 6,059 8,202 
SRF 23,932 22.016 22.165 
HMI 7,321 6,588 8,604 
FEF 13,515 10,431 13,257 
HAF 32,871 29,881 38.163 
Total 84,562 74,975 90,391 
Contact types 32,4067 29.119 33.063 
TOTALS 117,029 104,094 123,454 
hipments 
} rnace type 
Thermal 7,950 7,489 8,796 
SRE 20,142 21,263 23.376 
HME 8,398 8,377 8,722 
FEF 13,673 13,252 15,753 
HAI 32.788 32.963 34.364 
Total 82,951 83,344 91,011 
Contact typ 32,988 30,488 33,612 
TOTALS 115,939 113,832 124.623 
Producers’ Stocks, End of Period 


Furnace types 
Thermal.. 11,253 9,823 9,229 


SRF .. 33,503 34,256 33,045 
HMF 26,337 24,548 24,430 
PEP... 37,719 34,898 32,402 
HAF 63,497 60,415 64,214 
Total 172,309 163,940 163,320 
Contact types 233.195 231,826 231.277 


405.504 395.766 394,567 





pes 13,933 14,888 15.425 

pes 15.996 | 16.424 13,629 

TOTALS... 29 ,989 31,312 28,755 

Sourcr: Bureau of Mines, Unjted States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington} 25,°D._ 


Trade Lists Available 


Division recently 
following trade lists, of which 
copies may be obtained by firms 
nited States from this Division 
States Department of 


The Commerical Intelligence 
published _ the 
mimeographed 
domiciled in the U 


and from nited Com 


Brakpan, 


merece 
each 


Field Offices. The 
country. 
Aircraft & Aeronautical Supply 
Importers & Dealers: 
Automotive 
Automotive 
Dealers: 


Sporting 


Dealers: 
Electrical 
Dealers: 
Office 
Angola ; 


ers: 


South 


Bolivia; 
Chemical Importers & Dealers: 
Dental Supply 
Electrical 

Malaya. 


Hong 


Iran; 


Vehicle & 


Cuba; 


Houses: 
Equipment 


Goods Toy 


Kong. 


Supply & E 


Peru. 


& Game 


price is $1 a list 


& Equipment 
Malaya 


exico. 
Product Manufacturers: 
Equipment Importers & 
Hong 


Kong. 
Malaya. 
Australia. 
Importers & Dealers: 
Importers & 


quipment Importers & 


Supply & Equipment Importers & Dea 


Finland ; 


Africa. 


Luxembourg ; 


Union of 


U. S. Rubber Industry 
Employment, Wages, Hours 


Prod. Ave. 
Work Week 
ers Farn- 
1000's ings 
All Rubber 
1939 121 $27.84 
1949 186 57.79 
1950 203 64.42 
1951 Zhe 68.61 
1952 208.2 74.78 
1953 
Jan. 219.2 78.09 
Feb. 219.2 79.30 
Mar. 220.5 80.29 
Apr. 220.5 79.32 
May 220.2 78.18 
June 220.3 78.55 
July 213.2 78.98 
Aug. 214.4 76.81 
Sept. 214.2 74.88 
Oct. 209 ,2 75.07 
Nov. 203.8 75.65 
Dec. 202.3 75.66 
Tires and 
1939 54.2 $33.36 
1949 83.6 63.26 
1950 87.8 72.48 
1951 87.4 78.01 
1952 90.8 85.65 
1953 
Jan. 91.5 89.24 
Feb. 91.2 91.80 
Mar. 91.6 93.83 
Apr. 52.2 91.58 
May ae | 91 ,3¢ 
June 92.4 89.20 
July 90.1 90.45 
\ug. 89.6 87.58 
Sept. 89.6 83.54 
Oct. 86.6 83.16 
Nov. 83.7 85.09 
Dec. 82.9 82.43 
1939 14.8 $22.80 
1949 21.6 48.94 
1950 20.6 S221 
1951 23.9 57.81 
1952 22.9 62.22 
1953 
Jan. 24.5 64.96 
Feb. 24.2 67.57 
Mar 24.2 67.57 
Apr 23.8 67.82 
May 23.3 60.31 
June 93:5 68 .06 
July 22.5 68.64 
Aug 23.6 65.53 
Sept 24.1 64.24 
Oct 24.0 62.86 
Nov 23.7 63.57 
Dec 22.9 65.44 
1939 51.9 $23.34 
1949 80.9 54.38 
1950 94.3 59.76 
1951 100.7 63.19 
1952 94.6 66.58 
1953 
Jan, 103.2 71.74 
Feb. 103.8 71.06 
Mar. 104.7 aate 
Apr 104.5 vi ,28 
May 104.2 70.93 
June 104.4 71.28 
July 100.6 70.64 
Aug. 101.2 70.30 
Sept 100.5 69.65 
Oct 98.6 70.70 
Nov 96.4 70.53 
Dec 96.5 72.45 
Source: BLS, U nited 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Ave. Con 
Ave. Hour = sumers 
Week FEarn- Price 
Hrs. ings Index 
Products 
30-0 40.76 ——— 
38.3 io 101.8 
40.9 1,58 102.8 
40.6 1.69 111.0 
40.7 1.83 533.3 
41.1 1.90 113.9 
41.3 41.92 113.4 
41.6 1.93 113.6 
41.1 1.93 113.7 
40.3 1.94 114.0 
40.7 1.93 114.5 
40.5 1.95 114.7 
39.8 1.93 115.0 
39.0 1.92 415.2 
39.1 1,92 115.4 
39.4 1,92 115.0 
3o..2 1.93 114.9 
Tubes 
35.0 $0.96 
36.4 1,74 
39.8 1.82 
39.6 1.97 
40.4 Z.te 
40.2 ae 4 
40.8 2 28 
41.7 YR 
40.7 2.20 
40.4 2.26 
40.0 2 28 
40.2 2.25 
39.1 2.24 
37.8 y ey | 
37.8 2.20 
38.5 yey 4 | 
bi eae | y 


37.5 $0.61 


38.6 j Ae ay | 
40.1 1.30 
41.0 1.41 
40.4 1.54 
40.1 1.62 
41.2 1.64 
41.2 1.64 
41.1 1.65 
37.0 1.63 
41.0 1.66 
41.1 1.67 
40.2 1.63 
39.9 1.61 
38.8 1.62 
39.0 1.63 
39.9 1.64 


38.9 $0.61 
40.1 1.36 


42.2 1.42 
41.3 1.53 
41.1 1.62 
42.2 1.70 
41.8 1.70 
41.7 1 PY 2 
41.4 8 
41.0 1.73 
41.2 ye 
40.6 1.74 
40.4 1.74 
39.8 1.75 
40.4 1.75 
40.3 5 A fs, 
40.7 1.78 
States Department ol 
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e CRUDE RUBBER : 
e LIQUID LATEX : 
e CHEMICALS 
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| E. P. LAMBERT CO. 


FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 








AKRON 8, OHIO | 

HEmlock 4-2188 | 

MEMBER — COMMODITY EXCHANGE, Inc. | 

iran | 

Coumarone Resins — Reclaiming Oils — Plasticizers | 
Powdered Rubber 
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QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
73 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 


PACKING 
Sheet & Rod Packings 
for every condition 


HOSE 


for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St 
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the ACID TEST of time jm Screwed © Flanged © Butt Weld § canco Products, ine iii 
Stocked in types 304, 304L, 316 and 347. Other & 445 State Street ! 

. analyses and materials on application. § North Haven, Conn. : 
will prove the value of FLANGES — (Forged to ASA and MSS stand- § Gentlemen: } 
ards) All flanges furnished with serrated face #@ — ; 4b 4 

: ip pee a (J Please send catalog $653 covering § 

to insure positive gripping surface. Use of 5 — C ion Resistant Pive Fitts i 

flanges to MSS standards suggested to effect 4g ey, en ae ee + 

substantial savings in cost. a () Furnish address of area distributor 1 

FITTINGS — All screwed cylindrical fittings to : Neue : 

Corrosion , ) j 2" IPS inclusive and all ells, tees and i 1 
: >» street ells to 34’ IPS machined from . Company : 

* : . forgings at competing cast fitting B Address 1 

Resistanty . prices. Sizes over above ma- = 1 
4 E chined from castings. i City and State ' 







Use attached coupon 
for catalog 
covering complete line. 


(GAUL TODAY. 


PRODUCTS 
CAMCO ('iNe. 






445 STATE STREET 
NORTH HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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Abrasives Accelerator-Activators, Organic et \gent CP- 975... Ib $0 35 
c i 23 eee 5 F «2 60. NS] 
Pumicestone, powdered.....1b. $0.025 $0045 ne lb. $0.22 $9.23 iS CE SE eee eee Ib. 1.01 $1.07 
Rottenstone, domestic lb. 03 04 4 62 . Sodium bi arbonate. ... 100 Ibs, 2.30 / 3.70 
Ib 1.95 59 Carbonate, tech.....100 Ibs. 1.35 / 5.02 
, 5 
Accelerators, Organic 1 z Sponge Paste\ csc. ccs oan Ib, 20 
b 45 S27 1 RRA Ar! 2 .90 
A-10 hb 40 47 mersol 110 lb 13 155 a ; lb 79 
A-19 b 52 58 120 It 135 16 SER ne Rye EE 
A-32 lb 66 80 Ib. 1575 1825 , . 
i" } if e I 1475 01775 : 
A-100.. : = oo a I h, 1125 .1475 Bonding Agents 
Accelerator 49 lh 53 54 Ce lb 095 | G-E Silicone Paste SS-15....1b. 4.52 5.10 
552 lb 225 : 35 I 10 135 SEGA os caer cas vigeenes O05 £ 16,75 
808 | ee F 68 53 I 1375 55 -67 Primer............1. 7.50 / 12.50 } 
833 lb. 147 / 1.19 S4 1425 116 Gen-Tac Latex............1b, «75 ‘855 
Altax. Ib, 48 52s sh) t 165 1825 Kalabond Adhesive.......gal. 6.50 / 16.00 
Arazate lb 6 - Rubber grade hydro- Cement. veces th 240 ({ 35.00 
; 6 71 } 
Beuten h genated stearic acid b 1075 s435 | 1 RS eae lb. 4.00 / 6.00 
utene * 10, 61 66 os ; 
Bismate........ lb. 3.00 Guantal } 57 64 GAG oh cre uciasinte weenie lb. 2.00 / 3.00 
BJF... 1b. ‘27 37 Hyfac 400 h 10 125 PRR OUR 5 2)occ0 Cisse sii cas gal. 1.48 / 12.00 
Butasan lb. 1.04 ' 430 , 1475 1725 Ty Ply BN, Q,§, 3640....gal. 6.75 / 8.00 
Butazate - , ib. 1.04 I 431... 17 .195 j 
Buty! Accelerator 21. lb 3 aurex... lh, 30 ae ini 
og or 21 b, 80 sti Monx.” i Brake Lining Saturants 
Bight. -. sss... Ib NA-22 hh 1 sO BRT ; Sent: 018 / 0265 { 
soa 1.04 sto’ ay 3 and ES: 1b. 0225 03 : 
Captax 1b. 38 40 Plastone h 27 30 oie twee an ° 
ROR: lb, 1.95 Polvac..... h, = 1.65 
Cumate.............. vib. 1.45 Seedine Bes i I} 1485 1705 Carbon Blackst 
Ul 2, Re 1d. 50 7 tearex Beads Ih, (14% "15% = 
DOTG (diorthotolylguani- Stearic ac pressed. 1b, 1375 1625 . : Contertive Ghamm—C6 
dine) tae 57 59 Double pre f 1b. 1425 1675 Continental R-40..........1b. 23 .30 
DGP (diphenylguanidine).. 1b 48 55 Triple presse Ib 165 19 Kosmos/Dixie BB.........5. 23 / 20 
El-Sixty ig eed Ib 50 cy (cae Ih, «Sis 605 Spheron Coe eee seen eee : 1b, 140 / 185 
Ethasan 1b. 1.04 ; a Iklor... ae a4 75 95 oc. eee BO rr Sey ako 
Ethazate l inc stearate. Ib. yi 42 
Eifel Thiarad. 1B : 7 é “ed Processing Channel—EPC 
Tuads lb 1.04 Alkalies Continental AA........ lb. O74 1225 
Tuex Ib. 1.04 Caustic soda, flake....1001bs. 4.10 5.30 Kosmobile 77  /Dixiedensed 
Zimate lb. 1.04 Liquid, 50%....... 100 lbs. 2.55 275 TT cevee scene ed. y O74 / 1225 
Ethylac Ib 93 / 05 Solid.......ceeeee.-100 lbs. 3.70 / 4.90 Micronex MEG. csicacunce hs 074 / 1225 
Hepteen lb 44 50 ie Spheron #9.. x aiciatice ties ORNS 07 1225 
Base Ib. 1.85 Antioxidants joy eee sieee be, “ A0TA-S 1175 
edate 1b. 1.04 AgeRite Alba Ib. 2.35 2.45 Witco #12.. Soto the wets see .074 / 2225 
BT. 1b. 38 43 oT... 1b. 64 66 WER os ceeinnvern elo: .074 / 12 
>? 1b, $9 51 Bac re chiatamaneeWaned lb. a ff .74 
M-B-T-S Ib. 48 53 Pinar cess ss ih 98 1.00 Hard Processing Channel—HPC 
-W lh 53 55 Powder lb. 52 54 Continental F. aed ese nets 074 1225 
abe Ib 75 1.05 Resin 1b, 75 oh, 56, SES 1b. = 074 / 12 
Aertax Ib. 49 ‘56 Beane Ib, 52 5 Kosmobile S/Dixiedensed 
Methasan Ib, 1.04 REE eR Ib, 52 {ee epetreres lb, 074 / 1225 
Methazate lb. 1.04 Stalite lb, 52 54 Micronex Mk. IT.. pot abDs .074 / 1225 
Methyl Tuads lb 1.14 White db. 2:45 | 4.55 BOTH WS ice. i500 000 0 “aks 074 / 1225 
aseemnte lb, 1,04 Akroflex C......... Ib 672 J 79 WUD Wise ccc cceneveiens Ib. 074 / 1225 
onex. . Ib, 1.14 CES Ib 32 f i7h 
— rad Ib 1 14 Albasan.......se. lb, 69 =/ 73 Medium Processing Channel—MPC 
1D, 6! / 70 Aminox.. : we .52 -37 , "aA f 
et ee . ©) (nA tet se 6 Eee | ee ies 
— F tb. 49 / 54 a Se peels nee Rx .24 Kosmobile S- 66 /Dixiedensed 
Flour - mae Antox. ss. esses lb, 52 54 8.66........ we 8, 308 
Permatrs +t 4. —— s 2 Ghagial . 44 3 = ee Micronex Standard.........1b. .074 / 1225 
<n ig 60. <.1i tanox Special..... . 1b, 5 Spher lb 074 1225 
Phen ‘ e : - . 4 5) ‘pheron #6......... picevebls 7 225 
Pip-Pip > > pe 59 a cee Actua las. “4 i. of Texas M.......... Ib. 074 : pte 
he Crystals 1b. 2.45 B-X. an ? m Ih, 55 37 WRG Oli civincutces sate 1b. .074 1225 
otax Ih ( 1 ey ® } . 
RZ-50, -50B ee " < De Inhibiter X-872-1. ~ eae, oe Conductive Furnace—CF 
C , 60, jo Seer 1, 2 = e 
S. A. 52 Ib, 1.14 Flexamine ; th => 77 Aspe ts ..<5c0i.0n. . LD, .089 / 129 
57, 62. 67, 77 h orgie pike se yr Vulcan C... ee eran 1 f/f .153 
1b, 8361.04 Heliozone h 6 7 ; 
66 lb, 2.50 Tonol...... 79 ‘01 1.40 SOREL AB / 223 
sa ocure Ib 69 /  .76 NBC (ot Somer a . 
elenac 1b. 2.50 Neozone A Ih 56 58 Fast Extruding Furnace—FEF 
1d. 75 / 1.05 D lh 52 54 Arovel... a eae > lh 06 10 
1b, .64 69 Octamine. . lh 52 57 Continex FI lb. 06 10 
Ib. 95 Perflectol... lb, 61 68 Kosmos 50/ Di xie 50. lh, .06 / 10 
lb. 1.45 Polygard... Ib, 52 / 57 NE a, UP eae ear areas eae 06 10 
1b, 45 48 Rio Resin... ‘iI. 60 62 Sterling SO............-..-1b, 06 / «10 
, bh, 1.91 Santoflex 35 Ib. 72 79 
le (A-1 lb. 50 57 AW.... : 1h. _78 R85 Fine Furnace—FF 
i as 55 Beets Ib. 52 59 Rintere cee Ib. 065 105 
: a 58 BX + Ib. 63 70 Sterling 90s. cece on lb. 065 / 105 
lt 1.14 Santovar A..... Ih 1.50 1.57 
bY “ 45 O...- rar b. 1.30 1.37 wal Abrasion Furnace—HAF 
l ; : b towhite Crystals ve 1.60 1.67 Roce coe Ih 079 / 125 £08 
h 1.0 h e> oP Ib. 7 25 fx 
b 1.14 MK.. a Ih 1 2 1 4 Continex HAF. ib. 079 125 
I 56 62 Sharples Wax... Ib. 03 “38 Kosmos 60/Dixie 60...... lb. 079 / A175 
b. 1.03 1.10 Shite... Sean a, <9 Philbl ack encase Ib o79 / 119 
; 1.14 } ene i, - oe Statex R...... poreavt reas .079 / 25 
t 1.14 eens th, 60 aa WiCAI BSc ces: Ib 079 / 122 
1.00 / 1.10 OS 62 
Ureka Base o 1.14 . Ib, AN 47 Medium Abrasion Furnace—MAF 
kocurs hi Ib. re “ Ih, - ; = PhibladkiAvwcecuvcc.secale, 106 7 5.10 
ulcacur 1b. : , . , 
7 zB ze one ie ) ic 1b es os Super Abrasion Furnace—SAF 
Zenite lb 48 50 Th. 5 / "30 Kosmos 70/Dixie lb i / .155 
A . Ih oy 59 } 0 a5 — k E Src ed oe 135 / yi 
_ Specia h 49 51 } 98 1100 Be ante eto SE Mm f 65 
Zetax } 19 51 } 59 57 States 138 sib paints sins wots 11 / 155 
Zimate t 1.04 } 14 | 0475 hs sanen Maier ss biereesere : 2 . a 
2 2 7 = 
Ih. 70 / 1 a cee 135 j 
Accelerator-Activators, Inorgani Wing-Stay S ld. 52 / 61 
? aaa Zenite eres 33 / 35 General-Purpose Furnace—GPF 
Lime ydrate 10 00 17.50 * . Sterling lb . 
t : : 16 65 Antiseptics Sterling Wieser unews . 1b, .05 .09 
: , sublimed i iO: 161 Copper napl the nate, 6-8% . lb, 235 *Prices in general are f.o.b. works. Range indicates 
1 ) 775 > ] ] > / 
ee pes 1775 Pentachloropt enol tenes lb. 21_ / 29 grade or quantity variations. Space limitation 
White] , . Jae Resorcinol, technical . ae Ib. 73 785 prevents listing of all known ingredients, Prices 
hd = $y . t ee 443 Zinc naphthenate, 8-10% 1b, 245 30 are not guaranteed; contact suppliers for gh a 
White 1 - ay 4 ae +For trade names, see Color—White, Zine Oxides 
W Basle . 1S 1875 Blowing Agents : tAt the request of the suppliers, the lowest prices 
ig G 175 1925 Ammonium, bicarbonate... .1b. .065 075 shown for carbon blacks are for carloads in bags. 
Zinc oxide 4 35 + : : 
) 135 1675 RAPROUME. i455005a0 sere 1b. 23 24 Prices for hopper carloads are lower. 
- RUBBER WORLD | Jun 
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ce . The utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


UIIIAIAUD TIN II 


ATGLEN, PRA. 




















ADHESIVE 
PROBLEMS 


Our Laboratories are 





anxious to work on 
adhesive problems others 


have failed to solve. 





We have developed adhesives for 


Plastic Glass Fibreglass 
Fabric Pliofilm Plywood 
Tinfoil Brakes Polythene 
Leather Metal Cellophane 
Rubber Cork Concrete 


and many other materials. 


Write us if you have an adhesive problem. 
Samples will be submitted without charge. 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 








1660 BOONE AVE. - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1895 











MOLDS 


WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 


Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 
MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 


INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 




















STEEL CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 


= 






emsan Cc : pe — Re 


ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 1%”, 1/2” and 2” square bars. 
4, 3°, &, 8, 10°, 12%, 15°, 2 and 2 Ganeaan. 
Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 








Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 





















Top-Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


AZUSA, CALIFORNIA 
WACO AND BAYTOWN, TEXAS ° 
BARNESVILLE, GEORGIA * 

FOREIGN OPERATIONS: 
TEL AVIV, ISRAEL ° 

MADRID AND TORRELAVEGA, SPAIN * 
CARACAS, VENEZUELA ° 


— 


AKRON, OHIO 


* BOWLING GREEN, OHIO * CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 
JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA 
LOGANSPORT AND WABASH, INDIANA 

RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL ° TORONTO, CANADA 
MEXICO CITY, MEXICO °* MAIPU, CHILE 
OPONTO AND LOUSADA, PORTUGAL 


PORT ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA 





S 
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High Modulus Furnace—HMF White DEENameCe. 655. os ss 0 ton a t 50 
Continex HMF............ lb. $0.055 / $0.095 Antimony oxide....... veel, $0.26 / $0,275 hae detaee — 
Kosmos 40/Dixie 40.......1. .055 / .095 burgess Iceberg.........+. ton 50.00 Seals BAY occeecccceres ton 28. 
rere lb. 055 | .095 Lithopone, titanated....... lb. 10: / Jat een | Se ton 50.00 
RS oso cee hemes Ib. ‘055 / 095 Crp One BT sos sccie esc ib 20 / Al UPTEX. oss s nee ereeees ton 14.00 
___ SSSR Oe lb. .047 / .087 Titanium pigments W-1291 English......... ton 53.00 
eS eo OR ae lb. .055 / .095 Rayox LW .195 / .205 Witco #1 14.00 
-110 d “215 / 225 * pea 13.50 
‘ Semi-Reinforcing Furnace—SRF Ti-Cal AOS ee: 075 / 0825 hs oes BA, CB, MS..... lb, 08 
ontinex SRF. Fo tai ee 045 / 085 EN na acccsun wane es lb. 195 / 225 LOCK 
b. 1045 "085 Titanox A, AA, A-168....1b. 9.21/22 Cotton, dark.......+++.. » ae) 
045 “085 Bs hiatiensees Ib, .1225/ —.1275 oe b. £35 
05 09 RA, -10, -50 . oe | RRR OR lb, 413 
045 ee; (i Rr ere. sons ae é "0825 / ‘0875 Fabrifil X-24-G.......... 1b. 0.095 
045 Oss HT. .HTX.. : os / Oss REIN 6:40.56 yobs Sexo. b .135 
“nae “ARs i A Pe ke ae fi 4 i Se eee Ib. .16 
045 .085 Zopaque “at 22 
05 09 Zinc oxide, comml 3 135 / .1675 K F-40-900.....+.++s00+. 1b. 5 105 
Oe Se ee ee ey ~ octegge es pera eres — ae 
20%, leaded.......... lb. °1375/ “1475 ocr comml......+... 1b. 075 
P-33.. pene a 35% leaded. ......+-- Ib. 114 f 115 balith....++seeeseses. ee 
Sterling FT........ 1b. 055 50% leaded. «0.65000. lb. .141%/ 15% — ie hak ae aati Ib. aeae 
Tees ! ‘ f. c g Jl 4 | Pe i a ° 
Medion Taesmabacdat I agle oe trees... om oo /; pee SS EPOUERY 5. 5/c-s-o:cree meshes: O08 lb. 079 
tO st ele: iin; ne i ~eaeceonnnineds lb. __.075 
Sterling MT.... . Lb, .035 BEG MORON. ss os sk:s 0) lb. a) 15 Mill see 
on-staining............lb. 045 50% leaded... 1.2... ib. 114%/ 115% Millical. ......-.---0+-00. fon 35.00 
he ” 2 > c Se arr ton 22.00 
Thermax.....-.0+++s0eeeel b. .035 Florence Green Seal..... .1b. .8S25/ .1625 Nas ie eee 
Stainless................ Ib. 045 ied... ~f i. oe -+--fow 30.00 
White Seal.. ec 1575/ 1675 Wrax A... ccccsccccevess ton 12.50 
i ili ne 5 “135, . Ws Plaspnes 0.5.0 00.0-00 ne 0 ton 15.00 
Chemical Stabilizers Horsehead XX-4,-78.....1b. 135 / 1145 Ma SO a ee — we 
Argus stabilizers...........1d. 60 / 1.38 Kad “ 715, -17, -22..... .1b. 135_/ 145 — — PEEP ROR, aan 8.50 / 
Dutch Boy DS-207........lb. 153 5S aE wpa . =. 1575/ 1675 Super-White Silica. 2.221 ton 23.00 / 
= eee oe 56 58 Lehigh 35 leaded sesney Ib. .14 A, .15 Suspenso.... ies oe NOt 33 00 / 
LS a Pees. fl 40 42 : 50 leaded. peeeeceees 1b. 1436 / 15% Terra Alba 1319.......... ton 27.00 
DAMIEN 52, denanseaes Ib, 145 /  1AT eae ta he veeeeees > sat oa _ Resereiaeee Jb. 0675 
Plumb-O-Sil A..........1b. .2875 .307 Rabe SOR ACRE TREE. 0\0's'0\0) 5's ; = an Thiting, limestone.......- p ga 
B.. - ee oor 9 3025 a. Zinc sulfide, comml.. ee aan J .263 W oo te cl ha a - ot 
a RE b 3325/ 3525 Cry Se 2 re 1b. 233 / . 263 Beeiiias rae ee Or wer ae ton 10.00 
Pcs Ssicvesewvrensnn 1b. 265 / -285 WHO s oncccsccwscsetom: ©8250 
Beers aciparstles . 1b. .235 / .255 Yellow < 
oe — Silicate White , 1995/ 1925 Cadmium yellow lithopone..Jb. 1.15 / 1.16 Finishes 
ad £ . 0, el DL ° ee 9 
202 od a 00 BR. aguante > Se ee SE casiiccneseoess gal. 4.50 / 
Steans.,.... .0006sececsses lb. 2 7 1.8 “Soe! gad acento Ib. 1.80 / 2.15 Flocks 
eS er Ib. .65 fronsite. wellow.....+...s . : / ator Catton, GNE. ccccccsaees Ib. .095 / 
. : Mipplbar o < cin oc Ib. —-.038 / “1075 
a 8 rr lb. 90 / 02 Mapi Dyed sp 6 
HTR 1b 120 7 1.22 ee a Ib. .105 / .1075 13 / 
L SSP OP STATES OOS CEE 1b, 33 / 35 ee lb. 1.00 / 1.55 “90 / 
sonecceerovccvoesceres Ib, 65 "70 Toners... ...seeeceeeee ee old. 50 { 1.37 ite I "75 7 
ete ee ae We asicnvsssewese 1b 1.25 / 1.35 eateries <a 
tb aesaaee 1b 39 / 44 COMME co sccticcveccscckat, Geen f 
Stayrite #10..........2.. l 32 f | aT Dispersing Agents Shoe WRENS. 6 c'ois/cies cou ns gal. 1.45 ; 
OT ere lb. ae fs 44 OE PEE A OCP eee ton 14.00 
_echatanerte "2 et oe | eRe > 2 = RNS ton 25.00 / 
Sear roe sone Pb | / 42 Tae a nme ee einige lb. . 17 / “58 Ww ax, MAE cota the waitin es lb. 54 / 
= eee re oa 1.40 / 1.44 Triton R-100 Settee Ib 12 / 25 ee PPP Tee Ib. 80 / 
See . Lb. oo 7 eee eee er scapes) Ot . - : RIN 6 cv cio ae sorrows 1b. .135 
#70, 80, 90............1b. .70 a No. 118, colors. . 00060 gal. 86 
Dusting Agents Neutrals oh.ccudeus gal. 76 
Colors Extrud-o-Lube, cone....... gal. 1.54 / 1.69 Van Wax......+++++0e: gal, 1.45 
Black Glycerized Liquid Lubri- . . 
lack Paste $25........00- ib. <22 7 342 cant, concentrated...... gal. 1.48 / 1.63 Latex Compounding Ingredients 
BK Iron Oxides........... ib. .1275/ 48 Latex-Lube GR........... Ib. 20 — Accelerator 552..........5. Ib, 2.25 
Covinylblaks..............l .68 / .145 Pigmented.........++++- lb. -1825 J-117, -302..........04.- lb. = =1.00 
Ivo Bone Blacks........... ib: 15 / —.2025 R06. eee cece eee n eens Ib, 165 _ 2S Raves Pie Ib. 15 
Lampblack, comml,........ Ib. 16 / 45 Liqui-Lube.........+++.+4- lb. . 1625 2 Ret Ib. 1.10 
Superjet EAD straieeiee Ib. — .0825/ 1175) Ne Tee ete e eee eee Ib, = 1675 SEE ics isiclicuivetneeueme lb. 60 
“SR Ib. = 1275/13 Liquizine No. 308.......... ib = =.30 / 35 ROTOMDN os aisieixignso cna eee lb. 35 
SAS Seiad Winches... ..... Ib. .0315/ \ a” Seeerreneerrar: Ib. 25 / -30 AgeRite Dispersions....... .1b. .60 
SS 9 ga oY ae p>) aoe ack oG xmka ss osea uae Ib. .075 / .085 Alcogum AN-6.........+.: lb. 05 
Pyrax A...... eee eee eeeee ton 13.50 oS SE ere ear Ib. .085 
Blue W. A... ce see e eee eeeee ton 16.00 Amberex Solutions......... lb. 1675 
ee ee: Ib, 1.77 7 4.55 Snow Crest Talc.......... ton 33.00 / 35.00 Antifoam J-114.......+66++. Ib, 3.25 
Heveatex pastes........... lb. .80 / 1.45 Vanfre.......+-eeeeeeeeee gal, 2.00 / 2.50 Pepa a ceweiviangros sats lb. =. 24 
gS eee cot. hap £ tap Antioxidant J-137, -140.... .1b oD 
ee Jecaeue lb. oo J @2 Extenders “82 Ss Sekaes ese wane Ib. a 
Brown BRS POO stressor cm Ib, 02 / 0285 SR ice ein ed pape) 
Brown Paste #5, #10.......1b 35 / 4 BRT 7... we eee ee eens Ib. 03 / 031 Anti-Webbing Agent J-183. .1b. 75 | 
Mapico...... cope naehanene Ib. 11375 “30s Burgess MX-SO........... ton 150.00 Webbing Agent 185. 0, .27 
MOUS. cccccswcceconscaacs (ARES) 1a20 Car-Bel-Ex A..........+++.1b. «14 AG BBIAKB oro 6. cio ciciee were ore lb. 085 / 
Metallic brown...........- lb, .04 / 05 Dielex B......- 0... sees eee Ib. -06 Aquarex D..........000-- lb. 48 
Plastics brown..... Saree .0625/ .07 Factice, Amberex.......... Ib. 29 / .36 RAE SA erent Ib. 21 
Sienna, burnt............. Ib. 0425 / .155 BrowN.....+e-eee seers Ib. .1425/ -268 Boe ite steer cee Ib. .94 
eee pint oe tees elb. = 045 (1325 Neophax......-+++-++++-1b, 157 / 268 RAINE ckw ac siaiawecenann I, .33 
Umber, burnt...... ah: 06 / 07 White. ......e. sees e eens Ib. A aw f .285 MERE, Silene inane on lb. .94 
Raw b 0625 / 07 Mineral Rubbers RE Renee lb. .60 
Black Diamond......... ton 38.00 / 40.00 SURO avieniookssasiogas ed Ib. .50 
Green Extender 600...........+- Ib, 185 WAO.. ta aNE ak ERE 25 
Chrome eta ae 19 J 50 Hard Hydrocarbon...... ton 46.50 / 48.50 Oe ea eee s 3 
Oxide... 30257 1510 Hydrocarbon MR.......fon 45.00 / $5.00 Areskap 50. scart reandae ee 
Du Pont... is lb, 1.97 3.20 -armr bere eeeees ton 21.00 / 29.00 Ares 0 .30 
G-4099, -6099. Ih. 30287 «3975 T-MR Gran lated... ton 47.50 / 50.00 me ae é 60 
GHO860. ce ccccecsscse dh 1.00 f/ LAS Nuba No. 1, 2..........-0l b. .0575 -0625  Aresklene 375..........45- Ib. .42 
9976..... oe ibs. 4440 1.25 >, Cee old 0775/ 0825 Black No. 25, dispersed..... l 22 
Heveatex pastes...... Ib. .95 1.85 Rubber s ubstitute, brown. . ./b. 137 / .2625 eae ee eae Ib. on 
Stan-Tone.... ayreerce 7 1.75 4.60 White....... l Coagulant P-379.......... gal. 1.30 
Toners.... _ Ib. 35 4.00 ER ree gal. §=1.55 
¢ = ee ee ree eee lb. .85 
SE Tee rae rer lb. .70 
2.75 Dispersed Sulfur No. 2..... Ib. .10 
1.38 / 1.50 Factice dispersions......... Ib. .26 
0 3.35 Gelling Agent P-397........ lb. .34 
30 1.50 Habuco Resin Emulsion 
RC pnoWaae nes AA mre sie star f 
BK cvtwesanesexs lb. sate J 
aor ey trisulfic Peas a A 30 OS es er lb. 18. 
M. P. No. 3. b a ae, Tf OA Perr rer lb. 075 / 
ar bi MIE gs icky’ f o: am Sc ccnawevseeera peer 1b. 1675/ 
Cadmium red lithopone.....1b, 1.64 2.05 BORA vccccccavceadeeess 1b. AL / 
eS eer :.¥3 2.05 Micronex, colloidal......... 1b. 06 / 
Lt ee ares 1.47 / 1.80 Pliolite Latex 150, 190...... Ib. we f 
Indian Red. yee re | .1275 5. 3.4 i. SRP epee lb. aa oF 
Iron oxide, red. . ld. 06 / 3 CTASIOMON: c's s:6sce'v as care ton 14.00 —_ = mulsion A-2. «wok 16 f/f 
iin wh ann eekuine ee lb. 12757 me FS Rr ton 14.00 / 33.00 gi) AR er lb, 118 / 
Red Paste Bees 25 J 1.30 GK Soft Clay 11.00 X.240 Pe are lb. oe, 
oS rr ree lb. .0975 Hi-White R.... 13.50 Pr ee rrr lb. 316 f 
Stan- Tone Se lb. 1.05 / 4.05 Byrarates BR... .scccseve 28.00 Sentomeree D.. os cccewce» lb. 44 / 
ai eer lb. 25 fj = =-€345 PRR sc kv acreeesaces 13.50 / 31.50 PER ian eens Ib. is / 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 


GENERAL RATES 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words ) 
Allow nine words for keyed address. 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 386 Fourth Avenue, 


SITUATIONS OPEN 


sf CHEMIST—EX PERIENCED IN SPONGE RUBBER COMPOUND- 


ing. Plant located in Fremont, Ohio. In reply please give complete résumé 
including age, experience, education, and salary desired. Address replies 
to Personnel Manager, Hewitt-Robins Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


HELP WANTED MALE: LARGE RUBBER 
Great, Lakes Area, has excellent permanent position for young man with 
‘xperience in technical rubber hose design, sales development, od product 
applice ation work. Excellent employe benefits and pension. Our employes have 
een advised of this advertisement. Send full particulars of experience, edu 
cation, age, salary range. Replies confidential. Address Box No. 150%, 
care of RuppeR Wortp. 


MANUFACTURER, 


RUBB ER CHEMIST MINIMUM B.S. AND 3 YEARS’ EXPER: 
ence required for research and development in compounding with an estab 
lished and progressive resin manufacturer in Western Pennsylvania supply- 
ing the rubber trade. Occasional service calls. Send personal data, details 
of experience, and recent photograph. Address Box No. 1510, care of 
Rt BBER WORLD. 

RUBBER C HEMIST. “SEARCH DEPARTMENT OF PROGRES 
sive Midwestern company Ee opening for rubber chemist with experience in 
electrical applications. Applicant must have demonstrated ingenuity and 

ability to get things done. Position is permanent, with excellent opportunity 
for advancement in expanding operation. Salary ymmensurate with ability 
ind experience. Please address reply with complete résumé of education and 
experience to Box No. 1511, care of RuBBER Wor Lp. 





SENIOR C OMPOU NDER. A PROGRESSIVE MEDIUM SIZED MID 
western rubber company is in need of a senior compounder with thorough 
experience in extruded goods and solid knowledge of all phases of com- 
pounding. Good working conditions, excellent opportunity. Address Box No 
1512, care of RuBBER Wor Lp. 


E XPORT “SAL ES MAN AG ER BY LONG-ESTABLISHED 
facturing company. Prefer experience in rubber products 
in South America. State experience and products handled, 
guages spoken, countries traveled, etc. Address 
RuBBER WORLD. 


CABLE ‘ENGINEER EXPERIENCED IN PRODUCTION 
ment and methods, design and testing of power cables. WHITNEY 
COMP ANY, P. O. Box K Hamden, New Haven 14, Connecticut. 


MANU 
and especially 
education, lan 
Box No. 1513, care of 


EQUIP 
BLAKE 


SALES AND TEC HNICAT AL SERVICE: 


LATEX, ADHESIVES, AND 
Coatings. Progressive young company. Excellent opportunity for right men. 
Territories open Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, and Atlanta 


Address Box No. 1518, 


care of Rv BBER Wort D. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


To sell complete line of urea and phenolic 
resins, and phenolic molding compounds. 
All correspondence treated in confidence. 
ADDRESS BOX NO. 1486, 
c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 











SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 


Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) 


New York 16, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


Letter replies forwarded without charge, 
but no packages or samples. 


SITUATIONS OPEN (Ccntinued 





LATEX CHEMIST 


Challenging opportunities designing custom latex 
formulations for specific consumer requirements, 
chiefly in textile coatings, paper adhesives and dipped 
goods fields. Medium size, well established, fast 
growing company in eastern Pennsylvania engaged in 
manufacture of latex compounds and basic rubber 
chemicals. B.S. degree and 2 years’ minimum latex 
experience desired. Reply in confidence, outlining 
education, experience, and salary expected. 


ADDRESS BOX NO. 1500 
c/o India RUBBER WORLD 








RUBBER CHEMISTS 


Requirements: Degree in Chemistry or Chem- 
ical Engineering. Up to 5 years’ 
experience in rubber compound- 
ing development or production. 
Well equipped laboratory, pro- 
gressive company, Eastern loca- 
tion, contacts with customer, 
sales and manufacturing de- 
partments. 

Write giving age, experience and education. 
Replies held confidential. Employees know of 
this ad. 


Advantages: 


ADDRESS BOX NO. 1502, 
C/O India RUBBER WORLD 








RUBBER CHEMIST 
CALIF.—S. F. AREA 


Progressive western manufacturing firm has interesting opening for 
qualified rubber chemist with degree and 5-10 years’ practical devel- 
opment work in rubber compounding and production. Lab location at 
headquarters of company located in proximity to major universities, 
cosmopolitan S.F., residential suburbs and recreational facilities in a 
year-round mild climate. Please —, resume and photo if available to 
Box No. 1501, 
care of India RUBBER’ WORLD. 








WANTED TECHNICAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Preferably with previous latex and resin experience. This 
large and growing eastern latex compounder offers un- 
usual opportunities for right applicants. Please state pre- 
vious experience, education, and salary requirements. Also 
willingness to relocate. 


ADDRESS BOX NO. 1504, C/O India RUBBER WORLD 











SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


A well-established, AAA-1 manufacturer is in- 
terested in securing the services of a salesman 
residing in the Philadelphia-Baltimore area who 
is experienced in selling chemicals to the rub- 
ber, plastics and paint industries. Territory to 
include Southern Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. 


Replies strictly confidential. Give record of 
experience and snapshot if possible. 


Address: Box NO. 1503, 
C/O India RUBBER WORLD 
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oe eg err ee ib. $0.80 / 
TERS 4 apie seis ote e aioe Ib. oe. 
5 lb an o£ 
lb. we 
lb, 14 / 
lh ig jf 
50 / 
21 
lh 28 
l 90 
b 82 
b 4.14 / 
DRIES bs awe ape aie os lb. 1.46 / 
1 a ae lb. 6.20 / 
Glycerized Li juid Lub it, 
concentrated gal, 1.48 
ee. See lb. ae 
Lubri-Flo... gal. 10.00 / 
Mold Paste ; Ib. 25 
Monten Wax...... 1b, 57 
Para Lube. ‘ 1b. 046 / 
Polygiycol E series 1b, 29 
Rubber-Glo...... gal, 94 / 
Soap, Hawkeye.... Ib. 25 7 
sage lb. 155 
Ss Ib. 40 
gal 20 7 
Odorants 
Alamasks lb, «iD 
Curodex 19. 0, 4.75 
| eee 1d. 5.75 
198. 1b. 6.75 
Rodo No. 0 56h bei ee ee lb 4.00 / 
PS kiew he wiee 1b. 5.00 / 
Plasticizers and Softeners 
Adiy 2EH, 10A lb. .435 
BC 1b. 45 / 
ODY. lb. 48 / 
Akroflex C lb. 695 
Aro Lene #1980 1b, 10 / 
Baker AA Oil... 1d. 195 
Crystal O Oil lb. 21 
Processed oils Ib. 215 
Bardol..... Ib. 0275 
639. lb. 0275/ 
B. lb. 0625 
Bondogen Ib. i 
BRC 20. lb. 15 / 
30. Ib. 0125 
§21 lb. 019 / 
BRH 2 1b. 0213/ 
BRS 700 lb 02 / 
BRT 7 lb. 03 / 
eae lb. 0475 
Bunarex Liquid lb. 0425 
esins 5 lb 065 
Bunnatol G. S lb 40 / 
Butac. lb .125 
BxDC. Ib. .40 
Cabflex DD 4. lb 4475 
DDP lb 34 
Di-BA lb 4325 
OA lb 4475 
OP lb. 34 
OZ Ih 52 
ODA lb, 4475 
ODP... lb. 34 
Cabol 100 lh, 02 
Carbonex S Ib 0475 
Chlorowax 40 lb. 145 
70 I 18 
-S b 21 
b. 0875 
lb. 0525 
lb, 065 
7 lb 0975 
zer DBM Ib. 30 
Ih. 06 
r Oil al 33 
ing Oil No. 10 lb. 06 
lex C-50 LV, 100 lb. 25 
eras 6 lb. 025 
+} x , 43 
2x b. 125 
A, 135 
lb. 1325 
lb. 09 
233 i 435 
} 3? 
Ha € x t 25 
Harflex 500. h me SP 
ont Resin Oil b .0225 
HSC- ; lt 27 
n 1d 51-S lb 1.00 
In 11 
kK 3225 
K P-23 29 
90 $5 
140 46 
o1 5825 
20 31 
0555 } 45 
Kror lh 33 
Kror AA I I 33 
Mar plasticize lb, 28 
Meti I} 385 / 
Nevillac. . b, 31 
Neville R. Resins. . lb, 13 / 
ORR lb. 20 
No. 1- D heav ry , oil Ib. 055 
Ohopex R-9 lk 3525 
Q-10 lb. 31 
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Palmalene...... shew oe 
Peraties BN-1...; ....... Ib. 
Para Flux, regular gal, 
ee gal. 
> are gal. 
Rego lb. 
Para Lube. ith obs v.cpeaeee 
a . 1b, 
Paradene Resins... 1b. 
Peptizene #2...... 1b. 
Pepton 22 lb. 
Picco Resins P Ib. 
romatic Plasticizers 1D. 





Iproof Series “os 





1 Resin D-165 le. 

S. 0. S. . .gal, 
Piccocizers ave 
Piccolastic Resins. . “oe 
Piccolyte Resins... os os 
Piccopale Resins.... 1D, 
Piccoum 1aron Resins isaies 
Piccov aS. ..6, ? + pile 
Piccovol....... oe ava 
ER OSs aes clets gal 
Pigmentar, American ives 

Sunny South.. Ib. 
Pigmentaroil, American. ... ./b. 

Sunny South..... lb. 
Pitch, Burgundy 

Sunny South. a tala 
gw de | a ee 3 

PD 56 seri skate Broce 

Oi a6 

scscace 

DP-520 

MT-S11 

ODN. 

+3 series, 
Plas ces 
Plastone...... 





Polycizers.... > 
PT67 Light Pine Oil. eer 


101 Pine Tar Oil........gal. 
Pine Tars... gal, 
R-19, R-21 Resins......... Ib, 
ee ere BAe | 
PSS PURER. iis cece es 1b, 
Dc sGavcneeavinceaaed Ib. 
Resinex..... 1b, 
LS EO rr lb. 
Rosin Oil, ‘Sunny South .. gal, 
RPA No ere 
3 ae Sere 
COME 6 c-<5, = eee 

oe eee saa ees 
REN BIDE: scanwxweoncsead 
Rubber Oil B-5........... 00000 1b. 
Rubberol. . . ‘ ee 
Seedine...... sc Shee atin Ib. 
Softener #20...........0. gal. 
Special Rubber Resin. . .100 [5 
Starex Beads...... oan ee 
SUATe. 5 ces Breer) =) 
Oe eer gal, 
Synthol. eee 
Thiokol TP-90B...........1b. 
-95, -98 are | 
TR... eee 
eee 
pg SSA ee ca Ib, 


X-1 Resinous Oil..........0. 
XX-100 Resin ciple 





DORE. 5; cSkscadscedanuen Ib. 
639. old, 
B.. lb 

BRH 2 lb 

BRT 4 lb 

BRV eS 

Burco-RA . eS 

BW vw 1 - lb. 
if gal, 

Ib. 
meee) 

I x. 789 : gal. 
-774, -777 gal, 

No. 1621 lb 
3186 gal. 

Picco 6535 gal, 





X-1 Resinous Oil......... 18. 


Reinforcers, Other Than Carbon Black 


— 20 


Bunarex resins 

— o-sil fcomprense 

Calcene NC 
TN 


Calco S. A. 
Carbonex S 





72.50 





Clays 
I gs clcacica & Siarerel aig ton $14.00 
ia ee Se ton 20.00 / $60.00 
Beers er ree ton 23.50 / 26.50 
Sine Ve uaG Eee ee eases oe ton 40.00 
Burgess Iceberg......... ton 50.00 
Pigment No. 20.......fon 35.00 
DNs esha ieee ala SAE ton 37.00 
GAEMNOs a5 oes cs Coro cts ton 30.00 
COW cro ecsaneceeeny ton 14.00 / 33.00 
PMN Sis id a ieevi aie Sv ee selec ele ton 14.00 
Bane as ik swiee einen ton 17.00 
Paragon (R). sexes etOm 83:50 / 33.00 
Pigment No. i ae ton 30.00 
PORE ace: ¢ oce-s00"s ton 14.00 / 33.50 
WAORO INO, Books es coscrs ton 14.00 / 30.00 
BML Diacaieidince icacsv wielaiern ton 13.50 / 30.00 
2: eee lb. 1175/ 1225 
Or Teese dae inca esa Ib, 0525 
POAT Re lb, .065 / 1175 
CSP rere 1b. 0975 / .1275 
Good-rite Resin 50.........1b. 42 / 45 
K Series Polymers...... lb. a a J KY i 
PAGE NON. 6 ces csathas coratls 10° (7 2115 
RR pina siete ewe reece ae 7 ek25 
Kralac A-EP.. seven oae Caer 435 J 54 
Marbon resins............ lb. wee Of .49 
MOR. oa 5a a:0'g Kors vn vi ah ton 140.00 / 155,00 
Do it Sasaiics aerate ton 110.00 / 125.00 
Neville Romaine... cceuk lb. 10 / .155 
Para Resins 2457, 2718..... 1b, 04 / 45 
PICO UROMIGR. 5 a a'eyice s'eico.05 b eS 185 
Piccolyte Resins....... 1b 185 / 25 
Piccoumaron Resins..... - % 7 / .185 
PICCONRER Sc biécies a uasve de lb. .145 / .20 
Pliolite NR types.......... lb 6 f A.35 
Oy 0, MOB. ce bacco cies 1b. 42 / .49 
ee 7: 1b. .0225/ 031 
Lan er lb. .0325/ .0375 
Rubber Resin LM-4........ lb. 28 / .35 
BeMOVINAIS 0b sccaccteveen lb. 44 
ROTI oisicig 6.5 acer erviens vied ton 120.00 / 140.00 
SEVECOUD sc cbces crcscewne ton 55.00 / 85,00 
Super Multifex........... ton 160.00 / 175.00 
WEEE TR ow ai5.cevneixean ed ton 105.00 / 120,00 
-12 iSeetascessas th Soe. - aeaee 
Zeolex WO se oe teas ..ton 120.00 / 140.00 
Zinc oxide, commercialt. . . .1d. s1a5 1 .1675 
Retarders 
COOP INES .6-as6cesenu sess lb .105 
(oS ae err rr Ib oe of 60 
en Sy 5d a sete ad Ris Tulbre Te a 1b, ao of .37 
Good-rite Vultrol......... lb. ae 66 
Ce S| er re 1b, .1075/ 36 
Retarder AS: eS ae 1b. mj 
2 RSAC rere re 1b. so / 37 
RR ile baie 5 vor ee OREN 1b, 65 
Ns nk ne Siowie we Rmerein Daee lb. 45 
haa ote Se wuew ee ete 1b, 47 O/ 50 
Nawaiy Cadets eeteain tee ew 4,25 
Thionex Seer errr yrs reer 1b. 1.3 
Solvents 
2-50-W Hi-Flash Solvent... gal. Al 
3-BX NApRtRA. on ccacce gal. Be | 
ree ee re lb. ae i .60 
COE aon ccesceee oe cuiie gal, a 3 .48 
Dichloro Pentanes......... lb. 04 / 07 
—~ | Fey gal, 445 / 68 
os Reese ear io. 1: 
LX-572 Oil. RET sar 6 32 
-748 Solvent... .....005 gal 16 / 23 
NOMMGEE es eccns ives gal ae 7 29 
Ae Per gal 24 / 34 
SOT Cr ee gal, 445 / .68 
Picco Hi-Solv Solvents... .gal. 19 245 
Pine ON TID sco viciscece sees gal, 755 / 955 
PT 150 Pine poe eee gal, 44 
Skellysolve-E... sca ee 
<r ern e st . gal, .133 
REN riesa ance . gal, .109 
ye er a rice a gal. .099 
Synthetic Resins 
Geon Latices (dry wt.).....1b. 38 / ane 
Paste Resins..........+- lb. 38 =/ 59 
PUMMEION aca bss nie dele eine ao. ff 80 
Polyblend. . 475 / 575 
Polyvinyl res 38 64 
Kenflex A, L .26 / 27 
Be eeiridie WecigGh So.ee mane a 24 
Be acacesiav wee 18 / 19 
Femara “oe f 4.35 
Marvinol MX- ADO 1b. 41 57 
Rigid WAND ca e's deco ae lb Oo f§ 1.38 
VR-10, -20, -21.. ee .38 54 
Plio-Tuf ¢ 38C OG 385. Lb. .52 58 


Synthetic Rubber and Latices 
Butaprene Latex (dry wt.) 


DED EUNION. ocn vs 6.nee. lb. Ya 52 
NXM types. brewer lb. . | ay J .60 
Butaprene NAA. sete eer ees 4 / 55 
BE ae kis coe wc : » oD. 49 / 50 
Datei cehs ore aie ene > «ais 50 / RF 
rR Ne Ib 58 / 59 
Chemigum 30N ines 
Oo. rer | ° 30 / 2 
DIPS 6 acess exces re 64 / .66 
IAPR Os vb:0.0 ceseene xs . 1D, oe 6 60 
SY ree Ib 50 / 52 
Chemigum 
Latex (dry wt.) 
101 types ere 3 6/ 42 
200, 245 types. » aoa abe 47 / 55 
235 types. prstacratetar 1b. oo ff .63 
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SITUATIONS OPEN. ‘(Continued 

5 LATEX CHEMIST WHO HAS HAD AT LEAST —— YEARS’ 
experience in development of Prevulcanized Latex Compounc ocation 
astern section. Excellent salary with bonus features. Othe itex experience 
\ 1 be helpful. Give full particulars in first letter. Replies confidential, 









USED MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 

































ir staff knows of this advertisement. Address Bo . 1520, care o 
Rt age Heme is advertisement. Add1 x N ? 1—Ambaco Model 3A Continuous Baler. 
3 2—Thropp 2-roll Rubber Mills, 18”x50”. 
Of al : oat = ae NTEL rs = ” i—6° x 14’ Vulcanizer, 90 oe k , 
i—Adamson Vulcanizer, 2’ x | with quick opening door. 
5 TUATIONS WA D : i—J. P. Devine Double Door ——, Shelf rot ges i Shelves. 
‘ _ 2 ter Rotar tt ith Ball B n 
00 ( "CHE MICAL ENGINEER—11 YEARS EXPERIENCE PRODU( T DE Stake Beek ‘cusuiee auel 2 Gaueeer. ae 
- velopment latex-paints, fabric coatings, adhesives, vinyl-Plastisol, calendering, 14—Baker Perkins Steel Jacketed Mixers—i00 gals.—Type 15 JIM 2. 
30 soluuuon—all synthetic rubbers. Wide variety of products successfully devel oe Log! ee wien 20 onal 
|. 00 pe Presently chief chemist in small plant. Desires oppc nity with a I uflovak Single Door Vacuum she renit elves. 
00 progressive company interested in new products. Metros ait tan New York t—Spadone Rubber Bale Cutter with 29” 
.1225 } are Addt ess Box No. 1505, care of RupBER Wortp. WE ARE INTERESTED IN pliant ALL TYPES OF RUBBER 
= machinery consisting of mills, Banbury mixers, extruders, calenders, 
1175 ri NDUSTRIAL RELATIONS OR, ADMINISTRATIVE ASST. - vuleanizers, etc. and also complete plants. 
«1275 Young man 30, with sound experience in compounding and quality control, 
+45 : on footwear, flooring, molded goods, and related items, desires position where 
37 F t b qualifications plus heavy labor relations experience we ul 1 be of value. & ale 
BS “hen Eng r. major aoa bus siness sc hool backg rr ens presently in the East ‘6 e 
£ Address Box No. 1506, care of Russra Wont STATE HIGHWAY No.29, UNION,N.J. 








49 PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT CHEMIST WITH PROCESSING AND UNIONVILLE-2- 4900 
-00 compounding-to-specification experience for molded oil seals, ‘‘O” rings, 
-00 packings, bonded rubber-to-metal products, extrusions, and c alendered goods 
155 with all polymers. Familiar with shop practice and problems. Address Box 


- No. 1507, care of RUBBER Wort. 
25 | ~ CONSULTING CHEMIST: EXTENSIVE EXPERIENCE IN MASTIC Economical Efficient 


adhesives for floor, wall, and acoustical tiles, water-base paints (latex, emul 










20 

"33 ified alkyd, exterior masonry, texture), sealers, and joint cement, desires e 

19 ponsible position on a permanent or consulting basis. Address Box No. Mills e § readers e Churns 
" 1508, care of RUBBER Wor_p. 

031 


0375 CHEMIST, B.S., WISHES TO CONTACT SMALL AND PROGRES : uli P 
35 sive manufacturer | in the following lines: pressure adhesives, tapes, coated, Mixers = Hydra C resses 


ninated, extruded products. If the manufacturer is consider 


- 











00 = = 

e program of development work and business growth and would treat 

ys as important the character as well as the technical efficiency of the appli- Calenders 

00 cant chief chemist, then he offers his considerable experience to head uy 

‘00 sucl ge ages program at a salary reasonable to both parties. Address 

“or ox No, 1517, care of RUBBER Wor-b. GUARANTEED 

* ) — eee see 

-1675 ~ MANAGER—DEVELOPMENT OR SALES—18 YEARS’ BROAD P P ‘ 
experience in development, design, manufacture, and sale of soft and hard Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


rubber mechanical and plastic products. Young, progressive engineer seeks 


administrative position with small or medium company. Eastern location 
60 referred. Others considered. Address Box No. 1519, care of RUBBER 
37 ORLD. * 


36 oe MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR “SALE 41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 


KOR SALE: FARREL 16” X 48” and 15” X 36”, 2 ROLL: RUBBER 


ae : : ; - ” 
mills, and other sizes up to 84”. Also new and used lab. 6” x 12” x 6” x 
50 16” mixing mills and calenders. Six American Tool 300-gailon Churns . ™ RUBBER 


Extrt iders 1” to 6”. Baker-Perkins Jacketed Mixers 100, 50, and 9 gals., f 4 HARDNESS 


> 


vy-duty double-arm. 350 ton upstroke Hydr. Press 22” x 24” platens, 























325 ton upstroke 42” x 24” platens. Brunswick 200-ton 21” x 21” platens. | '} ‘THE LANGUAGB 
Large stock of hydraulic presses from 12” x 12” to 48” x 48” platens from OF THE RUBBER 
50 to 2,000 tons. Hydraulic Pumps and Accumulators. Rotary Cutters. | j INDUSTRY 
Stokes Automatic Molding Presses, Single Punch & Rotary chia 3 SINCE 1915 

60 ae geet “7 ae € +4 shers, Churns, Rubber Bale Cutters, ; ] 

; SEND OR SPECIA BULLETIN. - BUY YOUR SURPL Us S 

‘7 ge “-HINERY. STEIN EQUIPMENT CO., 107—8th St., Brooklyn 15, } DUROMETER 

68 . STerling 8-1944, VARIOUS MODELS 

~ a —- > FOR TESTING THE 
32 ENTIRE RANGE 





23 HOWE MACHINERY €0O.. INC. 


TECHNICAL DATA 


68 30 GREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC, N. J. ON REQUEST 
245 Designers and Builders of 

95 nye HE SHORE 
ai V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT INSTRUMENT 


& MFG. CO., INC. 


90-35 VAN WYCK 
EXPRESSWAY 


JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 


Cord Lateving, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 


ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 


*, NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 
m7 Since 1891 


fi L. ALBERT & SON 
58 Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, Chicago, Ill., Los Angeles, Calif. 


























to GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 
. IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
= VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
183-189 ORATON ST. CABLE “URME” NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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Hycar 1001, 1041 Ib. $0.53 $0.59 4 2 a8 
‘Nee he es ale rf United States Rubber Statistics — February, 1954 ; 
1014, 1312 Ib. 60 61 ; ; om 
TT ee i lh 62 63 All Figures in Long Tons, Dry Weight) b 
1432 lb 59 60 : S 
l ww Supr Di ‘ 
1441 lb na 65 Ne w Supply : D is stribution li - 
Hycar Latex (dry wt. Pp ; “Ep C 
R ) - 5 roduc- Im- Consump Ex- En 
ae oe EP BET 6 > io tion ports _—‘ Total tion ports Stocks = 
7) SO iD, « .O' 
1571 Ik 59 65 Natural rubber and latex, total 2 0 42,645 42,645 46,897 638 114,326 2 
1572 1b. 51 ‘57 Rubber, total 0 36,904 36,9604 41,302 638 102,205 c 
Nees fis lag . : Latex, total... . : 0 5,681 5,681 5,595 0 12,061 si 
Ty lb 37 48 Synthetic rubbers, total. ... Z *45 428 916 54,272 49 ,060 2,048 183,405 
7 lb 39 .50 7,928 . 1 
601-A, 735 lt .40 on GR-S typest ds ; *40 661 882 41,6091 37,707 508 143,202 x 
735 lh 38 49 T148 1} 
Neoprene Ty oC Ib. 55 80 ‘ *4 767 34 $,801 5,696 9 23-573 = 
GN, GN- A, aN WHY lb 41 44 16,206 0 6,206 4,467 1,291 12,518 
GRT,S Ib. 42 45 1,574 0 1,574 1,190 287 4,112 = 
KNR lb 75 78 Ne latex synthet rub- q 
O lb, 1.00 1.03 nee 53,356 43,561 96,917 95,957 2,686 297,731 PI 
WRI lb 45 48 R jy r total ) y »? »? ( O4 3)? 3 = 
Paracril 18-80 ib 60 61 eclaimed rubber, total...... Snsierana alga %s 21,000 122 j WE eH 19,461 1 32,393 
AJ lb, .485 495 GRAND TOTALS Satie oats ; pete 74,356 $3,683 118,039 115,418 3,627 330,124 _ 
Paracr 
B, BJ lb. 50 51 *Government plant pr¢ yn 
BV... lb. 51 52 TPrivate plant production. 
oa lb 58 _59 tIncludes latices 
if CV lb 59 .60 Source: Chemical & Rubber Division, BDSA, United States Department of Commerce, Washington, D, C 
lb 1.00 
lb 2.30 4.05 
lb. 96 
1b. 1.25 
- Ib 1.95 
> 1b. 47 
FA lb. 64 } 4 ° H 
ST > oe Estimated Pneumatic Casings, Tubes, Camelback Shipments, 
Thiokol Latex (dry wt. ’ . . 
ed lel ae Production, Inventory, March, February, 1954; March, 1953; 
Ss iusaeabweysceewe lb. 70 e 
— > = First Quarter, 1954-1953 
ibacheresds . lb. 70 
Original Replace- Produc- 
Equipment ment Export Total tion Inventory 
Passenger Casings 
Tackifiers March, 1954...... 2,808,892 3,753,088 45,091 6,607,071 6,877,879 13,111,582 
Change from previous ‘month +22.72% ou 55% +-2 .18% 
ee ae ae 1225 February, 1954........ 2,322,984 3,001,131 59,761 5,383,876 5,952,480 12,831,883 
Chlorowax 70... 1b. 18 24 March, 1953. se 3,039,179 357931323 41/494 618731996 7,918,828 13,364, 132 
—..............s 0875 H Ist 3 months, 1954... .. 7,680,775 10,132,552 163,533 17,976,860 18,081,762 13,111,582 
Gale Woo. Ib 155 "19025 BBB poe ce cs ' 8,366.488 10,869,853 102.846 19/339/187 21,590,323 13,364,132 
W-100D...... : veal 1525 .19 Truck and Bus Casings 
Indopol H-100... gal 85 1.00 March, 1954..... er 354,448 596 , 506 71,346 1,022,270 1,102, 846 2,965 , 526 
_H-300..... ‘ gal 1.00 1.16 Change from previous month +10.65% +1.24% +3 08% 
eae Ab As 13 February, 1954..... solar 310,769 556,161 56,912 923,842 1,089,301 2,876,813 
Nevindene bei lb 15 .18 March, 1953. ace 530 874 804,824 45,832 1,381,530 1,487,707 3,091,734 _ 
Picco Resins....... als 13 / .185 ist 3 months, 1954..... 1,007,166 1,767,631 187,064 2,961,861 3,240,229 2,965,526 
meine Resins. isle: wewis Mb. 1855/ 34 PN coi asicntns cs 1,470,231 2,417,433 153,531 4,041,195 4,290,652 3,091,734 
iccolyte Resins...........lb. .185 .25 Total ace motive Casin — 
* "7 4 P - oO tom« gs 
Piccopale Resins seeeeedb, 412 1350 March, 1954 i 3,163,340 4,349,594 116,407 7,629,341 7,980,725 16,077,108 W 
Piccoumaron Resins ... ++ ld. .07 .185 Change from " previous m onth ; +20.95% 143. 33° +2.35 Wri 
dey alae sree, AN February, 1954........ : 2,633,753 3,557,292 116,673 6,307,718 7,041,781 15,708,696 8, | 
syntnol . + 40, »2475 - 2625 March, 1953.2 o%5000<¢ 3,570,053 4,598,147 87,326 8,255,526 9' 406.535 16,455, 866 — 
ist 3 months, 1954.... . 8,687,941 11,900,183 350,597 20,938,721 21,321,991 16,077,108 \ 
eae 9,836,719 13,287,286 256,377 23,380,382 25,880,975 16,455,866 ers, 
es Tractor lephement Casings re 
Vulcanizing Agents March, 1954 208 ,092 152,889 5,33 366,312 305,887 665,275 ue 
& Ag ‘ 2,88 ,331 ; , ; af 
Diher ™ * Change from previous mont! ih +29 .61°% +25 .94% —7.98% ani 
I . ane G M-F oo 2 60 February, 1954... ; Py 156,102 120,981 282,633 242,889 722,947 W 
GM #113 Ib, .90 March, 1953 geet 307,487 142,396 455,434 448,097 841,929 Ph 
ot 1b, 2.60 ist 3 months, 1954.........., 521,111 382,078 18,552 752,502 665,275 Mus 
#117 x lb -90_ 1953 sree 878,417 406,192 13,780 1,298/389 1,266,173 841,929 care 
Ko-Blend I, S ] 385 X ; ‘ ‘ - 
Litharge, commercial Ib 16 ¥ 165 Passenger Siete “Truck and 
Eagle, sublimed Ib. 16 161 Bus Inner Tubes 7» 9 9972 20 m4 35 ) 

Magr sium oxide lb. 23 25 March, 1954. 3,164,947 2,773,707 74,356 6,013, 010 6,398 ,644 10,869,32 r+ i 
Red lead, commercial lb. .1625 "1775 nge from previous n nth +7.05¢ +8 52% +4 .03° W 
Eagle. ‘ lb 17 1954. 2,635,520 2,908,033 73,701 5,617,2 54 5,896,024 10,448,121 ‘ 
Sulfasan R a ae a lb 1.50 March, 195 3,570,595 2,971,180 44,422 6,586,197 7,551,241 11,383,584 aed 

r flour. comm! 100 lbs. 230 / 3.05 Ist 3 months, 1954 . 8,684,413 9,574,178 205,670 18,464,261 17'689'823 10,869 ,324 deanna 
:. 100 1 2°15 750 1953..... . : 9,844,145 10,578,604 144,087 20,566,836 20,243,614 11,383,584 - 
ex ees lb 195 Camelback ( Lbs. — 
Insoluble 60... .. lt 125 13 March, 1954, eee — 19,968,914 1,560,240 21,529,154 20,948,890 27,342,714 
Rubberr nakers.. 100 lb 2.40 4.30 ! f vious montl +12.07% +4. 25% +0 .27% 
; le 0215 0335 - 18,645,912 564,163 19,210,075 20,095,430 27,268,002 
t 2.50 19,342,400 613,760 19,956,160 23,040,640 31,037,440 
4.75 — 59,112,686 2,774, 342 61,887,028 62,920,968 27,342,714 
it 47 755 63,329,280 2,291,520 65,620,800 73,270,400 31,037,440 
3 51 795 
Whi s G .155 1875 Note: Cumulative data on this report inchide adjustme nts made in prior months. 
Fag 175 1925 Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., New York 22, N.Y. 
kt he ec ated material is proportional to the 
the thi yf the coating. Thus, with a given base 
(oO! etal ' the number of reflected electrons varies 
coating depth, and measurement of this number 1s 
p.. Le ansla a = to thickness or weight per unit area. Weight rang 
ate’ iment is, for the instrument 1s dependent on che material being measured, 
| Di "s, mounted over (or under) a moving process the sensitivity required, and the type of base material. 
ine. The mounting mechanism of RBM is the major advantage Widths up to 160 inches can be easily handled by the device, 
of the model, however, because unlike the previous units, it does according to the company. The head containing the source and 
not require any clearance at its lengthwise extremities for re- detector traverses the sheet width on tubular supports, being post- 
tracting tioned along the transverse by an electrical servo mechanism. The 
\s a non-contacting reflection gage, the new unit is constructed gage functions from a 100-130 volt, five-ampere d.c. source, and is 
with both the radiation source and radiation detector located in subject to an automatic standardization cycle which periodically 
a common housing, and the recording console at a remote point. compensates for changing ambient conditions, circuit variations, 
Operation is based on the principle that the amount of electrons and source decay. 
434 RUBBER WORLD | June, 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 

\\ & Pp 100-G AL. DOU BLE. ARM “JAC KETED MIXER, SIGMA 
blades; B-P #14 JEM 5U-gal., 50 HP. double-arm jacketed vacuum Mixer, 
sigma blades. Kux model 25 Rotary Pellet Presses, 21 and 25 punch. Large 
stock steel and stainless steel kettles and tanks. PERRY EQUIPMENT 
CORP., 1424 N. 6th St., Phila. . 22, _Pa. 

FOR SALE: 1 HORIZONT AL’ "ULCANIZER, 6’ DL A. x 10’ 0” LONG, 
with track & carriage. Simplex see potash door. Address Box No. 1515, 
care of Rupper Wortp. 


FOR SALE: - COMPLE rE £9 BANBURY BODY FULLY REBUILT; 


ur $27 Banbury steel rotors, rebuilt; #27 Banbury side jackets, rebuilt; 


227 Banbury bull gear, pinion and pinion shaft. INTERSTATE WELD 


ING SERVICE, Offices, Metropo jitan Bldg., Akron 8, Ohie 
FOR SALE: x 36 “ HYDRAU LI€ P RESS, 24 y RAM; 1 ROYLE 
> Tuber; wa x 20” 2-roll rubber mill, M.D. 1—5’ x 28’ vulcanizer, 


door. Also Banbury mixers, calenders, cutters, etc. CHEMICAL & 
PROC ESS MACHINERY CORP.., 148 Grand Street. New York 13, N. Y. 


GOOD USED 
MACHINERY 


1—F. B. 32” x 92” inverted-L 4-roll Calender, reduction drive, 
D.C. varispeed motor. ; 
1—French Hydraulic Press, 42” x 42", 7 heated platens, 20” dia. 





WANTED 


YOUR IDLE EQUIPMENT 





ram. 
1—Southwark Hydraulic Press, 48’’ x 48’, 7 heated platens, 4— 
12” dia. rams. 
1—Adamson 5’ x 28’ Vulcanizer, quick-opening door, A.S.M.E.; 
1—5’ x 12’ quick-opening door, 125 psi. 
—T #4 Extruder, motor driven. 
B. 8” x 16” 3-roll > pps 20 H.P. motor. 
ae x 12” Laboratory Mill, 
1—Ball & Jewell #2 Rotary  Remed 15 H.P. motor. 
3—#28 Devine Vac. Shelf Dryers, 19-59” x 78” shelves, complete. 
Also other sizes Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, Banbury Mixers, 
Mills, Vuleanizers, Calenders, Pellet Presses, Cutters. 


PHONE—WIRE—WRITE * Send us your inquiries 


Consolidated Products Company, Inc. 


64 Bloomfield St., Hoboken, N. J. 
N.Y. Tel.: BArclay 7-0600 HOboken 3-4425 
| “Our 37th Year” | Cable Address: Equipment Hoboken, N.J. 














MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 
“WANTED: BANBURY MIXER BODIES AND PARTS, ANY SIZE. 
Write INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE, Metropolitan Bldg., Akron 
8, Ohio. 


WANTED: RUBBER MACHINERY, INCLUDING BANBURY MIN 
ers, Heavy-Duty Mixers, Calenders, Rubber Rolls & Mixers, Extruders, 
Grinders & Cutters, Hydraulic Equipment. Rotary and Vacuum Shelf Driers, 
Injection Mol ding Machines. Will consider a now-operating or shut-down 
suche P. O. Box 1351, Church Street Sta., New York 8, N. Y. 

WANTED TO BUY: #11 BANBURY WITH OR WITHOUT MOTOR. 
Must be in good condition. No dealers, please. Address Box No. 1516, 
care of RupperR WorRtp. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED: RUBBER PRODUCTS TO MAKE. CANADIAN COM- 
any wants to make proven mechanical products on royalty, licensing, or 
wed purchase basis. .\ddress Box No. 1514, care of RuBBER Wor~p. 





Custom 
MIXINE nusser-riastics 


We do milling and compounding of all 
types—black or color—master batches 


All mixing done under careful 


supervision and laboratory control. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 








Pequanoc Rubber Co 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 


MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J. 





June, 1954 


H. P. M. 
TURBOJECTOR 


for INJECTION MOLDING 
OF RUBBER 








Manufactured 
in 1947 


SPECIFICATIONS 
450 Ton Mold Clamp Capacity. Mold space Horizontal and 
Vertical 2142” x 28”. Clearance between Tie Rods 2112” x 
16144”. Daylight 2812” Speeds 82 to 144. Motor Clamp HP 10. 
Motor Screw HP 15. 


AARON MACHINERY CO., Inc. 


45 Crosby St., WOrth 4-8233 New York 12, N. Y. 








The Classified Ad Columns of 
RUBBER WORLD bring prompt results 
at low cost. 








White Colors 


MIXING AND CALENDERING 
Non-Black Compounds 


ABC RUBBER CO. 
1451 So. Sangamon St., Chicago 8, Ill 
TAylor 9-0644 








MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED 


We are now manufacturing over $20,000,000 in various 
lines and wish to expand by acquisition of assets or stock 
of one or more industrial companies, In our negotiations 
the sellers’ problems and wishes will receive full considera- 
tion. Present personnel will normally be retained. 

Address all replies ‘confidentially’ C. J. GALE, Sec., 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. RE 2-9360 











‘MIXING 


To Your Specification 
K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


881 State Street Tel: State 7-5662 
Otto J. Lang, General Manager 
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U. S. Imports, Exports, and Reexports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 









January, 1954 January, 1954 January, 1954 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Rubber Quantity Value 
Imports for Consumption of Crude and Exports of Domestic Merchandise ery ee 44,147 34,249 
an ctlo ¢ 06 abSe ’ ‘ JF, 245 
Manufactured Rubber UNMANUFACTURED, LBS Belting 
Chicle chewing g V-type, vehicle 
BS bases 329 528 $143,503 fan Ibs. 77,072 115,749 
: =a oz & 025 €15 OR mi | , +. 500 > 695 Transmission 
ce 12 086 909 5 566 eos V-type Ibs, 74,002 150,504 
135.998 30.769 1,383,270 416,412 ‘ Flat belts... .lbs. 34,973 48,122 
a a pa Oo 9) onveyor and 
“seg dy wens ae uat ign ons 08 oan 152 elevator Ibs. 17,995 54,378 
rie hicl 1.227 ' 206 778815 660, 365 347 371 Other . Ibs 1,660 4,822 
Synthetic rubber 1,680,911 177319 113,055 76,219 ROSE 
R edt ! 148.67 &§ 956 2,043,598 173.536 Molded and . 
S rabies 2.488029 95 011 1,030,307 34,211 I yi Ibs, 249 ,966 226,243 
_ and hand 
s 111,460,643 $20,153,390 6,537,908 $1,618,692 : F lbs. 159,317 142 693 
Other hose and 
M , tubing Ibs, 51,184 67,128 
2 75 804 $128,241 Packing 
Rudder Sheet type lbs. 56,440 38,237 
4 6,015 S179 .504 sq. 3 187.900 171,041 Other Ibs. 175,636 288 , 204 
) 1,470 1,813 64.089 Tiling and flooring . lbs. 195,134 60,841 
Or 3 318 Mats and matting. ./bs. 317,631 110,137 
. _ 358 33.524 Thread 
\ 2 J Bare lbs. 13,427 22,254 
18.962 35.071 Textile covered. ./bs 14,008 41,128 
b 4 35,05 60.256 67,450 Compounded rubber 
SHOE - for further manu 
Shi +, 310 13,056 647 .296 158.996 tacture lbs, 770,313 291 ,642 
Rubt Other rubber manufac- 
5, 100 3,00 22.904 907,584 i cpa akS. « aes 589 , 599 
( 78,960 ai 323 = +d Tor $8 16 
#1,i2o ) 10.233 OTALS . $8,609,026 
23,088 3.543 ty GRAND TOTALS, ALL 
) 98 ,640 “3 + 3 it 28.938 52.838 RUBBER Exports... . S88, 227 748 
9.612 } 
, 5 5 3 463 g 51,24 165,62 
; oO 4,920 
) 3 31] P m 
R ee ising - : Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 
_ - l 51.304 2,381,912 
king 5.660 10,340 
<waGKer 54,549 676.688 UNMANUFACTURED, LBs, 
, pacainig 9,056 3300 171,135 Crude rubber - 1,452,163 $360,542 
Seng 9,49 5,999 11,183 993,795 Balata, gutta percha, etc. 6,913 2,835 
rs ar bing 14.20 2 4, , ? +454 158.978 Chicle and chewing gum . 
er . ‘ . ? n 1,941 35266 bases , 2,923 2,327 
N r Oe n 8,548 39 944 _—- —————— 
<* : SoU 1,358 J ToTaLs 1,461,999 $365, 70 
4 30 12 299 17.690 34.951 aS 
S 13,666 13,096 31825 118.181 MANUFACTURED 
( 1,389 n 90? 12,874 Rubber soles, soling, top- 
i , 9. n 11,571 $4,108 lift sheets lbs. 11,200 $4,528 
’ » 128,139 GRAND ToraLs, ALL 
5 $531.8] 1 , 919 25,485 RUBBER REEXPORTS 1,473,199 $370, 232 
i ee Bin ara 
GRAN s, ALI lk 772,241 210,699 Source: Bureau of the Census, United States 
R R I RTS $20.685, 202 lh 251.656 210,027 Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. ¢ 





Butyl Rubber 


(Continued from page 369) 


Summary and Conclusions 

In summary, this article and the preceding one by R. M. 
Thomas® will be considered together, 

Butyl is a general-purpose rubber. The inherent prop- 
erties of this polymer contribute to the quality of many 
products. Six grades of Butyl, representing four different 
cure rates and three different plasticities, are currently 
available. Butyl mixes very easily in a Banbury mixer, 
and processing techniques improve as experience is gained 
in factory operations. 

The consumption of Butyl is increasing. Practically 
all inner tubes in the United States and Canada are made 
with this polymer. The acceptance of Butyl for applica- 
tions other than inner tubes has grown steadily since 1947 
and is continuing at a rapid pace today. 

The thermal interaction of Butyl with carbon black 
offers many improvements in the properties of the vul- 
canizates. The tensile strength and modulus are increased, 
accompanied by improvements in both resilience, as mea- 
sured by reduced damping, and in hysteresis character- 
istics. 

30th laboratory studies and actual tire tests show 
improvement in abrasion resistance when heat treated 
carbon black stocks are used. Better dispersion of the 
black undoubtedly accounts for the improved resistance 
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of this type of Butyl stock to acid and for improved elec- 
trical properties. Samples of the heat interacted compound 
are more snappy and resilient when compared with those 
from a normal mix. This improved flexibility is also 
apparent at low temperatures. 

In addition to the improved physical properities, the 
processing of the heat treated compounds are superior 
in both extruder and calender operations as compared 
to the processing of the conventionally mixed compounds. 

The sum and total of the improvements gained by the 
thermal interaction of Butyl with carbon black should be 
of significance in making present products better and in 
contributing to the development of new products for the 
future. 





Protective Plastic Skin for Aircraft 


A wash primer formulation of polyvinyl butyral, prod- 
uct of Monsanto Chemical Co., is being used to coat air- 
craft with a plastic skin 0.0003-0.0005-inch thick. Pur- 
pose of the coating is to protect the outer surface of the 
aircraft from the corroding effects of foul weather, salt 
spray, and high humidity. The film of plastic, the same 
material which is used in shatterproof windows, also 
facilitates painting of the surfaces with insignia and 
other markings, according to the company. 
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TEXAS. 


CHANNEL BLACKS 


... Two nen on @ horse 


Even a horse is confused when two riders have different 
objectives. As a user of TEXAS CHANNEL BLACKS 
you are the only man on the horse. You are always 
assured an ample supply through our own natural re- 


sources and extensive production facilities. 


Expand your use of TEXAS “E’ and TEXAS ““M” 
in natural rubber to reduce your costs while maintain- 
ing quality through 

Lower priced materials 

Less scorched stock 


The Sid Richardson Carbon Co. with its nearby natu- 
ral resources and extensive production facilities assures 
your present and future needs. 





Std Richardson 


CAR BON C 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 





RUBBER WORLD 


53 E 
Murr 








New York City 
53 East 34th St. 


Murray Hill 5-8388 Akron, Ohio 


790 E. Tallmadge 
HEmlock 4-4124 Boston, Mass. 
738 Statler Bldg. . 
Liberty 2-2717. _E.. St. Louis, Ill. 
14th & Converse 
BRidge 5326 


A. Schulman, Inc., Ltd. 
Ibex House /Ainories 
LONDON E. C. 3, 
ENGLAND 

Telephone: Royal 4989 


A. Schulman (USA) GmbH 
Bolco Building 
Hinuberstrasse 18 
HANOVER, GERMANY 
Telephone: 21551 
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“MR. Cuimco™ 
Sa 


Perfect separation of stock and 
liner is all important during 
these operations—for stock adhe- 
sions at either point cause 
expensive down time. You can 
avoid such production headaches by using 
Climco Processed Liners that can be readily 
peeled from the stock without sticking. 


Climco Processing of your liners assures 
many other profitable advantages: Liner life 
is greatly increased, tackiness of the stock 
is preserved, and gauges are more easily 
maintained. Latitude in compounding is 
enlarged, lint and ravelings are eliminated 
and horizontal storage is facilitated. 


Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners have 
proved their worth to the rubber industry. 
Give them a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. e Cleveland 27, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: 'BLUELINER” 





ILLUSTRATED 
LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now. 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


Serving the Rubber Industry for 32 Years 











